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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MESSRS. 
ALLEN AND READ WHILE ON A TOUR IN 
THE DECCAN. 


Tue following are extracts from a journal of Mr. 
Allen, while on a tour in the Deccan, in October 
and November, 1831. His objects were to at- 
tend as a delegate from the Bombay mission, the 
meeting of the Bombay Missionary Union, which 
was held in Poonah—to make inquiries for the 
most eligible situation for a new station—to 
preach the gospel and distribute tracts in a por- 
tion of the country, but little traversed previously 
by missionaries. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Read. 

The Deccan, or the country of the south, is an 
extensive territory of Hindoostan, bounded north 
by the river Nerbaddah, south by the Kistnah. 
extending across the peninsula from sea to sca. 
During the reign of the great Mogul Aurungzebe, 
in the latter half of he seventeenth century, this 
country was annexed to the kingdom of Delhi, 
and divided into seven governments—Candcish, 
Ahmednuggur, Berhampour, Aurnngabad, Hul- 
benga, Bejapore, and Hyderabad, and contains | 
60,000 square miles, and eight or nine millions | 
inhabitants. 





Oct. 26, 1831. Having previously made | 
arrangements for making a tour of several | 
weeks in the Deccan, we embarked this 
morning ina small covered boat for Pan- 
well, a large village twenty miles nearly 
east from Bombay on the way to Poonah. 
We expected to reach Panwell before night, 
but light winds and strong currents made 
our progress slow, and a little before sunset, 
while yet four miles from the usual landing 
place, the boat-men begun to take down the 
sails, and, throwing out the anchor, said, 
‘“‘We must remain here until the next tide.” 
This news was quite unexpected to us, and 
we began to urge them to proceed, but a 
view of the channel soon convinced us that 
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this was impracticable, and so we began to 
prepare for passing the night in the boat. 
This we were enabled to do more comforta- 
bly than we at first expected, though not 
without suffering considerably from the 
cold wind blowing from the mountains, and 
from the chilling fogs from the low ground 
near the river. 

27. Panwell.—Arrived here early this 
morning and stopped at the government 
bungalow. After resting a short time, we 
went into the village to examine the school 
which was established here some years ago. 
The teacher is a Jew and the school is su 
ported by a society of ladies in Salem. We 
found the school in good order, containing 
sixty scholars, of whom one fourth part 
were Jews. Formerly the number of Jew- 
ish children was much larger. The de- 
crease has been caused by the establishment 
of a school in the village for teaching the 
Hebrew language, to which most of the 
Jews prefer sending their children. This 
school we visited, and found 25 children, 
reading or rather chanting the Psalms of 
David in the Hebrew language. In this 
exercise they were occasionally joined by 
their teacher, a venerable looking man 
with a long beard, a loose robe, and sandals 
on his feet. There was something interest- 
ing in seeing these children chanting the 
Psalms which were sung by their ancestors 
in the temple of Jerusalem nearly 3,000 
years ago. In this village are good houses 
inhabited by Jewish families. In their 
complexion as well as in their general ap- 
pearance and domestic habits, they differ 
but little from the Hindoos. They have no 
synagogue, and previous to the establish- 
ment of the last mentioned school, they had 
not, as far as we could learn, any religious 
service on the Sabbath. They now meet 
in the school-room, every Saturday, (which 
is still the Jewish Sabbath,) and the teacher 
reads out of Moses and the prophets. 

28. Having made arrangements for the 
transportation of our baggage to Poonah, we 
left Panwell — this morning and rode 

10 


twelve miles to Chowk, a village containing 
150 houses. As the men had generally gone 
49 
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into the fields to their labor and the heat of 
the sun rendered it dangerous to be expos- 
ed, we saw but few people here to converse 
with them. As soon as the heat had abated 
we rode twelve miles further to Koopoolu, 
a village at the foot of the Ghaut moun- 
tains. 


This village was found to be an important 
place, as it was a kind of general resting place 
for native travellers. Not less than 1,000 had 
stopped to pass the night. At this place they 
found a Hindoo devotee—a class of people who 
travel about the country in a state of almost 
entire nakedness, theiz hair being generally long, 
disshevelled, and filled with ashes. It is consid- 
ered as a great merit to give alms to them. 


Oct. 29. Leaving the village, we began 
to ascend the mountain usually called the 
Pshore Ghaut. The whole length of the 
ascent is more than three miles. The road 
is very winding, made so in some places to 
diminish the steepness of the ascent, and 
in others to avoid the deep ravines which 
are frequent on the sides of the mountain. 
This road, which was an exceedingly diffi- 
cult and expensive work, was built by gov- 
ernment. Near the top of the mountain, 
the western prospect is very extensive as 
well as singularly grand and beautiful, in- 
eluding a large part of the valley through 
which we had passed the day before, with 
many mountains terminating in high and 
inaccessible peaks, and beyond all, the ocean 
apparently blending with the clouds, was 
distinctly visible. Soon after reaching the 
top of the mountain, we came to the vil- 

of Kundalla. This place is celebrated 
for its salubrity and is often resorted to by 
invalids from Bombay and other places. 
Leaving this village we rode to Kurlu 
where we passed the Sabbath. On our way 
we passed several large droves of bullocks 
soaded with various kinds of merchandise. 
This is here the usual mode of transporta- 
tion. The common load of a bullock is 160 
pounds, and they travel twelve miles in a 
day. As the fields are open, having neither 
walls nor fences of any kind for protection, 
the bullocks frequently turn aside to graze 
to the great annoyance of their drivers and 
the cultivators. The droves often contain 
three or four hundred bullocks and they go 
to places four or five hundred miles distant. 
These large droves, however, are generally 
the property of different owners, who find 
it for their mutual advantage to associate 
together on their long journeys. We asked 
one man who had the care of part of a 
drove, to what place he was going. He 
said he was going to Nagpoor, and that it 
would require 45 days. 

We arrived at Kurlu just in time to visit 
the celebrated cave near the village and 
which takes its name from it. Having pro- 
cured a guide, we rode nearly two miles 
&cross a plain, and then leaving our horses 


| we ascended the mountain. We found the 
| path very winding among rocks and brush- 
| wood, and the ascent to be longer and more 
| difficult than its appearance in approaching 
the mountain indicated. We first came to 
ja small temple of Maha Deo which serves 
‘as a kind of gateway to the cave. On 
||passing through this temple we came in 
|view of the portico of the great cave. 
|| Several natives here made their appearance, 
|| professing their willingness to show us the 
\|euriosities of this wonderful excavation. 
|| In the front of the portico but a little to the 
'}left hand is a large octagonal pillar sur- 
|| mounted by three figures of lions seated 
‘back to back. This pillar is five feet in 
diameter and must be nearly or quite fifty 
\feet high. On the right and left hand of 
| the entrance, are three large figures of ele- 
| phants looking towards it with their heads, 
/tusks and trunks, boldly projecting from 
‘the wall. The surface of the portico to the 
height of 10 or 12 feet, ie wholly covered 
with images of different kinds, and all of 
| very fine workmanship. Above these figures 
are two rows of windows on the front and 
}on each side. The portico is nearly 50 feet 
| long by 12 feet wide. The door or entrance 
| is 12 feet wide and 18 or 20 feet high. The 
| size and workmanship of the temple corres- 
| pond to its external appearance. The length 
is 126 feet and the breadth is 46 feet. A 
| row of octagonal pillars extend around the 
|cave except on the front side. These pil- 
| lars stand 10 feet from the wall. On the 
| tops of these pillars are carved figures of 
‘elephants, two on each pillar and two 
| figures of pennons highly decorated with 
| crowns and garlands, &c., sitting on each 
| elephant. 





The following Sabbath, the missionaries passed 
at the government bungalow. On their return 
to the house from a short absence they found a 
“man possessed with a god,” as it was tetmed— 
| an individual resting on his hands and kuees, 
| writhing his body as if in agony, making strange 
| gestures and ullering indistinct sounds. His as- 
| sistance, it seemed, had been sought by a man, 
who had lost some property, and who had in 
vain tried to find it. 


Oct. 31. Rode fifleen miles to Tullagaum, 
a large village containing by common esti- 
mation 1,500 persons. Just before reachi 
the village, we left the road to Poonah, an 
took the road to Joonnur, which is 45 miles 
distant in a northerly direction. While 
here we stopped in a small house, near a 
large tank outside of the village. This 
house which was open on one side, and 
partly so on the other and much filled with 
rubbish, was the usual resting place of trav- 
ellers passing that way. We found only 
two schools in the village. One of them 
was taught by a young man of the tailor 








| caste. and the other by an d brahmin, 
| The former received us very civilly and re- 
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quested a supply of books for himself and 
his scholars which he promised should be 
used in school by all who could read. The 
other teacher did not want any books for 


himself, nor was he willing that those un- || 


der his care should receive any. Most of 
his larger scholars, however, came to our 
resting place, as soon as they were dis- 
missed and asked for books with which we 
were glad to furnish them. 


In the evening while walking in the vil- 
lage an unexpected incident brought us 
into the company of some of the chief men 
of the place with whom we had a long con- 
versation on the evidence and claims of the 

pel. They were very civil and on our 
leaving them they requested copies of the 
books we had with us, which treated of the 
subject of our conversation. While con- 
versing with the people in another part of 
the vil age, an aged brahmin made objec- 
tion to Christianity. He said it was a new 
religion; not near so old as Hindooism— 
that the English having got the govern- 
ment into their hands were wishing to in- 
troduce their religion and would perhaps 
succeed in doing it as all classes of people 
were becoming very wicked. He complain- 
ed that the brahmins had lost their power 
(referring to the government which was 
formerly in their hands) and were fast losing 
their influence. He concluded by saying, 
“as our worldly hopes are now gone, we 
have only to be earnest in performing our 
prayers, rites, &c., with the hope of obtain- 
ing something better in the next birth.” 
The people listened attentively in several 
laces in the village, and we distributed a 
arge number of books. An unusually large 


proportion of the inhabitants appeared to be || 
* of the brahminical caste. 


[To be continued.) 
AHMEDNUGGUR. 


EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL OF A TOUR BY 
MR. READ. FEB. 1832. 


Feb. 23. Left Ahmednuggur this morn- 
ing to make a short tour to several villages 
to the south and southeast. Babjee, our 
native brahmin convert, accompanied. Our 
object is to make known to these villages 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. None of these 
places we contemplate visiting, have ever 
yet been entered by a missionary. Oh, for 
the spirit of the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. Oh for the spirit of Jesus, to go with 
us. Felt this morning some true desire, l 
trust, that God may be glorified and the 
wretched heathen benefited by our contem- 
we endeavors to preach to them the 

avior of the world. 

Halted at Warlakee, a village ten miles 
south of Ahmednuggur. This contains four 
or five hundred houses. We passed a vil- 
lage on our way entirely depopulated—per- 
haps by some mortal disease—as the chol- 
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era, which cut off its inhabitants till only 
one or two were left to escape. This has 
been known in several instances in this 
country. Perhaps from some other cause. 


We stopped at a temple of Hunamunt. 
The people soon guessed out our businéss, 


/and one or two who had probably seen us, 


| bathe, all before sunrise. 


or heard of us at Ahmednuggur, inquired if 
we had books. About eleven o’clock the 
brahmins came to worship. Their daily 
routine of services here seems to be this; 
they first worship their God, pour water on 
his head, bathe his body, put red or yellow 
paint upon his forehead, breasts and arms, 
and frequently prostrate themselves for ten 
or twelve times quite to the ground before 
him. After this they go to a river or tank 
and bathe, then eat the principal meat. 
Except they bathe they eat not. The Hin- 
doo sacred books prescribe a mode of life 
much more strict than this which they prac- 
tice. The brahmin must rise long before 
the sun, go abroad into the field, wash his 
hands, feet and face, go to the river and 
He must then 


'worship his gods, read his shasters and 


meditate in private—bathe again at eleven 
or twelve—dine—and go to the business of 
the day. According to the Hindoo shasters, 
a brahmin must not eat any thing whatever 
till after 12 o'clock. He must bathe again 
at four or five in the afternoon. Although 
they hope by such works of the law to o! 

tain forgiveness of sin, they are as you see 
far from keeping the law. Instead of bath- 
ing three times a day, and once before sun- 
rise, they bathe no more than once and 


| that very much when it suits their con- 





venience. 

The brahmins at first requested me to 
establish a school here. But when they 
learnt that the object of our schools is ex- 
pressly to teach the Christian “5° they 
said no more about schools, and I left the 
subject to be considered by the common 
people, who have less interest in their sys- 
tem of error, and less hostility to the relig- 
ion of Jesus. 


25. Stopped at Balegun, a small village 
seven miles to the ik The people here 
suppose all Englishmen and white men to 
be in the service of government; and when 
they see them travelling they suppose them 
on government business. I asked if they 
knew on what business we had come. 
They said no, but they were ready to re- 
ceive the hookum, or command. I told 
them I had no hookum from government, 
but had come to declare to them the com- 

‘mand of Jehovah, who is far greater than 
any earthly king and to be adored above all 
that men call gods. They said they would 

hear; and accordingly sat down and listened 
attentively to the word of God for some 

‘time. During the six or seven hours we 

| staid, the temple was for the most part of 

\the time filled with péople of different 
castes. The Mohas or lowest caste are not 

| permitted to come into the temple. They 


—~ 
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sat upon the steps without. If they enter, 
the temple becomes polluted. There are 
but two or three brahmins in the place, and 
those too ignorant and careless about relig- 
ion of any kind either to fear any thing 
from another religion or to defend their 
own. Consequently all heard us with at- 
tention, and acknowledged the truth of 
what we said. 

26. Mundagun contains 2,000 or 3,000 
inhabitants. It is owned by a native prince. 
Came here last evening. Had prayers in 
our quarters this morning as usual. Several 
Hindoos, brahmins, and others were pre- 
sent. All was new and appeared strange to 
them. They rose in time of prayer, and 

ve profound attention. During the whole 
oa , pecple of all classes came for books, and 
to hear what we might say of the new re- 
ligion. Babjee and I talked alternately, and 
both quite expended our strength. A brah- 
min read nearly the whole of one of our 
tracts to the people. Though we here 
spoke of the truth with more plainness than 
we had before—and unhesitatingly told the 
people that they were trusting in a refuge 
of lies which would surely fail them at the 
last day, they heard us patiently and no 
one gainsaid. Such was the demand for 
books that our whole stock would not have 
answered it. No missionary had been here 
before, and no one seemed to know any 
thing about Christianity. 

Went in the evening to see a large tem- 
ple a few rods north of the village. As I 
was walking towards it two or three of the 
brahmins who had listened. with much at- 
tention, and made many very civil inqui- 
ries, came to accompany me. They repeat- 
ed what they had said before, that the word 
spoken to them, was true, and inquired in 
what part of Ahmednuggur we lived, saying 
they would call on us there. The temple 
is on the side of a hill. We ascended two 
long flights of stone steps and came first in 
a large yard in front of the temple. It is 
enclosed by a thick wall of hewn stone. 
The whole north side is taken up with cells 
or sheds built of hewn stone and brick, for 
the accommodation of devotees and stran- 

rs whe came from a distance to worship. 
Tn the centre is a brick tower forty feet 
high, and eight or ten feet in diameter with 
a flight of winding stairs in the centre. 
From this yard or outer court, I passed 
through a large gate on the west into the 
inner court in front of the temple. I had 
just entered the gate when I saw four or 
five of the brahmins who a few moments 
before sat hearing the word of the true God, 
performing revolutions around the pimple 
tree, and bowing very obsequiously before 
an image which stood at the foot of it. This 
is a very common kind of worship in this 
region. They run round this tree one after 
another sometimes for hours. It is done to 
procure some particular favor from their 
gods. As soon as they saw me they ceas- 
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' after another made the best of his retreat. 
| Itis not, however, a common thing that 
, they will desist from their worship, let who 


will be present. 
The temple is built of elegant hewn 


' stone, and is one of the largest and most 
| expensive | have seen in India. The court, 


which is two or three hundred feet square, 
is surrounded by a thick wall which defies 
the ravages of time. On every side are 
rooms or cells for the accommodation of 
devotees or strangers. From this place I 
descended by a broad flight of stone steps 
which lead down through the south wall 
into a garden. This contains ten or fifteen 
acres of ground, is surrounded by a high 
wall, has a beautiful tank of water in the 
centre, and is covered by a variety of shade 
and fruit trees. The whole is a stupendous 
work and built at enormous expense. Iam 
told it was built by a single brahmin, about 
a hundred years ago. It will remain for 
centuries to come, a monument of his folly, 
and of the depravity of man. As this will 
undoubtedly stand unimpaired when this 
heathen land shall be given to Jesus for his 
inheritance; looking through the eye of 
faith, I seem to see hundreds and thousands 
of the true worshippers of God ascending 
these lofty steps, and occupying this spa- 
cious place as a temple of the one living 
and true God. 


In the evening of the following day, the 


| 27th, passed two small villages, on our way 


to Merajgaum. The first was the most 


| striking picture of poverty I ever saw. It 


contains forty or fifty huts, so low, small, 
and dirty as scarcely to be more than bur- 
rows in the ground. Many of these seemed 
to be quite forsaken and gone to decay, and 
none so comfortable that the poorest famil 

in New England would think them habi- 


| table a single week. The people were at 
| work abroad. Only one man, a religious 


mendicant, was to be seen. Poor as the 
people were, they had a temple, an idol, 
and this idle ignorant fellow who could not 


| read, for a priest and spiritual guide. 


The next village, though miserably poor, 
appeared so much better than the last as to 
wear somewhat the appearance of comfort. 
Some of the lower caste passed near where 
I sat down, but no one would stop. The 
brahmin of the village at length hearing 
that a sahit was sitting under the great tree 
where travellers halt, with a book in his 
hand, came to me. The people then lost 
their fears, and came and sat down before 
me. Here I reasoned with the brahmin for 
some time on the folly and sin of worship- 
ing wood and stone; and exhorted the peo- 
ple to escape from a system of superstition 
which can only blind their eyes, but never 
save their souls. The brahmin plead in 
favor of Hindooism, the custom of their 


|| forefathers, the antiquity of their shasters, 


' 


and the ignorance of the people. The latter 
is often adduced as a strong argument in 


ed repeating their incantations, and one || favor of idolatry. The ignorant, say they, 
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must have something — on which to | 
stay his mind while worshiping the invisi- | 
ble Jehovah. | 


27. Evening. Came to Merajgaum about 
five o’clock. The village contains 5,000 or 
6,000 people. Stopped at the common 
resting place. There are in almost every | 
village one or more of these resting places, 
called choudeces. These answer very nearly 
to the caravansaries spoken of in the 


on one side, with walls of mud, flat roofs, || 


and a hard earth floor. Here travellers 
stop at pleasure, cook their food, eat, 
smoke, sleep, and tell stories. These places 
are mostly built by some rich native, or at | 
public expense, and are always open and | 
free to all. I need not say they are not | 
furnished, for native travellers need no fur- 

nitare except a cooking vessel or two, and 

a cup to drink water from. These they | 
always carry with them. 


28. Most of the brahmins who came 
yesterday were shy of us to-day. Two or | 
three came about noon, and brought with | 
them a learned, proud gooroo,.who evident- | 
ly came to brow-beat and abuse us. I told 
him if he could use soft words, I would talk | 
with him, but it was not our custom to rail 
and dispute with rancor. He became more 
calm. We then conversed for some time. 
At length I used with him the argument 
which [ did with the people yesterday; and 
assured him that he must according to the 
confession of his own people seek some 
other refuge, or lose his soul. He rose and | 
went away in a rage. His mind was doubt- 
less irritated on this subject before he came. | 
Many of the common people heard us glad- | 
ly. e had promised to distribute what 
books we could spare, at three o'clock. 
Long before the hour arrived our place was 
thronged with urgent applicants. In a few 
moments we distributed nearly all our 
stock, reserving but a few for the villages 
we shall pass on our way home. Four 
times our whole stock would not have an- 
swered the demand. When we said, “we 
ean give no more”’ they still pressed their 


applications. | groom. 
| 


We have not yet the happiness to know 
in this part of India, that these urgent ap- 
plications for books are often or general 
made on account of the religious truth 
which they contain. They are oftener 
made on account of the scantiness of books 
among the people—the demand for schools, 
curiosity, and perhaps a desire to get a book 
because another has got one. In either 
case we have reason to believe the books 
will be read, and therefore ought to rejoice | 
that so wide a door is open to set religious | 
truth before the people. | 

} 
| 





28. Evening. Rode to Goomerpiper a 
small village on our way to Ahmednuggur. | 
The cultivators were just returning from | 
the field. The herdsmen were driving | 
their flocks into the village. Travellers | 
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were unlading their beasts of burden at 
| some resting place or watering them at 
| some neighboring well. Here too might be 
| seen the women coming with pitchers on 
| their heads to draw, and Rachel's sheep 
| and Laban’s cattle coming to drink. 


| The sun had not yet set. The people 


|| seeing us disposed to talk with them soon 


| gathered around us. We sat down upon 


|| the steps of the temple, without the walks, 

western part of Asia. They are sheds open || 
| 
| 


and there preached to them Jesus. Among 
some objections which as Hindoos they 
| urged against Christianity was this common 


Christians lead most ungodly lives.” A hu- 
miliating truth which cannot be denied. 
Their rulers, they said were Christians, but 
many of them were living in the open in- 
dulgence of sins which are most express] 
forbidden in the ten commandments whic 
I had been repeating to them. Would to 
God, that it were not too true, that the 
world over, the ungodly example of men 
called Christians, is one of the most stub- 
born obstacles against the propagation of 
Christianity. 

Returned home in the evening of March 
Ist much fatigued. Had been absent eight 
days—rode 9) miles—recruited my health— 
| revived my spirits, visited sixteen villages, 

and made known the words of salvation to 
some thousands of deluded Hindoos. The 
| bondage to which the people though wil- 
| ling slaves, and the tyranny with which 


| 
| 
. 
‘|one, “that a vast number professing to be 
} 





_| brahmins lord it over the consciences of an 


ignorant and bigoted populace, never a 
peared to me so abominable as ‘during this 
short tour. 


LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH OF MR. HERVEY. 


In our last number, we noticed the lamented 
death of Mr. Hervey. In a moment, his toils 
for his perishing fellow-men were closed. Most 
impressively are his fellow-laborers reminded of 
the importance of effort while the day lasts, and 
| of being also ready for the coming of the bride- 





| Mr. Hervey was born on the 22d of January, 
1799, at Kingsbury, Warren county, New York. 
| He graduated at Williams College, in 1824. 
| After leaving college he taught school in Bloom- 
ing Grove and Albany, New York, for one year, 
and in the following year, performed the duties 
| of tutor in Williams College. The three years 
| succeeding, he spent in the study of theology in 
the theological seminary at Praceton, N.J. In 
the winter of 1823, while in his junior year in 
college, he was hopefully converted to God. 
The perusal of the life of David Brainerd first 
led him to consider seriously the subject of de- 
voting himself to the foreign missionary service. 
In September, 1829, he was ordained in the 
Park-street church, in Boston, as a missionary to 
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married to Miss Elizabeth R. Smith, daughter of 
Deacon Jacob Smith of Hadley, Mass. 
2d of August 1830, in company with several 
other missionaries, they embarked for Calcutia 
in the brig Corvo. They arrived in Bombay 
on the 7th of March 13831. 
Bombay on the 3d of May 1831. Mr. Hervey 
removed to the new station at Ahmednuggur, on 
the 21st of April, 1832. 


The following account of his last moments is |, 


furnished in a letter from Mr. Read to the afflict- 
ed parents of Mr. Hervey, who now reside in 
Troy, New York. 


Ahmednuggur, May 13, 1832. 
My dear Mr. and Mrs. Hervey—We 
have heard with much joy of the gracious 
visitation which your dear family have ex- 
perienced from on high. The Father of all 
mercies has been pleased to show you a glo- 
rious manifestation of his goodness. Gold 
and silver and all precious treasures cannot 
buy what God has freely given you through 
his dear Son. I doubt not you will point 
back to your dear son William as the in- 
strument, to some extent, by which this 
has come to you. You will not won- 
ler that we say we have rejoiced to hear 
such blessed intelligence from Troy. To 
hear that a single soul is born again, and 
thereby made heir to all the glories of the 


upper world, is a subject of unspeakable joy |, 


to all who love the Lord Jesus. If then, 


On the || 


Mrs. Hervey died at || 





Dee. 
the heathen. On the 30th of June, 1830, he was || ning he came upon the verandah where 


| Mrs. Read was sitting, with the little moth- 
erless boy. He appeared ill—said he had 
| been vomiting. As the cholera is prevail- 
| ing to some extent in town, Mrs. R. imme- 
| diately expressed fears that he might be at- 
tacked. She urged him to send fora phy- 
sician, and in the mean time to take somée 
| cholera medicine. He said, no, he should 
| be well soon. He then went to his own 
room, which is but a few yards from our 
‘house. Mr. Jackson, the chaplain, called 
at this moment, and on being informed that 
| Mr. Hervey was ill, he immediately went 

to him. He then appeared cheerful, and 
| did not regard himself much ill. As he 
| grew worse, Mr. J. persuaded him at seven 


| o'clock ta have a physician and accordingly 


sent for Doct. Graham. I had gone into 
| the village and did not return till aftet 
| seven o'clock. I then found him on the 
bed. He was so hoarse that he could 
scarcely speak loud, and deaf with one ear. 
| The hoarseness as also the deafness came 
on him suddenly, when he was first attack- 
|ed. His visage was already marked with 
death. The doctor came about half past 
seven, and to our great alarm and astonish- 
ment, declared he had the spasmodic cholera. 
No time was lost. Medicine was imme- 


'| diately given, and all done that human skill 


the title to the unfading, incorruptible in- | 


heritance is a just ground of such joy both | 


to men and angels, how much greater joy 
ought the actual possession of it Fe 
Suppose your heart fixed on this world, and 
your son were made heir to an earthly 
throne, you would, in consequence rejoic~, 
but, on account of the contingencies of this 


life, your joy would not be full until you | 
e 


saw him in the actual possession of it. Will 


ou then rejoice, or will you mourn, when || 


tell you, that your beloved son William 
has t 
»ssion of the incorruptible inheritance. 
~~ akable joys, to which, as an heir 
of God, he was intitled, are now his. He 
has finished his course. His pilgrimage is 
ended, and he safely landed beyond the 
swelling flood. To you, to us, to all his 
dear friends, it seemeth not joyous, but 
grievous. But to him, we trust, it is joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. We shall 
ge to him, but he will not return to us. 
ut, dear brother, much as I loved thee, I 


would not call thee from thy mansions of || 


rest. I would not take the crown from 
_ head, or the harp from your hand. 

ut why do | keep you from the distressing 
events of William’s death?—Yesterday he 
was, for aught we saw or heard to the con- 
trary, as wellas he who now writes you. 
We saw him at two o'clock. He then ap- 
peared well. At half past six in the eve- 


en his crown. He has actually taken ' 


t 


| could do to save his life. But it was too 
| late. All was lost. He was fast failing— 
| was exercised with severe spasms—his eyes 
sunken—his countenance fallen, and the 
| cold sweat of death was profusely upon him. 
When I first saw him, he said he thought it 
very doubtful whether he should live. I 
asked him how death appeared to him. He 
| replied, “I have been an unprofitable ser- 
| vant.’’ He requested us to pray “that God: 
| would have mercy on him, a sinner.” 
When I referred to his parents and friends 
in America, he said, “I wish you would 
write them. Tell them all I love them, and 
hope to meet some of them in heaven;— 
but,” added he feelingly, “J fear I shall not 
meet them au there.”’ To Mrs. R. who was 
sitting near him, he said, “My little boy, I 
commit to you. Take him, and the little 
I leave, and take care of him till you can 
send him to America.” About ten o'clock 
| he requested me to read the 26th chapter of 
| Isaiah, and pray with him. I also read the 

12th chapter of the same book. This chap- 
ter his dear Elizabeth requested might be 

read at this time in the evening, just one 
| year and ten days before, when she was 
about to enter her eternal rest. I well re- 

member she then said to her afflicted hus- 
band, “You will follow me soon.”’ Whether 
| she had a presentiment it would be so soon, 
| I know not. We did not understand it so. 
Our dear friend and physician, Doct. Gra- 
| ham, to whose kindness we are dail in- 

debted, scarcely left him a moment till he 
| died. But the cold hand of death was upon 

him. Medicine, a hot bath, and every 
| means which was used to restore the heat 
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of the body, were all unavailing. He |; in the country fourteen months, and had 
seemed resigned to go at his Father's bid- || become acquainted with the Mahratta lan- 
ding. His mind was stayed on Jesus. Not || guage, so far as to be able to converse with 


not communicate much for yourconsolation, || extent in a more public way. He lived for 





a murmuring word escaped his lips.— He did 1 the people in private, and preach to some 


nor did we ourselves enjoy his dying coun- || 
sels. He said he wished to say much, but |! 


was not able. His reason appeared perfect | 
till the last, and he could speak a single 

sentence in a low whisper till an hour be- | 
fore he breathed out his spirit. Mr. Graves | 
who at present lives more than a mile from | 
us, was with him from nine in the evening 

till he died. He consvled him by the 

promises of God, and his own holy conver- 

sation. So often has brother G. been at the 

threshhold of death, that he seems no 

stranger there. Brother H. requested him 

about 12 o’clock, to commend him again to 

the Father of Spirits. Nature was now fast 

giving way. The spirit struggled to be | 
tree. The pains, the “dying strife,” was 

inexpressibly severe. I never had such a 

view of what the King of terrors is, when 

sent to take away the spirit of man. How 

imperious his demand, how incorrigible, 

how awful, his summons. About half past 

three o'clock he was attacked with a spasm 

which continued, with short intervals of 

apparent quiet, for nearly half an hour. 

After this he sunk down in quiet. It was 

nature’s last struggle. He spake no more; 

but sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. As “the 

light began to dawn,”"—‘“while it was yet 

dark,’ his disembodied spirit rose from the 

prison of its clay, and began its everlasting 

song. Favored brother, who could have 

chosen a more desirable hour to bid farewell 

to earth. At this hour the Lord of life 

arose and triumphed over death. Once, 

after a paroxism of puin, he asked the doc- 

tor how long he thought he could live. 

Again he said to Mrs. R. “It is an awful 

thing to die.” On being asked what mes- 

sage he would send to our brethren in Bom- 

bay, he said, “Give them my love—tell 

them to love one another.” T 

stood arcund his bed, on being asked what 
he would say to us, he replied, “Live near 
to God.” 


His remains, owing to the heat of the 
climate, were interred the evening of the 
day on which he died, in the English bury- 
ing ground. Mr. Jackson, the chaplain, 
Col. P., commandant of the station, the 
physicians, and most of the officers of the 
adilitary, accompanied us to the burying 
round. -After the reading of the church of 
sngland service by the Rev. Mr. Jackson, 
we deposited the remains of your beloved 
son, and of our dear brother and fellow- 
laborer, in his lonely grave. Alas! what is 
man! Surely life is a vapor. How soon has 

vapor vanished. 


© us. who ; 


the most part of the time, after the death of 
Elizabeth, with us. We did what we could 
to make him happy. But the hand of the 
Lord seemed heavy upon him. Life seem- 
ed a burcen to him. With you, the silver 
cords which bind parents and child are 
now severed, and you are left to mourn. 
With us the tender and strong ties which 
cement the hearts of long tried, and long 
beloved friends, of fellow Christians, but 
more than all of fellow missionaries in a 
strange land are now broken. We sympa- 
thise with you—we feel for you—we pray 
that God whom we serve may comfort you, 
and make you love the cause of missions 
more for the great sacrifice you have now 
been called to make in this best of all 
causes. Although God try his people, and 
cut off those who in obedience to his com- 
mands go forth to preach Christ to the hea- 
then;—we are still sure that the “cause of 
missions is the cause of God.” 

May this afflictive dispensation be abun- 
dantly sanctified to the church of Christ, 
and to the cause of missions. Come, all ye 
who loved our dear brother, come fall at the 
feet of sovereign mercy, and there plead 
that the indignation of the Lord may pass 
by, and spare us. 

I am, dear friends, yours affectionately. 

Reap. 
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MR. WINSLOW'S JOURNAL OF AN EXCURSION 
TO COLOMBO AND THB INTERIOR OF THE 
ISLAND. 


The Voyage to Colombo. 


Jaffna, February 14, 1832.—It being 
thought advisable for one of our number to 
wait upon the new governor, to make in- 
terest for the removal of the restrictions 
upon us, and in other ways to promote the 
objects of the mission, and one of our child- 
ren needing a change of air, I left Oodoo- 
ville this aiternoon with Mrs. W. and two 
chilaren, and came down to Jaffnapatam, 
where we are detained for the night with 
our Wesleyan friends; the boat in which we 


'are to go, not being ready, according to 
| agreement. 


18. Mrs. W. was quite ill last night so 
that we feared she would be unable to pro- 
ceed, but was so relieved this morning as to 
come on board the dhong. To one who 


|| has never seen a boat of this description, it 


Here, dear afflicted friends, ends the || would be a curiosity. The one in which 


story of your beloved William—cut off in || 


morning of life—snatched away just as | 
he had begun to tell the dying heathen of | 
Jesus ond, 


we are is about the size of a man-of-war's 
long-boat; though unlike that, fl is sharp at 
both ends and very narrow. It is probably 


the resurrection. He had been || much like the boats with which Alexander 
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descended the Indus, 2,160 years ago; for 
the people in India are as little given to 
change in their maritime affairs as in 
others. The march of intellect neither ac- 
celerates nor disturbs, the even course of 
things here. The dhong, either large or 
small, is the common vessel of the country. 
The natives seldom attempt any improve- 
ment upon it, although its construction is 


such as to have commonly only one consid- | 
erable sail, and to go only with a fair wind. | 
As to beating against the wind, or sailing | 
with a stiff breeze or heavy sea, they never | 


think of it. 


They seldom venture out of 
sight of land, or sail in the night. 


a sea break over them, but are in this re- 


spect, however large, like open boats. They | 
have however a sort of deck, or more pro- | 


perly roof, formed of sticks and leaves in 


the manner of thatch rising from two sides | 
through the greater part of the boat's | 
— and there is an opening near the | 
mi 


iddle for putting in and taking out the 
lading—this formin 
all. Near this opening is placed a large box 
fifléd.quith sand, or a kind of h@arth made 
of si r cooking. When going in one 
of these conyeyahces, if you have not a 
palankeen, or something of the kind, to 
place on the top of the roof, in which to 
screen yourself from the sun, you must be 
content with a place in the hold close to 


this hearth, and have its heat and smoke | 


added to the direct rays of a tropical sun, 
in a place which the wind never thinks of 


visiting, and could not unless like the | 


Irishman’s, it “should blow up and down.” 
With two little children, in a dhong, we 
are likely to prove pretty fully the pleasures 
of this mode of travelling. 
where one may generally step into a stage 
or steamboat, and find every accommoda- 
tion provided which he may need, he can 
know scarcely any thing of the difficulties 
of going either by land or water in this 
country. Every thing you may need must 
be taken with you, and your conveyance is 
both slow and uncomfortable. 


20. Yesterday being Sabbath, we lay by | 


at Condatchy. I preached in the morning 
at the house of the only protestant in the 
place, a man of European descent. A room 
of considerable size was pretty well filled 
with heathens, and Roman Catholics. 
Of these a few were women. All listened 
with great attention, and received with 
much avidity, some tracts which 1 of- 
fered them, and asked for more. There are 
several villages in the neighborhood and 
around them some cultivation, but most of 
the country between Manaar and this place 
is a mere desert of sand, covered with a 
stinted shrubbery. This year, as there has 
been very little rain, every thing seems al- 
most burnt gp. Near Ronse many pal- 
myra trees have lost all their foliage, and 
appear standing here and there in the topes, 
like the naked masts of a ship. The pearl 
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They | 
have no decks to carry off the water should | 


the+hold, cabin and | 


In America, | 
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| fishery here, takes place at the intérvals of 
two or three, or sometimes six or seven 
years, as the — come to perfection, 
and bring in a large profit to the govern- 
ment. The wind proving favorable this 
morning, we came on near to Calpenteen, 
| where the boatmen run into a bay about 
' three o'clock in the afternoon, being afraid 
to proceed on account of the wind and sea 
being too high for their slender boat. Cal- 
penteen was, under the Dutch, a place of 
some importance, having a fort and a large 
native population. The fort is now almost 
| in ruins. There is here a depot for salt, 
which is collected and sold in large quanti- 
ties, for the supply of the interior. Salt 
| being gathered on the marshes, in all the 
northern parts of the island, might be made 
an important article of export. At Jaffna 
|. it is sometimes gathered in such quantities, 
that the government, finding it difficult to 
guard it from the natives and to secure the 
sale of what is laid up in their stores, cause 
| large quantities of it to be mixed with sand 
or thrown into the sea. 

22. This morning we found ourselves 
near Negombo, and learned from a fisher- 
man that a dhong was lost there last night, 
| having sprung a leak by laboring in the 
| heavy sea. It was run on shore and went 

to pieces. The wind to-day, however, has 

not been strong, and though we hoped to 
reach Colombo before night we have been 
| able only to come to anchor at the entrance 
| of the harbor late in the evening. 





! 


At Colombo. 


Feb. 24. 
| deacon Glenie. 

disposed towards our mission and ready to 
aid us by every means in his power. The 
| 


Called this morning on Arch- 
Found him most favorably 


arch-deacon resides at St. Sebastians, 
arch-deacon Twistleton former! 

was. Itis nearly a mile from the fort, al- 

most in the extreme part of the suburbs, at 
' the sontheast, on a rising ground, which 
|| commands a view of the lake in which is 
Slave Island. The situation is very pleas- 
ant; and the mansion large and handsomely 
|, farnished. Mrs. Glenie returned a few 
| months since from England, where she had 
been with her children several years for 
their education. In the afternoon we dined 
with our Wesleyan friends at Colpetty, 
| about a mile south of the fort where they 
have a house most favorably situated on the 
| sea-shore. It is now occupied by Mr. Har- 
| dy, Mr. Clough having lately lett for Eng- 
land. The difference in the temperature of 
this place where they have a fresh sea- 
| breeze, and that at the mission-house in the 
| suburbs east of the fort, is ver rceptible. 
| Most ‘of the gentlemen at Co ombo, not 
| 


where 


obliged by the duties of their station to re- 
main in the fort, live either north or south 
| of it, near the sea, in gardens surrounded 
| by topes of cocoanut and other trees., Col- 





| petty and other places on the sea-shore are 
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in consequence much altered by the build- 
ing of many gentlemen's seats since we 
were here in 1819; but in other respects 
Colombo appears much the same. The 
principal improvement in the public build- 
ings is the addition of a large and even ele- 
gant custom-house. In the evening I 
preached in the Wesleyan chapel, the same 
formerly occupied by Mr. Chater in the fort, 
toa very attentive congregation composed 
mostly of soldiers. It was pleasing to see 
the interest with which they listened to di- 
vine truth, in a manner so different from 
the general apathy of a Hindoo congrega- 
tion. 


The 25th Mr. Winslow passed in interviews 
with his missionary friends, Mr. and Mrs. Lam- 
brick. On the 26th he preached in the Wes- 
leyan chapel, and aiso visited the Sunday School 
connected with St. Paul’s church, and heard Mr. 
Hosford, the chaplain, preach. 


Feb 27. At Cotta this morning called at 
the office of the chief secretary to govern- 
ment, and found Mr. Treffnell, the gov- 
ernor's son-in-law, and was invited by him 
to the government house, where I was in- 
troduced to Mrs. Treffnell. They were 
both very kind and polite. Mr. T. made 
many inquiries concerning our missions, 
especially our plans of education; with 


which he expressed himself greatly pleased. || 


Of his own accord he offered to write the 
| Senay in our behalf, and use his in- 

uence to have the liberty granted us which 
we desire. Inthe afternoon, or rather eve- 
ning, we came out to Cotta. 


Mission Station and Seminary at Cotta. 


Feb. 23. We find this a charming sta- 
tion. It is about six miles from Colombo, 
and is famous as the former residence of the 
native kings of this part of the country. 
At the time the Portuguese first esta)lished 
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‘end is a pulpit, and the room with the ve- 
randah of the house answer for a chapel. 
| A little back of the mission houses and also 
fronting the river, is the institution. This 
is only one story, but is large and high. 
The principal room or hall for examination, 
&c., is 50 by 25 feet, with a very wide 
verandah both in front and back. Connect- 
ed with this in the body of the building, is 
a library-room of the same width as the 
hall. On each end, in the form of wings, 
though extending on either side only to the 
line of the verandah, are setts of rooms for 
the instructors or others, to the number of 
|four or five in each wing. The whole 
building, including the two verandahs, is 
136 feet in length by about 75 in breadth. 
A little further back and to the north is a 
range of small rooms of two stories in 
height; the lower occupied for the printing- 
office and book-bindery and the upper as a 
school-room, and dining-room, ont dened 
tories for the institution lads, of whom 
there are now 16 on the foundation. To 
the north of these and of Mr. Lambrick’s 
dwelling-house is Mrs. Lambrick’s school- 
|room, which is large, and having low walls 
with high roof supported by pillars, is ver 
airy. In this school more than 50 fem 
children are collected daily from half 
‘nine to three o'clock, to 4 instructed in 
reading, sewing, &c. They live with their 
parents. 

March 8. Went to Colombo with Mrs. 
Bailey, and breakfasted with Mr. Hosford, 
the chaplain of St. Paul’s Church. We then 
visited the seminary which is supported by 
| government. There are nearly children 
and youth of different classes, most of them 
natives and country born, studying English 
‘and the native languages, Cingelese and 
Tamul, under different masters. They 
also attend to arithmetic and geography, 
and have some religious instruction. r. 
Hosford has the superintendence of the 
seminary. We met here Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Wenham, both chaplains lately arrived. 





a factory at Colombo, the chief here was 
called the emperor of Cotta. 
as the name of the place signifies, cotta 
being fort. The missionary establishment 
is on a hill of no great elevation, at the bot- 
tom of which runs a small river, which 
here spreads itself so as to form a sheet of 
water resembling a small lake. On the 
brow of the hill and separated from each 
other by a small ravine, are the two mis- 
sion bungalows, or houses, one occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lambrick, and the other, 
which is in fact two houses under one roof, 
" Mr. and Mrs. Selkirk and Mr. Bailey. 
hese are both, and especially the latter, 
large and airy, containing ten or twelve 
rooms and long and wide verandahs. In 
front of the furmer, and adjoining to it at 
right angles, is a long, open room, covered 
by a roof, which is supported on pillars con- 
nected together by a low wall. The floor 
nds towards the river. At the farther 


VOL. XXVIII. 


He had afort | ada from the Society for the pro 


The latter was a missionary in Upper Can- 
tion of 
the Gospel, and sometime in New York, 
| which he left in May last. He was ac- 
quainted with some of our friends, from 
whom we were glad to hear. He is station- 
ed at Galle. At evening I expounded a 
portion of Scripture to the English congre- 
gation here. 


9. Called with Mrs. W. at the arch- 
deacon's. We had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. and Mrs. Wenham and learning from 
them more particulars concerning such of 
our friends as they had seen in America, 
‘and about the country generally, which is 
still so dear to us, that to see any one from 
it is a feast to our hearts. Had the pleasure 
of receiving at evening an official answer 
from government to a communjcation made 
by me a few days since, on the . ++ of 
the restrictions upon our missicn. an- 
| swer is highly favorable. 


50 











13. There being no prospect of the gov- 
ernor’s coming down at present, and it 
being still desirable that I should see him, 
I have concluded to go into the interior; for 
which purpose | left Cotta this,'morning 
and am this afternoon to proceed part of 
the way to Kandy by the mail coach which 
has lately commenced running as far as 
Mahaina, about half the distance to Kandy. 


Excursion into the Interior. 


March 14. I left, as proposed, and came 
on befere 12 o'clock at night to the small | 
inn lately established at Mahaina, the only 
one on the island. After taking some re- 
freshment, I proceeded the same night on} 
7 way to this place, by a sort of litter in| 
which I suffered in the night from the | 
heavy dews, and in the day from the | 
scorching sun, but arrived in safety and in| 
health, with the exception of a sick head- | 
ache, at this place a little after mid-day. | 
Have been most kindly received by Mr. | 
and Mrs. Browning of the Church Mission- 
» Society. Though | passed along much | 
of the road by night, as there was a good | 
moon, I saw enough to know that it every | 
where presents scenes most attractive to| 
one o~ © up in the vicinity of moun- | 
tains, and who has for many years seen | 
little else than one unvaried plain. On| 
leaving Colombo you enter the country by | 
what is called the Grand Pass, where is a 
long bridge over the Calany Ganga, laid on | 
boats. Your road then lies for some miles | 
through extended rice fields, near the river. | 
It is here perfectly straight and generally | 
raised several feet above the fields. It is! 
made almost as smooth and hard as a floor 
by a process of pounding into it a lateri-| 
tious stone called Cabbook, and covering it | 
with coarse sand. As the road reaches the | 
higher lands it is so laid out and so levelled | 
by cutting down the hills, filling up the} 
valleys, and blasting the rocks, as to leave | 
very few inequalities of ascent and descent. | 
It is indeed a grand military way from | 
Colombo to Kang , 72 miles, made at the | 
expense it is said of 200,000 pounds, includ- | 
ing several ae. Captain Dawson, the | 
engineer, who had the principal share in| 
laying out the road, and conducting the | 
operations upon it for several years, has 
since died anda monument is about being | 
erected to his memory at the head of the! 
most difficult pass. In this pass the road | 
runs along the side of a mountain, so that | 
on one hand you see cliffs some hundred | 
feet above, and a precipice as many below | 
you, and look down upon considerable hills 
rising out of the deep vallies. Some of the 
mountains are naked at the top, ending in| 
bold and barren rocks, others are covered | 
with large trees and under-brush, even to 
their summits. They do not generally ex- 
tend in ridges, or connected chains, but are 
as separate masses thrown together without 
order and sometimes one upon another. 
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They are generally conical at the top, or 
more or less approach that form. To me 
the vast piles of rocks, and occasionally a 
small cataract tumbling over them, havin 
washed bare immense ledges, and separa’ 
from them, blocks of stone of every size and 
figure, was to me, who have not looked on 
any wild mountain scenery since I left 
New England, a most enchanting prospect. 


As the governor was not expected to return to 
Kandy immediately, it became necessary for 
Mr. Winslow to procced 52 miles further into the 
interior. The following Sabbath he remained at 
Ramboodie, being most hospitubly entertained 
by Lieut. Roddy, of the Ceylon rifle regiment, 
He held an interesting meeting with the families 
of two English sergeants. 


Newera Ellia. 


March 19. Left Ramboodie early this 
morning and came on slowly to this place. 
The first eleven miles is ascending, as 
road rises more than 4,000 feet, and then 
descends about 1,000, to come into the val- 
ley at Newera Ellia, which is estimated to 
be 6,200 feet above the sea; while some of 
the mountains around it are 8,200 feet, or 
higher than Adams Peak, a short distance 
to the west. The road ascends the moun- 
tain by a very zigzag elbowing course, turn- 
ing back upon itself so that in places one 
part runs almost parallel with another, and 
by a few steps across, you save many rods 
round. In this manner it is greatly length- 
ened, but made so as to be in no place steep. 
The mountain is thickly wooded and the 
trees do not asin a cold latitude become 
small and stinted on the higher elevations; 
but when the soil is good, as large and tall 
as in lower places, and more like those in 
the forests of temperate climates. They 
are covered with moss. This mountain 
and indeed all the mountains of the interior 
are evidently of primitive formation. After 
reaching the highest elevation of the road 
you soon come all at once in sight of this 
valley in the mountains, about five miles in 
circuit. Ft is an undulated plair, thro 
which runs a small river toward the south- 
west. On the banks of this is the Rhodo- 
dendron in different places, with beautiful 
blossoms, the only tree on the plain. The 
ground gradually ascends on each side 
with various swells, till it comes to the foot 
of steep mountains thickly wooded. On the 
little elevations not far from the foot of 
these mountains, the few houses in the 
place are built. There are now but five or 
six; but two are building. Of the latter, one 
belongs to the late governor, Sir Edward 
Barnes. It is nearly finished, and willbe ® 
splendid edifice for so retired a place; the 
expense of it being estimated at 3,000 
pounds, which it will probably exceed. 
The other houses are much like neat cot- 
tages in temperate climates, with chim 
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neys, broad floors, glass windows, and a de- 
lightful garden. 


20. On arriving at the governor’s lodge, 
1 found his excellency was not at home, 
but Lady Horton very kindly invited me to 
take a room with them; and in the aiter- 
noon proposed to walk out and see the gar- 
dens and other curiosities of the place. In 
one of the gardens which was laid out by 
Sir Edward Barnes, [ saw almost every 
variety of vegetables to be found in a 
European garden, with flowers and fruits 
both oriental and occidental. Here were 
roses and carnations, with the yellow and 
white jessamines—strawberries with pine 
apples—and orange and lime trees cultivat- 
ed with apples, pears and peaches. On one 
side was the coarse mountain grass, in 
which buffaloes were grazing, and on the 
other was a field of ripe oats designed for 
the nobler horse. As there is shate of 
water, which comes down in rivulets on 
almost every side from the mountains, and 
can easily be conducted to the grounds, and 
as the climate is favorable for working even 
in the sun near noon-day, and the soil, 
though not the best, is capable of improve- 
ment, this may be made a delightful spot 
fora garden. Indeed the valley ie a very 
desirable place of residence, having a tem- 
perate climate in the torrid zone, and thus 
combining ii a measure the advantages of 
each. Even an epicure need not find fault, 
as he might have on his table not only 
butcher’s meat and tolerable fowls, but 
green peas, with rice, and currey, and man- 
gotarts, before his pine-apples and strawber- 
ries. Whether grapes will flourish seems 
doubtful. I saw to-day a vine, but it was 
young. It is probably too cold for peaches; 
pears and apples may do better. It is, at 
any rate, a most delightful place of resort 
for an invalid, debilitated, exhausted, and 
worn down by the heat of the plains below; 
and it must be considered a great mercy 
that such places have been discovered in 
this “land of the sun.” 


29. Breakfasted this morning with the 
surgeon of the establishment here; and as 
the governor did not return till afternoon, I 
—_ most of the morning in rambling over 

e plains and climbing the sides of the 
mountains, where I found some of my old 
acquaintances in the shape of blackberries 
and raspberries. I wished to ascend the 
rar ge mountain, which is said to be 

igher than Adam's Peak, and from which 
that peak, as a gentleman told me, seems 
so near that one might fancy he could reach 
it with a rifle ball, and the shed on it cover- 
ing the famous print of a foot, supposed by 
the Cingalese to be Boodhu’s, may be dis- 
tinctly seen; but I had not time to gratify 
my curiosity in this respect. It wae, per- 
haps, be impossible for me to describe the 
peculiar sensations, so long unfelt, which I 
experienced from the cold, so bracing and 
invigorating, and so different from the lan- 
guor constantly felt below. I walked antil 





| noon without fatigue, and without feeling 
uncomfortable from the heat of the sun. 

| The governor returned home a little 
aflernoon. As soon as he had taken some 
|refreshment, he invited me to walk, and 
while out discussed with me the different 
| subjects which I wished to bring to his no- 
jtice. On all of them his excellency ex- 
| pressed himself with the greatest kindness. 
| Sir Robert mentioned his intention of ere 
| long visiting our stations. 


Colombo Roads. 


March 30. Have received pressing invi- 
| tations from our good friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
|Mooyart, who are now at Matrina, to 
| visit them, and it would give us great 
| pleasure to do so as we have not seen them 
\since they left Jaffna, nearly eight years 
jago: but as we have finished our business 
| here, and the wind is now becoming favor- 
|able for our return home, we cannot con- 
sistently prolong our stay. We indeed long 
to be at home, and in our proper work; 
both of which are rendered more dear and 
desirable to us by the little we have seen of 
the great world. Came on board our dhong 
this afternoon, and have moved away from 
the shore to the Roads, where large ships 
come to anchor. There are seldom more 
than two or three ships in the Roads, and 
now only one; but there are generally some 
sloops and brigs, and great numbers of 
;country dhonies from other parts of the 





|| island, and various parts of the coast, lying 
jin the Rqads and the partial harbor near 


the shore. 


At Manaar. 


April 4. We left Colombo Roads the 
night after coming on board the dhong, 
and have made comfortable, though rather 
| slow progress to this place. The principal 
unfavorable circumstance has been the 
| death, by cholera, of a native man on board. 
This terrible disorder prevailed at Colombo 
when we left. On the morning of the third 
day after our 7 he was taken,and he 
died at evening. Such medicines as we 
had with us were given and all the means 
in our power used to save him, but he 
seemed as though struck with death when 
the disorder seized him. Nothing gave him 
any considerable relief. He was able to ar- 
range his worldly affairs, to direct concern- 
ing the delivery of some money which had 
been entrusted to him, and to send messages 
to his wife and family to whom he was re- 
turning after an absence of a year. He 
was able to converse a little and to pray; 
bat I could not satisfy myself that he truly 
laid hold of the Savior in faith, though he 
called much on his name. He was a Cath- 
olic. Not long before he died I prayed 
with him, while the boatmen and passen- 
gers were all standing round; and after his 











|| death, we committed his body to the deep 
\|with prayer. It was about midmight. The 
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thought that others might probably be seiz- 
ed and carried off by the same disorder, 
which is generally considered more or less 
contagious, made the last olfice to the dead 
uncommonly solemn. As the corpse, de- 
cently wrapped up and made heavy with 
weights to secure its sinking immediately, 
was let down upon the quiet waters, and as 
they, only for a moment disturbed, closed 
over it with a gurgling sound, we felt as 
one does when the clods begin to fall hol- 
low on the coffin of a friend; and each per- 
nage was ready to say, “May not I be as 
suddenly cut off from life and my body be 
thus committed to the deep, to wait until 
the sea shall give up the dead that are 
therein?” All were serious, but I do not 
know that any lasting impression was made 
on the thoughtless boatmen. 


At Oodooville. 


April 6. By the kindness of our heavenly 
Father we are again at home, with the hap- 
piness of finding all our beloved brethren 
and sisters well. Had a favorable time from 
Manaar and came into Jaffna early this 
morning. Our dear Charles is not here to 
meet us, but we hope he is near the land of 
his fathers, and will ere long meet kind 
friends there, even those who love mission- 
aries’ children for their, or their mission’s 
sake. I have seen many things while ab- 
sent calculated to make me rejoice in my 
calling as a missionary, notwithstanding 
the- trials connected with it, and many 
things to show that it is a calling vastly 
important, and involving unspeakable re- 
sponsibilities. Ceylon, though favored 
above most other portions of the heathen 
world in the amount of Christian labor be- 
stowed upon it, is yet desolate and barren. 
The moral aspect it presents throughout, is 
similar to that of its wilds in the interior. 
Here and there a small cultivated spot, but 
all around are dreary wastes of heathenism. 
A great part of the Cingaiese population of 
the maritime provinces are baptised, and 
make some profession of Christianity: but 
they are still Budhists in practice, and what 
has more hold upon them, they are all 
Capnists or worshippers of the devil. The 
devil-dances and other forms of this wor- 
ship, are more attended to and have a 
stronger hold upon the feelings of the peo- 
ple than the ceremonies of Budhism. Even 
the Hindoo gods, who though considered 
inferior to Budhu, are joined with him as 
objects of worship, are more feared and 
more frequently resorted to in time of sick- 
ness and danger, than Budhu himself. In 
the southern part of the island is a temple 
to Katheraman or Skundun. the son of Siva, 
resorted to not only by Hindoo pilgrims 
from the northern of the island and the 
continent but by the Cingalese in greater 
numbers than flock to any Budhist temple. 
It is the scene of many miracles. Here 
many cut their throats and yet live, cut off 
their tongues and yet eat and speah, and 





|sometimes even cut off their heads and 
/have them joined on again! A wild ele- 
/phant comes on a set day each year from 
| the forest and assists in the public proces. 
| sions of the temple, and then returns to the 
| forest. A tree, to answer for a flagstaff, 
| Springs up and grows to a proper height in 
|a single night, and various other marvellous 
| things are done, if report is to be credited. 
|The Budhists temples, on the contrary, 
| boast of few or no miracles,a thing not to 
| be wondered at, since Budhu is asleep, and 
|therefore they attract comnts few 
| worshippers. The sermons of Budhu which 
are read by the priests, or their own wretch- 
ed composition in place of them, are but 
poor substitutes, so far as attraction is con- 
cerned, for the public processions and shows 
and pageantry of a Hindoo festival. Yet 
though the Cingalese certainly sit more 
lightly to their religion than the Hindoos, I 
do not see that they are any nearer the 
kingdom of God. Of the whole Cingalese 
population, probably not more than four or 
five hundred can in any charity be reckon- 
ed as true Christians. The Weslevans have 
nearly three hundred in their society, but 
they do not consider them all as truly con- 
verted. The Church missionaries have 
| forty or fifty in communion, and the Bap- 
|tists nearly the same number. Many a 
| baptised Cingalese, when asked of what 
| religion he is,‘Budhu?’ “No!” ‘Christian?’ 
“No!” ‘What then?’ “Government religion!” 
| Alas, when will such dry bones live? Not, 
| assuredly until there is some one to proph- 
|ecy upon them. Of almost the whole ex- 
| tended, and in some places, dense popula- 
tion of the interior, it may be said, “how 





| shall they hear without a preacher?”’ Except 


|the Wesleyan station at Kornegalle, now 
| left to a native, and the Church missionary 
| station at Kandy, occupied by a single mis- 
sionary, there is no one in the whole Kan- 
dian country to lift up his voice for Christ, 
or to proclaim to the multitudes who never 
yet so much as heard his name, that to 
them was born a Savior who is Christ the 
Lord. Oh when will it be said to all these, 
‘Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world.” Not until the Chris 
tian church is more awake to its responsi- 
bilities and privileges. and not until the 
Lord gives'the word, and great is the com- 
pany of preachers. The Lord hasten it in 
his time. 





Constantinople. 


JOINT COMMUNICATION FROM MESSRS. GOOD- 
ELL AND DWIGHT. 


Bunuk-Dere, June 2d, 1832. 
Very pear Sir—In addressing to you 
this our first joint communication, we would 
first of all acknowledge the goodness of 
God in preserving us and oar families 
amidst various dangers, seen and unseett, 


‘and in now bringing us together to unite 
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our prayers and efforts for the salvation of 
the perishing multitudes around us. 

Our families are now living in the same 
house at Buyuk-Dere; but for our own con- 
venience, as well as that of Mr. Schauffler, 
now daily expected here, we shall obtain 
another in some of the villages below, or 
in one of the suburbs of Constantinople, 
as soon as possible; in the selection of 
which, we shall have regard to economy, 
health, comfort, and utility. The Commit- 
tee are already aware that the expenses of 
living here are very considerable. House- 
rent is enormously high, particularly since 
the destruction of Pera; and the customs of 
the place, with regard to servants, are such 
that this item of family disbursements is 
much larger here than at Malta. 


The languages which are most ~— 
for us to know are the Turkish, the Greek, 
and the Armenian. Of these the Turkish 
is most extensively spoken, and is more 
than any other the universal language of 
the country as the medium of conversation. 
It is very desirable that ag missionary 
in this part of Turkey, for whatever class 
of people he may be designed, should be 
acquainted with the Turkish language. 
But as one of us has already a competent 
knowledge of this to enable him to con- 
verse on religious and other subjects with 
Torks, Armenians, Greeks, Jews, and other 
sects, and as our mission has more particu- 
lar reference to the Armenians, it is thought | 
best that the other should begin imme- 
diately the acquisition of their language; 
the importance of which, will, we think, | 
appear evident to you when we shall have | 
expressed more in detail the views which | 
we entertain and to which we beg leave | 
now to invite your attention. 

The question, “In what way can we | 
labor to the greatest possible advantage for | 





the good of the Armenians?” has occupied | 
many of our thoughts, and we trust has| 
often been the subject of our prayers. And | 
we are fully satisfied that, in order to begin | 
at the right end with them, we must com- 
mence with elementary schools. To say | 


nothing now of the universally admitted | 
fact, that impressions can be far more easily 
made on the mind of a child than on that 
of an adult, there are other strong reasons 
in favor of the course proposed to be pur- 
sued among the Armenians. Very few of 
these people comparatively, have ever been 
taught to read, and almost none have been 
taught to think. 

If now we put into their hands the word 
of God, or valuable books of human compo- 
sition, what important advantage will re- 
sult, while they have not yet learnt to dis- 
tinguish one letter from another? If we 
preach or talk to them, on subjects of 
eternal interest, the case may be some- 
what different, for the Lord may cause 
light to shine in the darkest mind; but, as 

ordinarily works through the under- 








standing, and by means suited te enlighten 


and convince it, all our preaching and talk- 
ing to men who are full of prejudice in 
favor of a grey-bearded system, who have 
never been accustomed to think, and who 
if referred to the law and tu the testimon 
cannot perhaps make out a syllable, or tell 
the name of a single letter—seems like 
splashing in the water, or beating the air. 
his difficulty is so obvious, that we need 
not enlarge. We must begin then with 
schools. We must teach the children to 
read. We must teach them that they have 
intellects, and that they have souls. Indeed 
the course of measures, that is now pur- 
sued with the Greeks, is essentially the 
same, as is imperiously demanded for the 
Armenians. But here we meet with an 
obstacle at the very threshhold. Suitable 
elementary books for schools the Armenians 
have not. When we think of the advan- 
tages of the children in our own country in 
this respect, and then look around us in 
this land of darkness, we are ready to sit 
down and weep. And we are quite eure 
that if the little boys and girls in America 
could for one hour make an exchange of all 
their nice little books, from the first lessons 
in the infant school and upwards, for the 
few unintelligible and worthless volames, 
put into the hands of the children here, 
they would be willing to give all their toys 
and pocket money and even the whole 
world, if they had it, to get their little 
treasures back again. Now, in what way 
can we bestow a richer blessing on the Ar- 
menian children, and confera greater bene- 
fit on their nation, than by putting them in 
possession of the juvenile literature of our 
own country? Translations, then, mast be 
made, or suitable books prepared, and they 
must be made too, or prepared, in the Ar- 
menian language. This is their national 
language. This is the language in which 


|| they are accustomed to express their relig- 


tous feelings. And this, also, is the lan- 
guage of their schools. Indeed according to 
the present policy and recent order of the 
patriarch, books in no other language are 
now permitted to be used in their schools. 


|| A knowledge of the Armenian language, 


then, seems to be indispensable in order to 
labor to the best possible advantage among 
them. 


Among the Greeks more than twenty 
Lancasterian schools have been established 
in this neighborhood within a year; and 
thus the Armenians have many examples 
of the good tendency of these institutions 
before their eyes; and have witnessed 
among their neighbors the result of experi- 
ment, which could not so easily have com- 
menced among themselves. We have rea- 
son to think, therefore, that what has been 
done for the Greeks will prove to be a great 
benefit to the Armenians. The former and 
present patriarchs, together with some of 
the bishops and other distinguished individ- 
uals of that communion, have formally vis- 
ited these schools, aud they express them- 
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selves highly gratified with the system. | 
Bat time only will show what will be the | 
effect of labors here for the good of this in- 

teresting class of men. The ex-patriarch 

Cuarabet, has been lately appointed head of 
the school department, and it is difficult 

now to conjecture whether his influence | 
will be favorable to our views or not, or to 
decide just in what way we can exert an 

influence without appearing to interfere | 
with his prerogatives. We have, however, | 
recently given directions to have the Lan- | 
casterian system and lessons translated im- 
mediately into their tongue for their use 
and benefit; and we are encouraged to hope 
from the interest they appear to feel in the 
subject, that we shall hereafter have some, 
yea much “fruit among them also, even as 
among other Gentiles.” 

But if the truths of the everlasting gos- | 
pel are faithfully communicated to the Ar- | 
menians, in whatever way, no doubt oppo- | 
sition will sooner or later arise. This we | 
confidently anticipate. From the known | 
character of the human heart, every where | 
essentially the same, and especially from 
the fact that, here, all the moral deformities | 
of the natural man are concealed under a 
rubbish of superstition, baptised by the 
name of Christianity, it cannot be other- 
wise than that any attempt to enlighten 
and regenerate will be vigorously repulsed. 
We pray God to give us much of that 
‘pure and peaceable wisdom” which cometh 
from above, to guide us in all our plans 
and at the same time to divest us entirely 
of worldly policy, and of a disposition to 
“confer with flesh and blood.” 

We think it proper to remark, that, in 
order to our carrying forward successfull 
the plan proposed with regard to schools, it 
will be necessary that the Committee fur- | 
nish us liberally with the means; and we 
should like to know more definitely than 
we do at present, and as soon as possible, | 
to what extent we may be authorised to go, | 
as to expense in this department of our 
labors. 

It is proper also to inform you that we 
have for the present employed Mr. Paspati, | 


at 200 piastres a month for half his time, to | 


give instruction to the Greek teachers of 
these new schools, in geometry and in other 
branches of science in which they may be 
found deficient. The other half of the time 
he has to himself, to devote to his own 
studies, to give lessons in English to those 
who may wish to acquire the language, at 
a reasonable compensation, &c. &c. 








Greece. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR.) 
KING AT ATHENS. 


April 1, 1832. Had divine service in my | 
school, and at my own house. 
_6. Read a handbill, stuck up on a shop, | 


ject of it was to call the attention of this 
people to the subject of keeping the Lord's 
day holy. The Seumgreenies ave also is- 
sued an order to have all the shops closed 
on Sunday, and to prevent buying and sel- 
ling on that day, as has hitherto been the 
case. The fair is to be on Monday instead 
of Sunday. These acts of the bishop and 


‘the demogerontes have given me great joy. 


About this time I learned that a man of 
this place had been taken by thieves about 
three hours distant from Athens, and they 
have sent in, or the person taken has by 
their order sent in to the people here to pay 
five thousand piastres for his ransom. 
night a man was sent off with about 100 
dellars, with the hope that the robbers 
would be contented with this sum. It is 
stated that last night they came, forty or 
fifty in number, to the mills on the road to 
Menedi, one hour distant from this, and 
took a quantity of meal. 

7. The bishop of Talanti, and his broth- 
er and one of the demogerontes called on 
me. The bishop said he understood that I 
was intending to employ a teacher of an- 
cient Greek; that he was very glad to learn 


| this, and approved of my plan. Spoke with 


him on the subject of what he had done in 
calling the attention of the people to the 
observance of the Lord's day, and read to 
him what Nehemiah said to the Jews who 
profaned the Sabbath. 

8. Sabbath. The shops were all shut, 
so far as I had opportunity to observe, and 
no business, or little, done in the mar- 
ket. In the aflernoon it began to rain. 


| There has been a draught, and the next day 


had been talked of as a day of fasting and 
prayer for rain; but the blessing came as 
soon as the people began to keep the Lord’s 
day holy. This event was noticed by sev- 
eral, in connection with the orders which 
had been issued above mentioned. 

In the morning more than‘a hundred 


| persons were present at my usual service; 


most of them, however, scholars belonging 


' to my schools. There were several youn 
/ men who are not members of my school. 


All seemed very attentive. My principal 
subject was repentance. At eleven, I had 
another service in Greek at my house, 
thirty-five persons were present. 

11. The news came that the three resi- 
dents had acknowledged the constitutional 
assembly as the lawful government of 
Greece. 

20. Last night some person or persons 
entered Mr. Robertson's house, broke open 
some trunks and desks, took a few articles 
of clothing, and then kindled a fire in one 
of the rooms, put on chairs and desks, and 
left. Early in the morning the fire was 
discovered and extinguished. It had burned 
a large hole through the floor, and some 
the beams were entirely burnt off. It is @ 


|! wonder that the whole house was not con- 


sumed, with Mrs. R. and her children. A 


signed by the bishop of Talanti. The ob- |! man named Theodore, who had been in Mr- 
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R.’s employ, was suspected of having done 
the deed, and was immediately arrested. 

21. Theodore confessed his crime, and 
implicated another person, a young man 
who was last year for a while in my school, 
and afterwards in Messrs. Robertson and 
Hill's school. 

24. Having been informed that the two 
men had both confessed their crime of hav- 
ing set fire to Mr. Robertson’s house, and 
that probably they would be sentenced to 
death, I went to see them. I first, howeyer, 
called on the selichtar, (the principal Tirk 
in the place,) to pay my respects to him, 
and ask his permission to see the prisoners. 
He immediately’ granted my request and 
sent a soldier to open the prison. | found 
them confined in irons, and apparently very 
sorrowful. After conversing a while with 
them, I prayed with them, and promised to 
send them a New Testament. Two or 
three Turks were present. 


26. In the morning, as I was walking 
out in the market, I saw two Turks prepar- 
ing their pistols to fight with each other. 
Some other Turks stepped in between them, 
and prevented them from firing. Then one | 
drew his sword, and tried to cut down the | 
other, and broke loose from those who were 
holding him, and ran after his adversary 
and tried to kill him. At length he was 
caught. In the afternoon one of them fired 
at the other, and the ball entered his body. 
For a long time he was left to writhe in 
agony, and wallow in his blood, as if no 
one cared for him. 


May 3. The workmen began to dig in 
order to lay the foundations of the wall 
around the parcel of land which | purchas- 
ed last year for the female academy, or high 
school br irls, to be called Philadelphia. 

8. In the morning a Turk concealed | 
himself near one of the baths, and when | 
two other Turks came out he fired upon 
one of them and killed him on the spot, and 
the ball passing through him wounded the 
other. The murderer fled, and a thousand 
piastres were offered by the selichtar as a 
reward to any one who would give infor- 
mation where he was concealed. 

To-day I addressed a note to the demo- 
gerontes, inquiring whether it would be 
agreeable to them to give me their old hel- 
lenic school-house, for the purpose of my 
opening a school for ancient Greek. The 
note was politely answered the same day, 
placing the school-house at my disposition | 
#0 long as I should have need of it; and | 
towards the evening | made a contract with | 
an Athenian teacher who had been recom- 
mended by the bishop, to open said school, \ 
and also to give instruction to a class of 
ae scholars in the girls’ school, one 

ur in a day. 

16. A priest from one of the villages 
called to procure the New Testament, | 
which I gave him both in modern and | 
ancient and modern Greek; so that he! 











might read, if he chose, one in the church, | 
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and have the other, which is very plain, to 
read to the people at their houseg. Con- 
versed with him on the subject of ministe- 
rial duties. 1 was much pleased with his 
simplicity of manner, though he was ex- 
ceedingly ignorant. On my wife’s asking 
him how many commandments God gave 
to Moses, he answered, *‘fire.’’ Hearing this, 
I gave him an Alphabetarion, which con- 
tains the ten commandments, and also sev- 
eral tracts. Before going away, he took 
down my name and that of my wife, in 
order to pray for us publicly in his church. 


17. The masons began to lay the foun- 
dation of the wall around the Philadelphia 
school. Two priests called to get books. 
They were sent, they told me, by the bishop 
of Talanti, and that he told one of them: to 
pray for me in the church. One of them 
was from a village near Marathon. To 
both I gave New Testaments and tracts, 
and conversed much with them on the sub- 
ject of the duties of 2 minister towards his 
people. Both seemed to be quite ignorant 
but had yreat simplicity of manner. I 
asked one of them, it he knew how many 
commandments Gad gave to men. He an- 
swered ‘*No; how should I know? We have 
no books.” I gave him an Alphabetarion. 
They both seemed desirous to know their 
duty, and to perform it faithfully as minis- 
ters of the gospel, and listened: with much 
apparent interest to all I said. 


27. In the morning I addressed my 
scholars on the subject of the impotent man 
by the pool of Bethesda. Upwards of one 
hundred were@present. In the afternoon 
expounded in my family. 

28. A priest from Salamina called to beg 
for the New Testament in modern Greek, 
which I gave him, and also some tracts. 
He seemed delighted with them, and bless- 
ed me much. Gave several tracts to a Sa- 
miot captain, and put up a considerable 
number of schdol books and tracts to send 
to schools in Samos. 

30. Inthe morning a priest called and 
spent about two hours in conversation. 
Read to him a recent work of Koray’s, 
in which he attacks very strongly many 
of the things to be corrected in this church. 
Conversed with him on the subject of pas- 
toral duties. He says there are fifteen 
priests at Athens, ten of whom are married 
men. In the afternoon another priest call- 
ed and spent an hour or two with me;— 
conversed with him also on the duties of a 
pastor to his people. 

31. Was the teast of the ascension. All 
the schools were closed. Perhaps two 
thirds of the inhabitants went out to a 
monastery, about an hour and a half dis- 
tant, to spend the day. The bishop and 
the demogerontes were among the mamber. 
Towards night I walked out to see the 
crowd of people as they returned—some on 
horses—some on asses—some on foot—men, 
women and children, with music of violins 
and bagpipes—groups here and there a» 








sembled by the wayside, dancing in circles 
and semi-circles. Some of the Turks too 
seemed fo unite in the hilarity of the day; 
and I saw the long beard of a deacon fe 
ing in the air, while his feet endeavored to 
keep time to the ‘thrilling music of a bag- 
Rips, squeezed under the arm of a Turk! 

ine, it appeared, had made glad the 
hearts of a number, and caused their faces 
to shine; but I saw nothing of’ that beastly 
drunkenness, which is so often witnessed 
oe days in some of our own cities 
and villages. ‘The tout ensemble reminded 
me more of one of our election days in 
Massachusetts, than any thing I have seen 
before since I have been at Athens. 





Ederokees. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. 
BUTRICK. 


Notices of a persecuted Family. 


Tue history of Old Field here given, com- 
mences about the period when the troops of the 
United States, having been sent by the president 
to the borders of the Cherokee Nation for the 
purpose, as was supposed, of preventing en- 
croachments upon the Cherokees by the inhabi- 
tants of Georgia, were withdrawn, and the troops 
of the state of Georgia took their place. The 
laws of Georgia then began to be executed 
against the Cherokees. This family were com- 
pelled to remove from Hightower, which lies in 
that part of the nation claimed by Georgia, to 
the neighborhood of Candy’s Creek, lying within 
the chartered limits of Tennessee. The history 
of this family is not very unlike that of many 
others. 


August 1, 1832. Visited Old Field’s fam- 
ily, from Hightower, with whom Peggy 
resides, who is a member of the church, 
and also mother of Old Field's wife. The 
history of this afflicted family is briefly as 
follows. Old Field (this is his name, 
meaning a worn out field) has long been 
among the most respectable and influential 
Cherokees at Hightower. He was formerly 
captain of the light horse, and since the 
adoption of the new Cherokee government, 
has been a member of the national council. 
He and his family were industrious, and 
had acquired a handsome property. He was 
a firm friend of Mr. Ross, and adhered 
strictly to his advice; resolved to — his 
= and suffer the consequences. When 
the United States’ troops were last in this 
country, a lieutenant told the Cherokees to 
bring him any Georgians who might be 
found in the country violating the inter- 
course law. Such were soon afier found, 
and taken to the encampment, though then 
released. Old Field was one of the num- 
ber who took them, and has lately been 
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sued by them for false imprisonment, and 
had every thing taken from him, except his 
clothing, and some articles of bedding, hid 
out in the woods. His cattle, horses, hogs, 
provision, and the produce of the field, n 

and unripe, were all taken. His family 
still continuing in the house, his wife was 
threatened, taken, shut up, then sagged 
about with a rope round her neck, &c., 
until at length, finding all their exertions 
to defend themselves tail, they resolved to 
leave that part of the country. Peggy, 
prdbably 80 or 90 years old, lived with 
another daughter, whose husband was a 
white man. He had, as we understand, 
enrolled, and had all her property or nearly 








jall valued. This occasioned a difficulty be- 
| tween them, in which, it is said, she struck 
| him; and on that account, in order to avoid 
|being taken by the Georgia officers, was 
| obliged to flee to the woods, and leave all 
| she had for an inhuman wretch to squander 
as he pleased. One night when the family 
| of Old Field had to flee from the Georgians, 
|the poor old woman attempted to follow. 
| but fell, and cut her arm so that the wound 
| still remains unhealed. All these persons, 
| with their little ones, are now within a 
|mile of us, reduced in a day, from what 
| might be called affluence in this country, 
| to complete beggary and want. Old Field 
| had determinec to maintain his ground in 
defence of the rights of his country. This 
drew the attention of those who wanted 
the country, and excited, no doubt, their 
|cruelty; so that if any one deserves com: 
miseration for suffering in behalf of the 
Cherokees, it is I think this family. Yet 
I fear but few will regard their distress, 
even among those who urged the course 
which has occasioned it. 

5. Sabbath. Attended a meeting of the 
session of this church. Lucy, a black 
woman, was examined, and received asa 
candidate for church membership. The 
usual prayer-meeting was attended at ten 
o'clock. About noon I preached from 
Matthew vi. 31, 32. Baptised Lucy and 
received her to the church. Tiger madea 
confession for drinking, which was accept- 
ed; we then celebrated the holy com- 
munion. After public worship the session 
spent some time in conversation with two 
Cherokee women, who wish to unite with 
the church. 


State of the People in the neighborhood of 


Carmel. 


The mission families, it will be recollected, 
were driven from this station as well as High- 
tower by the authorities of the state of Georgia, 
nearly a year ago. A demoralizing influence, 
similar to what is here described, has been ex- 
erted by the intrusion of abandoned white men, 
and the sale of intoxicating liquors, through all 
that part of the nation claimed by Georgia, and 
where the laws of the Cherokees have been ren 
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dered inoperative, by extending the jurisdiction 
of that state over it. 


Thus it is easy for people now to begin 


|| to conclude that the “Indians are destined 
of heaven to destruction.”’ Soa 


gentleman 


. 9. With my wife, and sister Ful- || told me the other day, to whom I replied, 
jer, rode to Carmel. Here we learn that/|| If it is determined that the United States 
two members of the church have lately | shall continue to pas in a course of op- 


been drinking, and conducting in a very || pression and crue 


ty, till they have time to 


shameful manner. One of these was once || destroy all the Indians, they will doubtless 
suspended a long time for this crime and || do it; but should they learn to be just, noth- 


again restored. The other members, as far || ing apparently would stand in 


e way of 


as we can learn, have been supported in||the improvement and salvation of these 


their Christian walk. The 
seem to be sinking in dissipation. Stores | 


people generally || children of the forest. 


The situation of the Indians is now 


(of white men) crowded with liquor are || peculiarly dangerous. Their enemies in 


multiplying, and tempters are not wantin 1 
to draw all the poor Cherokees, old and || 


America, have ever been ready to ascribe 
every failure of missionary exertions among 


young, into vice of almost every descrip- || them, to their nature, and some secret de- 
tion. \|eree of heaven for their destruction; and 


11. Partly in reading—partly with Cher- | 
okees from Chickamaugah who came yes- | | 
terday. \| 


the exertions of weak Christians have too 
often been paralised by such remarks. On 
the other hand the Indians have generally 


Andrew, a Cherokee brother, seems con- || seen nothing but avarice, fraud, and cruelty 


vinced that it will not be his duty to stay || 
here much longer without a school. The 
youth generally are carried away by temp- | 
tation, as with a flood. His family except- | 
ed, very few can be found, who are not) 
already involved in the evils of gambling, || 
drinking, &e. I told our friends I cou d || 
not advise them to stay long and keep their 
children exposed to such temptations as | 
were placed before them here. At candle- | 
light we enjoyed a pleasant season of prayer | 
at the paren. era {| 
12. Sabbath. The day was rainy, though 
a good congregation assembled. We first 
held a prayer meeting; then brother J. San- | 
ders, and a brother from Chickamaugah | 
addressed their people. About noon I spake 
from John i. 11, 12, and administered the | 
Lord's supper. Evening we held a meet- 
ing at the mission-house, when I addressed 
the brethren and sisters on the importance || 
of immediate exertion, &c. 


Remarks respecting the condition and pros- 
pects of the Cherokees. 


After his return from Carmel to Candy’s 
Creek, Mr. Butrick makes the following remarks, 
which seem peculiarly just. 


During this tour, by the remarks of some 
white people respecting the r Indians, | 
we have been reminded of the wisdom of | 
Solomon, “All the brethren of the poor do 
hate him; how much more do his friends go 
far from him. He pursueth them with 
words, but they are wanting to him.” Prov. 
xix. 7. Let a man be stripped of his earthly | 
inheritance by the highway robber, or by a| 
national foe, whom he stood in the way to 
resist, or by any other me w honora- 
ble and glorious soever, y oment he 
appears in the garb of povert¥, a glance of | 
pity, passing with the speed of lightning, 
can scarcely reach him, before the eye of 
scorn and contempt is immovably fixed || 
upon him. 
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in Americans, because the wicked have 


| always been very officious, and kept asa 


bar between all good people and the Indians; 
so that the latter have scarcely seen a vir- 
tuous man in his true character, and of 
course have considered all as traitors. For 
a few years past the wicked have seemed to 
step back, and Christians have come for- 
ward, and found the Indians generally kind, 
ready to receive instruction and susceptible 
of every kind of improvement. But now 
the wicked are roused again to action, and 
seem determined to thrust every honest 
man from the heart and confidence of the 
Indians, and to cover the Bible and all di- 
vine institutions with reproach, and thus 


, lead the poor Indians to swear eternal en- 


mity to religion, as well as to those who 
profess to be its followers. Thus, while 
good people are tempted to withhold their 
assistance, the Indians are tempted to de- 
test all their offerings, and say, Bring no 
more vain oblations. We will never re- 
ceive another offering at your hands. 


a 
Arkansas €Cboctaws. 








EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. WRIGHT, 
DATED SEPT. 26TH, 1832. 


Arrival at the new Choctaw Country. 


WueEn Messrs. Wright and Williams, with their 
wives were proceeding to the new Choctaw 
country last winter, the former was detained on 
his way at Little Rock, nearly 200 miles east of 
the Choctaw boundary, by sickness. This af- 


|| fiction kept him from his missionary labors 


among the Indians for about six months. 


Through the kind care of a watchful 
Providence, I am permitted to write you 
from this distant land. We left Little Rock 
August 30th, and arrived here on the 14th 
instant. We were much favored on the 


51 
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wer The weather was in general pleasant, || 
an 


my health daily improving. I am now 
so far restored that I cherish the hope of 
being able to resume my labors among this 
people. And although I cannot labor with 
my hands, nor bear any violent exercise, 
yet riding on horseback agrees well with 
me, and speaking does not injure me. With 
proper care and attention to my health I 
trust I shall be able to preach as much as I 
have formerly done. The Lord has raised 
me up from the borders of the grave and 
brought me to this land, and I trust it is 
that here I may labor and glorify his name 
in winning souls to Christ. 

Since my arrival here I have visited the 
Six Town people, who are settled from 30 
to 40 miles from this place, and was cor- 
dially welcomed by them. They had heard 
of my partial recovery and were anxiously 
waiting my arrival among them. The mem- 
bers of the church with one or two excep- 
tions, have, as far as I can learn, continued 
to adorn their profession. It was goed to 
meet with them again after so long a separa- 
tion, and unite with them again in praise to 
God for his redeeming love. 

There has been much sickness among the | 
Choctaws generally, and especially among | 
Mr. Nail’s and Nitakechi’s parties. Thirty- 
four of Mr. Nail’s party have died since | 
they left the old nation: more than half of | 
these however died on the way. Mr. Nail's | 

y are settled in two divisions—the Six | 








own people on Little river, and the || 


Chikeshahe people on Red river, and both | 
these sections of country have proved very | 
unhealthy. The present amount of sick- | 
ness, however, does not probably afford a | 
just criterion for determining the sickliness 
of the climate; as there is much more sick- 
ness than usual this season throughout the 


Arkansas Territory. 





The portions of the Choctaws mentioned above | 
are those that inhabited the southern parts of the | 
old nation, among whom Mr. Wright performed | 


most of his missionary labors. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. WIL- 
LIAMS, DATED avuGust? 21, 1832. 


CrrncuMSTANCEs seemed to render it expedient 
for Mr. Williams and his family when they 
reached the boundary of the new Choctaw 
country last spring, to remain some months in 
the adjoining white settlements, until they should 
ascertain where it would be best to open a sta- 
tion, and could make other necessary arrange- 
ments for residing among the Indians. : 


Removal into the’ Nation. 


During our stay in the white settlements 
adjacent, | visited the emigrant Choctaws 
as I could, but found many hindrances in 
the successful prosecution of missionary 
labor among them while thus situated. 





After a delay of about four months, and 
prayerful consideration of the subject, ] 
concluded to settle on what is called by the 
white people the Mountain Fork, an impor- 
tant branch of Little river. By the Choc- 
taws this beautiful stream is called Nunnih 
Hacha—Mountain river. It is only about 
10 miles west of the territorial line, and has 
its source in the mountains between this 
and the Arkansas. A great many people 
are settled on this stream and its tributa- 
ries within three miles of me, and also a 
large body are and will be permanently lo- 
cated on a stream six miles west. Thence 
on further west, and north, and south, the 
country will unquestionably contain man 
hundreds—probably 1,000 or 1,500 inhabi- 
tants, within 25-miles. 

I had taken my axe on my shoulder with 

a view of commencing a new place in the 
woods, when an opportunity presented of 
purchasing an old improvement formerly 
occupied by a white man. The site seemed 
|to me, in almost every respect, a suitable 
one, and the terms advantageous. It was 
, occupied by a Choctaw, who relinquished 
| his claim, and gave me almost immediate 
|possession. We have also an unfailing 
| spring of good water near our door. I have 
| thought proper to name the place Bethabara, 
| [removed my family to this place on the 
| 12th of July. 


} 
' 





School. 





Within twelve days after our removal, 


| Mrs. Williams commenced a school in our 


|}own house. Miss Clough still continues to 


| teach in the white settlements. Several of 
our neighbors felt unwilling to wait until 
| they could get time to builda school-house, 
|and were willing their children should be 
| taught any where, even if it were in the 
| woods. 
| Their disposition relative to the educa- 
| tion of their children may be judged of, by 
the fact that they have napeed to pay four 
| dollars a quarter for each scholar taught the 
| English language, and three dollars for each 
one taught the Choctaw only. They are to 
pay in such things as 1 may want and they 
| have to spare. The school now contains 
}about 25 scholars, more than half of whom 
study the English. It is, strictly speaking, 
a private district school, having no con- 
nection whatever with the national school 
fund. 

After the expiration of the present quar- 
ter, it is probable that a school-house will 
be erected, and the school much enlarged 
under the care of Miss Clough, with a na- 
tive assistant. 

The new 
find a ready 





octaw books will, | think, 


In a letter dated September 11th, Mr. Wil- 
liams remarks: 


The good cause in which we are mutual- 





ly engaged for the benefit of this tribe, is 
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at advancing. The wall is rearing fast, I think, || nights on the ground. A beautiful and 
even in these troublesome times. God || spacious arbor with good seats was prepar- 
ore himself works by powerfull ae the || ed, and several tents were pitched around 
oe. hearts of hundreds even of those now here, || the spot. The place was given to God by 
nih to attend to instruction, and especially, [ || a solemn act of dedication, and as much of 
out may say to the knowledge of letters in their | the time as possible was spent in public re- 
hes own language. Several of the principal || ligious exercises. 1 had no white assist- 
his men who once were bitterly opposed to the || ance except two discourses through an ins 
ple Choctaw books, now decidedly and warmly || terpreter, delivered by a Methodist brother. 
ef favor them. Light is increasing by this|} I had myself just recovered from an at» 
.. means, faster than in any other way. Some |) tack of the fever, and was still weak; but 
oa of the full-blooded heathen chiefs or cap- || the Lord was good and kind to a poor 
08 tains, have learned to read almost without || worm, strengthening my body, oe 
he our knowledge. They teach each other || my tongue, and warming my hearty I ha 
= and soon learn to read and write. The new | previously drawn up and translated the ar- 
be books are well received, by many indeed} ticles of our faith, and a covenant, to which 
| with strong expressions of joy. The Meth- || also [ annexed an article requiring total ab- 
ith odist mission calls for a considerable share. || stinence from the use of ardent spirits, ex- 
he There is as yet no difficulty in selling | cept as medicine in cases of extreme neces 
of them. sity. These were publicly read, after which, 
] each individual came forward, and sub- 
m4 A new edition of the Choctaw Hymn Book, of || scribed with his hand unto the Lord. 
le which 2,000 copies were printed three years ago, || . One new member was received and bap- 
= is now much needed, and is ready for the press, || ti8ed. After this solemn transaction, the 
ed as are also some other small works. The Hymn | ordinance of the supper was administered. 
) A few individuals of the Goshen and Em- 
te ill probably be soon reprinted. The . 
Book — py mo maus churches attended, as also of the 
. first edition contained fifty-nine hymns. Con-|| Methodist church, and communed with 
. siderable additions will now be made. us. It was a season long to be remem- 
.. ; bered; but I have not room for further de- 
Organization of a Church. scription. 
This little church now contains 57 
As the church members who emigrated from || Choctaws; and Mrs. W. makes the 58th 
the old nation, had not been formally dis-|) member. Several others were examined, 
l, missed from the churches to which they belong- and appear worthy candidates, but were 
ir ed there, and some had conducted disorderly, | prevented attending by sickness. 
o Mr. Williams thought it expedient to examine all It is probable that the Mayhew church 
f ‘ : S - : who are yet to emigrate will bring letters, 
1 the candidates for church membership anew,and| and thus be received into this church. 
, to organize a church out of such persons as he May the Lord build up his own church 
e could find giving good evidence of repentance | here and every where, so that the gates of 
B and faith in Christ. All, however, except one | hell may not prevail against it. 
whe Soseme eaenians of the a = _— In a letter dated October 12, 1832, lately re- 
formerly members of churches in the old nation. | = 04 fom Mr. Kingsbury, he writes that the 
The religious prospects in this part of the Indians who are remaining in the old nation 
nation have been quite encouraging of late. || “are about starting on their long journey towards 
, 1 might say that for two months past, there | the setting sun. ‘To-morrow I expect, with the 
has been an unusual attention to the means} Jeave of Providence, to go to the encampment 
of grace, and about twenty persons have |’ ofthe advance party of the Choctaws, to attend 
been for the first time awakened. Several , a ” 2 
- _.. | a meeting on the Sabbath.” The removal of the 
backsliders, and some of them whose cases 2 : : 
had appeared hopeless, have also returned, | Indians will probably be completed during the 
1 trust, even to the Lord. Christians have || present fall and winter. 
been stirred up and quickened in their 
souls. I might say more—but I would | ~~ 
rather fall short of the whole truth than ex- || @Ojibeways. 





aggerate. In short such was the state of || 

things, that I felt it a duty to take steps for} ExTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. BOUT- 
the administration of gospel ordinances.|) WELL, DATED LA POINT, ava. &, 1832. 
Christians seemed greatly to desire it, ex- | 
Pressing themselves a et ents ia? || Exploring Tour between Lake Superior and 
amishing, for such spiri easts as they | the kead wat the Miosissiont. 
used to enjoy at Hikashubbaha in the old| 0 a ee 
nation. 


On the 17th instant a meeting of my ap- 





|| Mr. Boutwell’s progress in his tour among the 
pointment commenced in the woods, ahout| northwestern Indians, which he had been kindly 
ten miles west of this station, and closed on |, invited to make in company with H. R. Schook 
the 20th. Some of the natives spent four |i craft, Esq., United States agent for Indian Af 
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fairs in that quarter, was noticed at p. 293. He 
was then at Fon Du Lac, the western extremity 
of Lake Superior. The following extract pre- 
sents an outline of his journey from that time till 
his return to La Point, with some remarks upon 
the state and disposition of the several bands of 
Indians which he visited. A fuller report is ex- 
pected from him at a future period. 


Since [ last wrote you from Fon Du Lac, 
a kind Providence has enabled me to make 
the tour to the head waters of the Missis- 
sippi, and safely returned me to this place; 
waeee I arrived on the 6th instant. 

Leaving Fon Du Lac, we continued our 
route up the St. Louis, till we reached one 
of its tributaries, the Savannah. This we 
pursued to its very source; when we made 
a portage, and reached a tributary of the 
Mississippi—the western Savannah, which 
first empties into Sandy lake. 

Leaving this lake, we embarked on the 
4th of July, and from this point commenced 
our ascent up the Mississippi—now become 
our high way. We arrived at Cassena or 
Upper Red Cedar lake on the 10th. Here 
our baggage, our large canoes, and our men, 
save seven or eight, were left, when Mr. S. 
— two Indians as guides, and five 

ndian canoes in which we embarked and 
made our ascent to Elk lake, where we 
arrived on the 13th. 

We returned to Cassena lake by a dif- 
ferent fork from that by which we ascend- 
ed, and next visited Leech lake. From 
thence we directed our course to the Des 
Corbeau, which we descended to its junc- 
ture with the Mississippi, and thence down 
this to the St. Anthony's and St. Peter's to 
the mouth of the St. Croix, which we as- 
cended to its source, and by a portage 
reached the head of the Brule. This we 
descended, and once more found ourselves 
on the shores of Lake Superior. 

Our tour from the Saut to Elk lake, and 
from thence to this place by the Des Cor- 
beau, we estimate at nearly 2,400 miles, 
which we travelled in sixty days. We 
were enabled to make the tour in a much 
shorter time than was anticipated, on ac- 
count of the waters being favorable on the 
Upper Mississippi. The Indians spoke of 
their being much higher than they ever 
before saw them at this season of the year. 

The Ojibeways in this part of the Missis- 
sippi, in particular at Leech lake, we found 
in a state far from being favorable for re- 
ceiving instruction at present. They are 
evidently ‘much disaffected toward our 
government, and disposed to make war 
mar their neighbors the Sioux. The cause 
of their disaffection is grounded on the 
promise made to them at the treaty of Prai- 
wie du Chien in 1825, which, as they say, 
has not been fulfilled. The promise made 
by the commissioners, they say, was this, 

their great father would punish the 
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first individual, or party of individuals, who 
should violate the treaty. They feel, and 
say, that the Sioux have violated the com- 
pact made when they smoked the pipe of 
peace and mutually agreed to burn the 
implements of death. They say, that the 
Sioux enter their country, murder their 
young men, women, and children; and our 
government sit and look on, while they 
neither punish them, nor are willing that 
they should rise and do it themselves. This 
treaty was referred to by almost every 
chief on the Upper Mississippi, who made 
a speech; but by no one more feelingly 
than by the old chief at Leech lake, who 
had just returned from an excursion against 
the Sioux which he led himself, and in 
which he had taken three scalps and lost 
but one man. He justified himself in the 
course he had pursued by saying, that it 
was not so bad for them to kill Sioux, as 
for the Sacs and Foxes to kill white men. 


His speech with two or three incidents ac-_ 


companying it, I shall give you hereafter, 
in which he was so frank as to say, pipe 
stems and wampum had already been sent 
to invite the different bands in that section 
to join in forming another party, which 
though he would not lead them himself, 
et he might not be the last man to follow. 
t is more than probable, that the Indians at 
Cassena and Red lakes cherish the same 
sentiments and feelings which were devel- 
oped here, from the fact that they are in 
the immediate vicinity; the former being 
but a few hours, and the latter but two or 
three days march, which in this country is 
hardly a matter of reckoning. But alt 
seemed desirous of peace, and particularly, 
that the line should be definitely marked, 
each party pledging that if this was done, 
they would keep their own side of it. The 
major part of the Indians, but especially 
some of the chiefs, seemed highly to appre- 
ciate the appropriation of government, 
($12,000 if I mistake not,) for the purpose 
of vaccinating the tribes on our frontiers. 
Dr. Houghton, who accompanied the ex- 
dition as surgeon and naturalist, had on 
is vaccinating list when he left here on 
his return, nearly 2,000 belonging to the 
Ojibewa tribe. 


] am waiting the return of the traders, 
who are daily expected, when we shall 
consult with Messrs. Warren and Oaks, 
relative to one of us visiting the Lake Du 
Flambeau region this fall. Till their re- 
turn [ shall take charge of the school, and 
relieve Mr. Hall, who has been much em- 
barrassed with the care of this and other 
concerns. We are all in usual health, 
though I suffered somewhat during the 
tour from rheumatism, ex d as t ws 
to _— by day, and wet blankets by 
night. 

very Sabbath, with but two or three 
exceptions, brought me in contact with 
more or less Indians, whom I addressed 








through our interpreter. 
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EXTRACTS FROM COMMUNICATIONS OF MR. 
ELLIOT AT TUSCARORA. 


Tue revival at Tuscarora has been repeatedly 
mentioned in this and the preceding volume. A 
mission was commenced among these Indians, 
about the year 1805, by Rev. Mr. Holmes, who 
acted as a teacher and evangelist. The school 
since that time has suffered many interruptions 
for a longer or shorter period. Since it come 
under the care of the Board in 1826, it has been 
in pretty constant operation. Under date of 
August 30th, Mr. Elliot makes the following 
statement respecting the 


Encouraging Results of missionary labors 
among the Tuscaroras. 


Little of special interest has occurred 
among us within five months past. The 
establishment of a E pape | the last winter 
and spring, exerted a pernicious and de- 
moralizing influence for a season, with a 
certain class. But most of the converts 
have as yet appeared well. Forty-one 
united with the church in 1831. We have 
had but two seasons of communion the pre- 
sent year. Four at these two periods were 
admitted to the sacrament, and eight 
children were baptised. Twenty-one were 
baptised in 1831. Thirty-one persons have 
during the year joined the temperance so- 
ciety, which now numbers a hundred men, 
women and children. But few have as yet 
violated their pledge. 

Three years since not less than half the 
entire population of adults made use of ar- 
dent spirits; and often drank to intoxica- 
tion;—now, reckoning the whole popula- 
tion at three hundred, not more than one 
in twenty use intoxicating drinks. Ten or 
twelve confirmed drunkards have been re- 
claimed, some of whom pray with their 
families and lead their children to the Sab- 
bath school. In nearly twenty families the 
altar of sacrifice is erected, and sweet in- 
cense, we trust, ascends to the God of 
heaven. Our Sabbath school numbers from 
forty to forty-five children. They were 
divided into classes of six or eight each, 
and instructed for the most part by native 
teachers; young men who have lately joined 
the chasch. A few recite small portions of 
holy writ from memory. Fifteen or more 
read larger portions alternately. Nearly all 
the time from nine until eleven o’olock on 
Sabbath morning is spent in this sacred 
employment. From the Sabbath school 
they go to the sanctuary, and there with 
= listen devoutly to the exhibition of 

ith. 

Fifty-eight natives belong to the mission 
church; four of this number are under sus- 
pension, and some of them, I fear, will have 





to be excommunicated. 





There have been during the year four 
marriages, fourteeen births, and six deaths. 

The revival has affected the temporal as 
well as spiritual interests of the people. It 
has broken up their ball plays and long 
hunting tours. 

They now depend upon the cultivation 
of their land for a livelihood, and raise 
probably twice the amount of grain they 
did three years since. One had a field of 
wheat the last summer embracing twenty- 
nine acres. Most of the Tuscaroras have 
fine fields of corn, beans, wheat, oats, &c. 
They have comfortable dwellings for the 
most part, and some have convenient barns 
and large herds of cattle. The young men 
are beginning to plant orchards. 

Within eighteen months past seven 
clocks have been purchased in the Tusca- 
rora village, and five newspapers subscribed 
for and read by native families. 

These were some of the more prominent 
results in relation to what God hath 
wrought. He has been the agent, we the 
unworthy instruments; and as such are 
prepared, I trust, to ascribe the praise and 
glory to him forever. 

These facts compared with the former 
condition of the people are encouraging; 
but much yet remains to be done. The fe- 
males especially are in the back ground. 
It is exceedingly desirable, that something 
more should be attempted, to instruct them 
in the arts of domestic life. 


In another communication, Mr. Elliot men- 
tions the following facts respecting the schools. 
The Sabbath school, as mentioned above, con- 
tains forty or forty-five scholars. 


Ninety scholars have entered the school 
since its organization. One of the number 
is now principal chief, and state interpreter, 
and can speak readily in three languages. 
Two others are young men of great promise 
and infiuence. Sixty in all have left the 
school, and in most cases with the pros- 
pect of diffusing knowledge and happiness 
among their kindred. The average num- 
ber of scholars the season past, has been 
from forty-five to fifty. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF MR. WRIGHT, 
DATED SENECA, SEPT. 28, 1832. 


Convention of the Christian Indians at 
Cattaraugus. 


A detailed account of this convention which was 
held near the end of February last, has been re- 
cently received. 

The Indians in the western part of the state of 
New York reside on five small reservations; on 
four of which there are missionary stations. 
Three of them are under the direction of the 
Board, and one is occupied by a missionary of 
the Baptist denomination. On the remaining re. 
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servation the missionaries from Seneca and Cat- 
taraugus have frequently preached, and a flour- 
ishing church has been organized. On each of 
the reservations, except that at Tuscarora, about 
half the Indians adhere to their heathen customs 
and have little intercourse with the portions who 
have embraced Christianity. 


It appears that proposals had been made 
a year or two since, for such a general con- 
vention, but owing to some little difficul- 
ties the plan had been relinquished. Dur- 
ing the visit to Alleghany, mentioned in 
my last, Young King, the principal chief of 
the Senecas, brought forward the proposi- 
‘tion again, and the influential members of 
the church from the reservation being pre- 
sent, unanimously concurred, and appoint- 
ed the time and place of the meeting. After 
our return to this station, little praying cir- 
cles were formed, in reference partly to the 
state of religion here, which was at that 
time more tee usually interesting, but 
with special regard to the expected conven- 
tion. At the same time it was thought ex- 
pedient to open a weekly meeting for in- 
quirers, which for a time continued to be 
attended by from five to twelve or fifteen 
anxious sinners. Previous to the conven- 
tion also, our temperance society held its 
quarterly meeting, and voted to propose the 
organization of a general temperance so- 
ciety, to which the societies on the sev- 
eral reservations should be considered aux- 
iliary. 

On Monday evening the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, the exercises of the convention were 
opened by a sermon from Mr. Elliot of the 
Tuscarora mission, on the subject of educa- 
tion. In the morning the necessity of ef- 
fort for promoting the cause of religion was 
urged upon Christians from the text, “Thy 
kingdom come; after which the male 
memters of the churches separated from the 
congregation to attend to the business of 
the convention, while Mr. Elliot contin- 
ued to preach to the impenitent. 

Preaching was continued in the after- 
noon and evening of this day. The fore- 
noon of Wednesday there was preaching. 
The afternoon was devoted to the cause of 
temperance, and in the evening there was 
preaching again. Tharsday morning was 
occupied in addresses from the Indians. A 
chief from this reservation (Seneca White) 
spoke on the subject of missionary exer- 
tions, in behalf of their brethren beyond the 
Mississippi, urging with great force and 
propriety the claims of those perishing pa- 
gans, and the obligation and practicability 
of sending some of their young men at no 
distant day to teach them the gospel. 
Seldom have I listened to a more consistent, 
lucid, and impressive appeal to the sympa- 
thies of Christians in behalf of the heathen. 
Tn the aflernoon another sermon was de- 
livered with reference to the communion 
which was to follow. Then two deacons, 





Dxe. 


one white Seneca of this church, the other 
Zechariah Lewis, a young man about 
twenty years of age, of the Cattaraugus 
church, were solemnly set apart for the du. 
ties of their office, and afterward the sacred 
ordinance of the Lord's supper was admin- 
istered to perhaps sixty communicants from 
the different reservations. The great Mas 
ter of the feast was evidently with us, and 
it was a precious season. To see members 
of five Indian churches, all except one 
gathered within ten years, from among a 
people, till then involved in the darkness 
and guilt of heathenism, with joyful hearts 
now gathering around the table of the Lord 
to see the same hands which once grasped 
the tomahawk and svalping knife now 
stretched forth in Christian meekness to re- 
ceive the memorials of the Savior's suffer- 
ings—to hear the same voices which once 
made the forests ring with the war-whoop 
and death-yell, now sweetly singing the 
praises of redeeming grace—oh, it was 
enough to make your missionaries rejoice 
that they had devoted their lives to this ar 
duous service, and bless God that 
were not laboring in vain, or spending their 
strength for naught. 

As we left the house, we said to each 
other, the witnessing of this one scene isan 
ample compensation for all the sacrifices 
we have made, of home and friends and 
| comfortable parishes in New England. 
| During the afternoon the pagan party at 
| Cattaraugus had assembled at their couneil- 
|house, and at the request of some of the 
|Christian chiefs had consented to listen 
|to a discourse. Accordingly Mr. Elliot 
went immediately after the communion 
service and preached to a crowded assem- 
bly. As usual in such cases some were 
angry, some mocked, and some seemed in- 
clined to hear further upon the subject. In 
the evening, after another sermon in the 
meeting-house, the anxious were called 
forward, and eight or nine requested 
the prayers of Christians. lt was hoped 
that one or two of them submitted to 
Christ before they left the room; but it re 
quires so long a trial for the full develope- 
ment of character among Indians, that in 
all such cases we dare not speak with com 
fidence. It was expected that this evening 
would terminate the exercises of the mee’ 
ing, bat a death having occurred in the 
neighborhood it was thought best for one 
of us to stay and attend the funeral on Fri 
day, P. M., and therefore we continued 
meeting during the whole day. Many pe 
gans attended the funeral, and the whole 
assembly appeared more deeply 
than at any previous time during the 
ing. 


Measures adopted by the Convention. 





In regard to the measures adopted by the 
convention, the more important were 
| fixing of a time for a similar meeting a 
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nually, on the second Wednesday of Feb- 
ruary, to be held on the different reserva- 
tions in rotation; the next to be at Alle- 
ghany: the formation of a general temper- 
ance society to which the reservation so- 
cieties are auxiliary, and of a general mis- 
sionary society whose auxiliaries are the 
several churches; and the adoption cf a res- 
olution to abrogate the law cf non-inter- 
course with the pagans on the subject of 
religion. It appears that some agent of the 
United States government, in order to quiet 
the dissensions of the two parties, had in- 
structed them that they ought not to inter- 
fere with each other at all on the subject of 
religion, but let each worship in peace ac- 
cording to his own viewsof duty. To this 
both parties gave assent at the time; but, 
ever after, the pagans considered ita breach 
of contract if any of the Christian party 
spoke to them at all, in ever so friendly a 
manner, on the subject of religion. It was 
against this perversion of the contract that 
the above resolution was directed, and the 
edoption of it gave occasion to many very 
spirited addresses, only a part of which I 
was able to get interpreted. Among other 
things, a brother from Tonawanda remark- 
edin substance, that Christ had commanded 
his children to preach the gospel to every 
creature; that this gospel] was making rapid 
progress through the earth, and would soon 
overspread it. You might as well attempt 
to prevent the water of a river from flow- 
ing downward by building a dam across it, 
asto prevent the progress of the gospel. 
It will either flow over, or cut a channel 
around or under the dam, and you cannot | 
stop it. Shall we then allow ourselves to 
be hindered from preaching the gospel to | 
our pagan brethren, by their perversion of | 
ouragreement? Is that perversion a damn | 
sufficient to prevent the water of life from | 
flowing in this channel? &c. &c. 





Church at Seneca—Cholera. 


For several weeks after this meeting the | 
state of religious feeling in this reservation | 
appeared to be improving. Several persons | 
expressed hopes; two or three of them such 
as till within a few weeks bad been reck- 
oned with the pagan party. But when the 
season arrived for making maple sugar, 
many families removed for that purpose to 
a distant part of the reservation. Some of 
them were absent three or four wecks; and 
the business of their farms claiming imme- 
diate attention as soon as the sugaring was 
finished, the worldly spirit began to pre- 
vail, and our hopes of a powerful revival, 
were blasted in the bud. Our church re- 
ceived an addition of five, however, on the 
8th of April. One of these was James 
Youn , the scholar who aided brother Har- 
ns in his translation of the gospel of Luke, 
‘ Two out of the five had been baptised 
in childhood. One has since fallen into 
gtievous sins, and we shall probably ex- 








clude her at the next church-meeting. She 
had appeared the most promising of all the 
converts since my arrival here, But now we 
have but litt!e hope of her. Doubtless it is 
for wise reasons that the Lerd permits such 
disappointment of our expectations. None 
but those surrounded by heathen can know 
how bitter such trials are to missionaries. 
As yet but one person has been excluded 
fiom this church, and that was on the 9th 
of June last. He had been a church-mem- 
ber five or six years, and for a time had 
been very wilean, and apparently sin- 
cerely devoted. But for three years past 
his conduct has been a scandal upen the 
cause. The crimes for which he was ex- 
pelled were intemperance and violation of 
the marriage contract. 


About the middle of July the cholera > 
peared among us and became the all-absor 
ing subject of anxiety and exertion. For a 
while its progress was rapid, but a merciful 
God soon stayed its ravages;—not, how- 
ever, till it had taught us many solemn les- 
sons in regard to missionary zeal and faith- 
fulness. As nearly as can be ascertained 
there were about a hundred cases on the 
reservation. Some of the Indians reckon 
many more; but perhaps they do not dis- 
criminate between the malignant and com- 
mon cholera. There were only eleven or 
twelve deaths, and these were most of them 
in the heathen party. In much merey the 
whole church, and I believe all except one 
member of the temperance society, were 
spared; and this one had recently violated 
lis engagements. 


Religious meetings—Additions to the Church 
at Alleghany. ~ 


In the mean time, after the pestilence 
had left us, the Indians became anxious for 
a protracted meeting; and accordingly the 
16th of August was fixed upon for its com- 
mencement. About a week previous to its 
commencement |} was attacked with a slight 
bilious fever, which prevented my taking a 
part in the meeting, except preaching a 
short discourse at its clese. The neighbor- 
ing ministers, however, very kindly assist- 
ed us, so that we were able to continue the 
meeting six days. 

We hope there were a few cases of con- 
version; one or two of them of a very inter- 
esting character. But the apparent results 
of the meeting would scarcely warrant a 
similar measure again, though we would 
by no means allow curselves to despise the 
day of small things. 

should have mentioned in the former 
part of this ccmmunication that Mr. Hall, 
the young gentleman employed in Mr, 
Elliot's place at Tuscarora during his ab- 
sence to New England visited Cattaraugus 
and Alleghany in my stead about the last of 
June. At the latter place he held meet- 
ings three or four days in succession. 
There was much apparent interest excited 
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both among Christians and the impeni- 
tent. A few weeks after, Mr. Bee om of 
Napoli, went down to Alleghany at my re- 
quest and administered the sacrament, and 
received thirteen new members into com- 


Proceedings of 


FOREIGN. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH REPORT OF THE LONDON 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue following paragraphs are taken from the 
last Report of this society. 


Summary of the Missions of the Society— 
In the several parts of the world, connected 
with the society’s operations, there are 113 sta- 
tions and out-stations, 92 missionaries, 19 Eu- 
ropean assistants, 133 native assistants, 54 
churches, 4,771 members or communicants, 891 
schools, 22,193 scholars. 

Being an increase during the year of 22 branch 
stations, two missionaries, four churches, 820 
members or communicants, 39 schools, 1,496 
scholars. 

The society has 13 printing establishments, at 
eight of which 139,000 books, including 33,000 
— of Scriptures, have been printed. And 
rom nine stations 115,000 copies of books have 
been put into circulation. 

Missionary Students—The number of young 
men desirous of serving the Redeemer among 
the gentiles, who have placed themselves under 
the auspices of the society, is nineteen. 

Fi —The contributions for the ordinary 

rposes of the society, during the past year, 
a been 34,5681. 3s. 8d.; tor peel objects 
5171. 3s. 2d.; making a total of 35,085/. 6s. 10d.; 
being 6,504/. 16s. 8d. less than the receipts of the 
preceding year. The expenditure during the 
me year has been 39,240/. 10s. 7d.; being 4,155/. 

. 9d. more than the receipts during the same 
period. 

The experience of the society in the year that 
is past, has added to the evidence of each one 
preceding it, in confirming the testimony of scrip- 
ture, that the advancement of the divine glory in 
the conversion of souls, the ultimate aim of all 
missionary efforts, must he the work of the Holy 
Spirit. To his divine influences alone, the di- 
rectors look for success in the labors of their 
brethren; and encouraged by the promise of the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him, they rejoice in 
the increased attendance at the missionary 
prayer-meetings in the metropolitan districts, and 
some other portions of the country; and regard 
this as one of the most favorable indications of 
divine approbation. The directors notice also 
with pleasure, the increasing number of holy and 
devoted young men, who, in answer to the claims 
of the world, and the prayers of the church, 
have been led, they would hope by the Holy 
Spirit, to consecrate themselves to missionary 
service, and are now training for the work. 

The tenor of communications from every quar- 
ter has shown so strongly the need of vigorous 
effort, that the expenditure of the year now clos- 
ed has equalled the income of the pocoeding one, 
and exceeded that of the current period. There 








munion. Perhaps an equal number are 
cherishing hope and waiting with much 
anxiety for another opportunity of uniting 
with the church. 


other Societies. 


has been an important increase in the most ef- 
fective means of good, and under the divine 
blessing, a proportionate addition of fruits, among 
which, with deep humility and holy gratitude to 
Him to whom alone all praise is due, the direc- 
tors would notice the addition of 820 converts to 
the church on earth, besides the numbers who 
have left the most satisiactory grounds to con- 
clude, that they have departed from Christian 
fellowship on earth, to join the spirits of just men 
made perfect before the throne. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


TuE Rev. Joseph Knight, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Ceylon, thus reviews the diffi- 
culties which a missionary in the east is called to 
encounter in the prosecution of his labors. “Itis 
well to know the nature and extent of these difii- 
culties,” says the editor of the London Mission- 
ary Register, ‘but when we call to mind the di- 
vine commission under which the missionary 
goes forth, and the triumphs which the gospel, as 
the power of God, has achieved over the most 
formidable opposition from the day of pentecost 
to the present hour there is no cause for despon- 
dency or discouragement.” 


In addition to the obstacles which arise from 
the depravity of human nature, and which, though 
differing in degree among different ple, are 
common to all, there are many peculiar to this 
country, which, therefore, demand particular no- 
tice. 

Of these, one of the most obvious is, the ex- 
clusive and consequently forbidding and unsocial 
nature of their institutions, both civil and relig- 
ious. ‘These are blended together, and rest on 
the same authorities; viz. the Shasters, remote 
antiquity, and universal practice. They are re- 
garded as of divine origin, and as coeval with 
their existence as a people. They so insinuate 
themselves into every feeling of the mind, and 
every action of the life, that the views, and hab- 
its, and character of the people are formed from 
them; and they totally exclude all, except where 
the hope of gain, or some such motive, operates, 
from familiar intercourse with others. 

1. Among the institutions of the country, 
caste stands first. This pervades the whole na- 
tion, and prescribes the rank of every individual 
in the community, the trade and occupation 
which each must follow, the duties to be done 
the connections to be formed, &c. &c.; and 
these are all practised from generation to gener- 
ation, with the most undeviating scrupulosity. 

_ 2. Included in the above is a system of 

itary priesthood; forming an integral part of the 
nation, and from time immemorial claiming and 
exercising an indisputable supremacy over 
the other classes. Notwithstanding the rever 
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ence occasionally paid to individual brahmins, 
they are regarded as little less than divine— 
especially such as hold the sacerdotal office, by 
those for whom they officiate: and, without any 
reference to the morality or immorality of their 
characters, they are, by the highest sanction, es- 
teemed as the representatives of the Deity, and 
not unfrequently receive divine honors. 

Though the contributions which form the sup- 
port of this class are, for the most part, voluntary, 

et such is the bondage in which the people are 

ld by custom, superstitious dread of demons, 
the authority of their sacred books, &c. &c., that 
the amount paid annually by each respectable 

rson to this object is said to be very great. 

asions for such payments are endless. Not 
only from the very birth, but, in some castes, or 
by such as strictly conform to prescribed rites, 
even from the very conception, and onward 
through life, offerings are {frequently made, or 
rites performed, which require the pe Fo of the 
family brahmin, who always immediately re- 
ceives the accustomed dues. But not only 
through life are burdensome and expensive cere- 
monies performed: feneral obsequies, and rites 
to the manes of progenitors, are deemed very 
important; and these are continued annually, and 
even monthly, so long as children or descend- 
ants survive, to bear in remembrance the name 
or any knowledge of the individual. 

3. As the shasters are held in such high vene- 
ration, and regulate to so great an extent the 
views and practices of the people universally, 
they also must be regarded as forming a most 
powerful obstacle to the spread of truth. ‘I'hese 
are writings undoubtedly of great antiquity, 
deemed sacred, inculcating the rigid obser- 
vance of the rites and customs prevalent in the 
country; and totally excluding foreigners, and 
all who are not by birth of approved caste, from 
all participation. 

4. The monstrous tales contained in these 
books also form a difficulty of no mean impor- 
tance. All the puranas (sacred poems) are filled 
with the most extravagant and wonderful ac- 
counts of the exploits of their gods and heroes, | 
achieved in remote ages; which, strange as it 
may seem, are all received with the most unhesi- 
tating confidence, being universally considered | 
of divine authority. Provided such accounts, | 
whether ancient or modern, be in accordance | 
with, or in support of, their systems, no evidence | 
is required of their authenticity. No inquiry is | 
ever instituted as to their truth or falsehood; for | 
doubt seems never to enter the mind. With a/ 
people so credulous, the evidence arising from 
real miracles has little weight. ‘The miracles of | 
the Bible are scarcely deemed worthy of notice; | 
and abstract truth, however supported by argu- | 
ment, makes little or no impression on the mind. | 
Their intellects are, as it were, blunted; and their | 
thinking powers but little brought into exercise, | 
except within certain prescribed limits; the 
writings and opinions of the ancients always de- 
termining the bound of investigation. The ut- 
most ge characterizes the great mass of the 
people, with regard to every thing but what im- 
mediately affects the senses; so that the passions 
are not easily wrought upon by affecting repre- 
sentations, nor the conscience roused by fear of 
7S danger in a future state. 

. The doctrines taught in their books are not 
less pernicious. The doctrine of destiny, or 
rather of works of merit and demerit, supposed 
to have been performed in consequence of the 
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connection of the soul with matter in former 
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states of existence, issuing into an endless suc- 
cession of transmigrations and their attendant 
enjoyments and sutierings, has an inconceivably 
power(ul hold on the mind. Joyous or adverse 
events, and even future destiny, being supposed 
to happen merely as things of course, or as 
result of past actions not at all within their con- 
troul, and but little affected by present conduct, 
an inconceivable apathy pervades the mind with 
regard to futurity. The feeling runs into all the 
occurrences of life. All their hopes and fears are 
regulated by it; and the stupifying salvo is con- 
stantly applied to lull the feelings under misfor- 
tune and disappointment. This docirine is found 
in all their books, is inculcated by all their teach- 
ers, and is ever recurring in conversation, as the 
source to which all events are referred, whether 
they regard themselves individually or otherwise. 
Hence a superintending Providence is kept out 
of sight; but their system does not properly ad- 
mit of the idea. If powers are ascribed to the 
gods to do them good or evil, it can happen only 
according to their former merit or demerit; even 
the gods themselves, whether individually, or in 
their operations for others, being subject to the 
same unalterable influence. 

This doctrine is one of the most difficult to re- 
fute in the whole system, and is probably the last 
that retains possession of the mind of the convert 
to Christianity. It accounts for all the evils that 
exist in the world, whether moral or natural; and 
furnishes a reason wherefore one is poor and 
another rich, one a prince and another a beggar 
one wise and anaiies a fool, one a man an 
another a brute or vegetable. All natural de- 
fects, as blindness, decrepitude, &c., among the 
brute creation, as well as among the human spe- 
cies, are ascribed to it; nor is there any thing in 
the whole range of creation beyond its influence. 
Though shewn the absurdity of this doctrine 
again and again, except convinced by more than 
human power, the poor bewildered Hindoo still 
clings to it with the utmost tenacity. 


6. The very obscene character of these 
writings may also be mentioned. They furnish 
an almost inexhaustible fountain of impurity, cal- 
culated greatly to strengthen the depraved feel- 
ings of the natural heart; and thus. form no in- 
considerable barricr to the spread of the religion - 
of the holy Jesus. In other systems, purity and 
virtue are taught by precept, and recommended 
for imitation, how much vice and obscenity 
soever may be found in practice: but here, the 
puranas, which are the class of sacred books 
chiefly read. and by which the views and feelings 
and general character of the people are for the 
most part formed, are full of the grossest allu- 
sions. No adequate conception can possibly be 
formed of the very low and debased character of 
these writings, except by those who have read 
them; and yet they are chaunted and explained 
in their temples from day to day, to companies of 
both sexes and ail ages, and it is considered very 
meritorious to hear them. As might naturally 
be supposed, the state of morals in the country 
is exactly the counterpart of their books. 

7. The degradation of the female character, 
arising from the low estimation in which it is 
held, and the proscription of female education 
also proves a very powerful obstacle to the sprea 
of knowledge. ‘To be born a female is univer- 
sally considered an evil, both to the individual 
herself, and to the family in which she is born. 
Ali through life she is treated as a being of infe- 
rior rank in the creation; as unfit for society, and 


incapable of comprehending subjeets conversed 
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on by the other sex. When married, she is ?e- 
by the husband as his slave; she cannot 

till he has eaten, nor go to rest till he has re- 
tired, nor do any thing but in obedience to his 
will. Though women frequent the heathen tem- 
ples, and are more superstitious than the men, 
when spoken to by Christians on the concerns of 


religion, of the soul, a future state, &c., their |! 


common answer is: “Speak to our lords about 
this: we cannot comprehend such things.” Igno- 
ance is a universal characteristic; and they are 
not only regarded as incapable of Jearning, but 

ion in a female is considered a thing to be 
deprecated and avoided: hence, one of her 
natural and most estimable qualities, as given in 
their vocabularies, and found generally in their 
books, is ignorance or incapacity. 

8. Another obstacle to the spread of divine 
truth arises from its teachers being obliged to 
—s terms, which, from their heathenish use 
and application, necessarily convey different 
ideas from those intended. Thus, if God be 
ken of, except the hearer has long been under 

istian instruction, he will probably under- 
stand by it some one of his deities, who yields to 
the vilest passions, and allows his worshippers to 
do so too. By sin may be understood nothing 
more than ceremonial defilement, or an evil com- 
mitted in a former birth; for which the person 
feels himself no further accountable than as he is 
now suffering in consequence of it; or, if it be re- 
ferred to present actions, it is not an evil against 
a God of holiness and justice, who punishes the 
sinner for the violation of his law, but a principle 
ascribed to God as its author, equally with what 
is good, and alike pleasing to him. Almost 
every theme that forms the subject of our ad- 
dresses is perverted in a similar way: so that 
when we think we preach in the clearest and 
most intelligible manner, and hope we are fully 
understood, and that distinct and powerful im- 
pressions are made on the mind, it is often found, 
on inquiry, that scarcely a correct idea has been | 
retained, and that most that was said was greatly 
misconstrued by the hearer. The newly arrived | 
missionary is more especially liable to difficul- 
ties of this class, 








9. The length of time requisite to acquire 
|} such a knowledge of the languages, customs, 
| &e. of the country, as is necessary to qualify a 
| person to become an efficient teacher, among a 
| people so sternly untractable, so rigidly adhering 
| to their superstitions, &c., also forms a difficulty 
of very great importance. 

| 10.” The influence of climate on the Europeat 
constitution ought not to be lost sight of. ‘The 
greater part of those who come out as missiona- 
ries are incapacitated for labor before they ac- 
quire a competent knowledge of the native lan- 
guage. 

11. The natural tendency of his system, con- 
| sidering the invincible hold it has on the mind, te 
induce the Hindoo to regard all others with cons 
tempt, or even with abhorrence—as life-takers, 
beet-eaters, &c.—should also be taken into ac- 
count. 

12. The want of a full exhibition of the Chris. 
tian character, by persons of their own nation, 
may also be regarded as proving a check to the 
spread of divine truth. Many have formerly as- 
sumed the Christian name, in different parts of 
southern India, and large parties have been 
formed; but their Christianity has been, for the 
most part, it is believed, merely nominal. Their 
religion has not been fully exemplified in life; and 
the heathen, therefore, have had but little oppor- 
tunity so to appreciate its excellencies as to pro- 
duce conviction. In this island it was formerly 
| propagated by force. It may well be inferred 
| that the result on the native mind is any thing 
| but favorable. 

13. ‘The natural character of the =— may 
also be considered as unfavorable. They are 
| eredulous to a high degree, in what refers to their 
| own system; but generally fickle, imbecile, and 
| easily affected by what strikes the senses. Ex- 
| terior decorations are their foibles. Public exhi« 
| bitions always work on their minds. Idolatrous 
| processions prove exceedingly imposing, inde- 
| pendently of the superstition which operates, 
| Scripture truth, therefore, simply promulgated, 

and unaccompanied by exterior dow and pa- 
rade, finds, in the habitual constitution of their 
minds, no congeniality of sou). 
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SECRETARIES. 


Tar Rev. Benjamin B. Wisner, who was, at the | 
late meeting of the Board, appointed one of its | 
Secretaries, was, on the 12th ult., at his own re- | 
quest, dismissed, by an ecclesiastical council, | 
from the pastoral charge of the Old South | 
Charch in Poston; and, on the same day, com- | 
municated to the Prudential Committee his 
acceptance of the appointment; and has en- | 


eased on the duties of the office. Mr. Ander '' others as occasions shall require.* 
son and Mr, Greene, who have, till the late | 


meeting of the Board, sustained the office of 
Assistant Secretaries, and were then also chosen 
Secretaries, continue in the service of the Board 
in this new relation. The three Secretaries will 
be jointly responsible to the Prudential Commit- 
tee in regard to the business of their department; 
but, in its execution, Dr. Wisner will attend to the 
domestlé eorresptntience, the general superin- 


‘ tendence of agencies, the visiting of theological 
seminaries and meetings of the principal eccle- 


|| siastical bodies, &c.; Mr. Anderson will conduct 


the foreign correspondence, with the missiona- 
ries and with other societies; and Mr. Greene 
will have charge of the correspondence with 
missions among the Indians, and of the editing of 
the Missionary Herald. Other duties there will 
be common to the three, and each will assist the 


—_—_— 





* It may be proper to state, that the num- 
| ber of laborers now in the department of corres- 
| pondence, is the same that it was during several of 
| the last. years of Mr. Evarts’ life. The present ar- 
| rangement neither diminishes nor increases the 
| ampunt of labor then performed by Mr. Anderson 
| and Mr. Greene, for they were then fully employed, 
|and neatly in the manner in which they will be 
|| now. The appointment of three co-ordinate Secré 
1 taries, instead of one Secretary and two Assistant 
| Secretaries, was with a view to a more equal divis- 
|| ion of responsibility, and greater order and facility 
in the performance of the multifarious duties of the 
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In entering upon the responsible and arduous 
work thus devolved upon them, the Secretaries 
are sustained and encouraged by the assurance 
that they will be remembered continually in the 
prayers, and have the active co-operation, of the 
patrons and friends of the Board of every class 
and name. With these aids, and abstaining 
from other engagements incompatible with the 
faithful discharge of their trust, and keeping aloof 
from the divisions of every kind that may exist 
among those evangelical Christians by whom 
the missions of the Board are sustained, and de- 
voting themselves, as health and strength shall 
admit, to the prosecution of the great work to 
which they are set apart, they indulge the hope 
that they will be permitted to share, with their 
revered predecessors, and others similarly em- 
ployed, the blessedness of contributing directly 
and efficiently to the spread of civilization and 
Christianity through the world. 


ORDINATIONS OF MISSIONARIES. 


Mr. John Fleming, lately of the Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, was ordained as a mis- 
sionary by the Huntingdon Presbytery, at Lew- 
istown, Pa. October 24th. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Robert McCachren, from 
Isaiah Ixii. 2. 

Mr. Henry R. Wilson, recently of the 'Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, was ordained as a 
missionary, at Shippensburg, Pa. by the Pres- 
bytery of Carlisle, October 9th. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. Mr. DeWitt, of Harris- 
burg. 


DEPARTURE OF MISSIONARIES. 


For Missions among the Indians. 


Rev. Asher Bliss, of Thetford, Vt., recently from 
the Andover Theological Seminary, with his 
wife of the same place, commenced their journey 
for the Cattaraugus mission in the western part 
of the state of New York, about the 10th of Oc- 
tober, where they will take the place of Mr. 
Thayer, former teacher and catechist at that 
place, who, owing to his heaith and the circum- 
stances of his family, has asked to be released 
from service next spring. 

Mr. Matthias Joslyn, of Waitsfield, Vt., and 
Mrs. Joslyn and Miss Relief Thayer of Thetford, 
Miss Esther Smith of Royalton, and Miss Jeru- 
sha Johnson of Albany, N. Y., commenced their 
journey, by the way of Lake Erie and the Ohio 
river, for different missions among the Indians, 
about the 15th of October. Miss Thayer is ex- 





department. ‘The cares and labors of the last two 
yeurs (for Dr. Cornelius did not live to enter upon 
the discharge of his duties at the Missionary Rooms, ) 





have been greater than two persons can possib! 
cusain: & pe y 


pected to join Mr. and Mrs. Bliss at Cattaraus 
gus, as teacher of the school. Miss Smith and 
Miss Johnson, are expected to stop, one at 
Dwight and the other at Fairfield, among the 
Arkansas Cherokees; and Mr. and Mrs. Joslyn 
are expected to proceed to the Union mission to 
take charge of the schools at that place. My. 
Joslyn was formerly teacher of the boys’ school 
at Mayhew, among the Choctaws. 

Rev. Henry R. Wilson, of Shippensburg, Pa., 
recently of the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
embarked at New York, November Ist, for New 
Orleans, whence he will-proceed up the Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas rivers, to join the missiona- 
ries among the Arkansas Cherokees. 

Rev. John Fleming, of Brown’s Mills, Mifflin 
county, Pa., lately of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, embarked at New York for New Or- 
leans, November 6th, whence he will proceed by 
the same route with Mr. Wilson to the settle- 
ments of the Creek Indians, between the Arkan- 
sas and Verdigris rivers. 


For the Mediterranean. 


Rev. William M. Thomson, Rev. Elias Riggs, 
and Asa Dodge, M. D., with their wives, sailed 
from Boston, on the 30th of October, in the brig 
Garnet, for the Mediterranean mission. Doct. 
Dodge is a graduate of Bowdoin college, and a 
liceused preacher, and is a native of Newcastle, 
Me. Mr. Thomson is from Springdale, Ohio, 
and received his theological education at the 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He and Doct. 
Dodge will join the mission in Syria. Mr. Riggs 
is from Mendon, N. J., and the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and is destined to the mission 
in Greece. 

The Instructions of the Prudential Committee 
were delivered to them by Mr. Anderson on the 
evening of October 24th, in presence of a large 
congregation in Park-street church, accompanied 
with appropriate religious exercises, and an ad- 
dress to the missionaries by the Rev. Eli Smith, 
a member of the mission now in this country. The 
subject of Mr. Smith’s address was, The trials of 
missionaries. It has since been published, 


For the Sandwich Islands. 


Rev. Lowell Smith, of Heath, Mass., from the 
Auburn Seminary, Rev. Benjamin W. Parker, 
of Reading. Mass., from the Andover Seminary, 
and Mr. Lemuel Fuller, printer, of AtUeborough, 
Mass., having been designated, with the wives 
of the two former, to the Sandwich Islands mis- 
sion, a passage was engaged for them in the ship 
Mentor, to sail from New London about the mid- 
dle of November. The Instructions of the Pra- 
dential Committee were delivered by Mr. An- 





derson, on Sabbath evening, November Ith, 
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in the congregational church of New London. 
The audience was one of the largest ever con- 
vened in that city, and the season one of deep 
interest. Besides appropriate religious exercises, 
in which the Rev. Mr. Diell, who was to embark 
in the same ship as chaplain to the seamen at the 
* Sandwich Islands, and the Rev. Mr. Vaill, of 
East Lyme, took part, the missionaries were ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Mr. McEwen of New Lon- 
don, and the choir sang the following missionary 


hymn—composed by a young gentleman recently 
connected with the Theological Seminary at 


Andover, and set to music by a gentleman of 
Boston. 


Yes, my native land, I love thee, 
All thy scenes [ love them well; 
Friends, connections, happy country! 
Can I bid you all farewell? 

Can I leave you— 
Far in heathen lands to dwell? 


Home! thy joys are passing lovely; 
Joys no stranger heart can tell! 
Happy home! ’tis sure I iove thee! 
Can [—can I say—Farewell? 
Can I leave thee— 
Far in heathen lands to dwell? 


Scenes of sacred pence and pleasure, 
Holy days and Sabbath bell, 
Richest, brightest, sweetest treasure! 
Can I say a last farewell? 
Can I leave you— 
Far in heathen lands to dwell? 


Yes, I hasten from i gladly, 
From the scenes [ loved so well! 
Far away, ye billows, bear me; 
Lovely native land, farewell! 
I leave thee— 
Far in heathen lands to dwell. 


In the deserts let me labor, 
On the mountains let me tell 
How He died—the blessed Savior— 
To redeem a world from hell! 
Let me hasten, 
Far in heathen lands to dwell. 


Bear me on, thou restless ocean; 
Let the winds my tanvass swell— 
Heaves my heart with warm emotion, 
While I go far hence to dwell. 
Glad I hid thee, 
Native land!—FareweLt—Farewe.u! 


On Tuesday evening, the missionaries and Mr. 
Diell were present and assisted at a numerous 
missionary meeting in one of the churches of 
Norwich. Addresses were made by Mr. Ander- 
son, Mr. Diell, and the Rev. Mr. Hyde of that 
city, and the interest of the occasion was heighit- 
ened by appropriate music. 

Much gratitude is due to friends of the cause 
in both these cities for the hospitality and kind- 
ness shown to this mission family. The embar- 
kation was expected to take place on the follow- 
ing Monday. 

DONATION OF BIBLES FOR DISTRIBUTION IN 
THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Tue directing “committee of the Connecticut 
Bible Society have made a second appropriation 
of 520 Bibles, to be distributed bythe missiona- 








ries of the Board at the Sandwich Islands among 
seamen and other proper persons. These will 
be placed at the disposal of the mission, in con- 
nection with Mr. Diell, chaplain to the seamen, 
now on his way to‘the islands in the ship Mentor. 


MISSION AMONG THE OSAGES. 


Tue Rev. W. F. Vaill, of the Union mission, 
under date of July 22d, writes: 


“The good work still continues among the 
Creeks. ‘The second Sabbath in July I admitied 
eighteen more to our communion; making in all 
more than eighty communicants. Great is God’s 
mercy to that people. Let us praise him for 
these signal favors to the Indians. ‘The work 
still continues among the Cherokees. Doct. 
Weed has opened a Sabbath school among his 
people, and is doing good.” 


ERRATUM. 


AT p. 327 of the number for October, first 
column, near the bottom, for “11, Sabbath,” read 
“10, Saturday.” The transactions are entered in 
Mr. Goodell’s journal as occurring on Saturday, 
and not on the Sabbath. The error was made 
by the person employed in copying extracts for 
the press, and was not perceived by the editor. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF AUXILIARIES. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The Auziliary of Brook- 


field and Vicinity held its annual meeting at 


Ware, October 16th. The report was read; after 
which addresses were delivered by Rev. Daniel 
Crosby, deputation from the Board, Rev. Mr. 
Horton, and Rev. R. S. Storrs.—Rev. Micah 
Stone, Secretary; Allen Newell, Esq. Treasurer, 

Connecticut.—The Western Auziliary of 
Fairfield County held its 8th annual meeting 
at New Canaan, October 9th. A report was 
read by the Treasurer and another by the Secre- 
tary. Addresses were delivered by Rev. Joel 
Mann, Rev. Samuel Merwin, and other gentle- 
men, members of the auxiliary. The following 
resolution was adopted unanimously: 

_ “Resolved, That this society in humble re- 
liance upon God’s blessing, do pledge to the 
cause of foreign missions, for the year ensuing, a 
sum not less than one thousand dollars.” 

This is nearly twice the sum raised by the 
ay the present year.—Rev. Theophilus 
Smith, New Canaan, Secretary; Matthew Mar- 
vin, Esq. Wilton, Treasurer. 

Matne.—-The Auxiliary Foreign Mission 
Society of Lincoln County held its last annual 
meeting at Thomaston, on the 21st of August. 
Rev. Mr. Clark, of Wells, was present as a dele- 
gation from the Board. The following resolution 
was submitted, and unanimously adopted by the 
society: 

“Resolved, That this auxiliary deem it expe- 
dient and desirable that foreign missionary asso- 
ciations, male and female, be organized in the 
several congregational societies, in this county, 
within the present year; and that the awe 
connected with this auxiliary be responsible for 
carrying this resolution into effect, in their respes- 
tive societies, within the time specified.” 


, —<" D. M. achat, Secretary; Warren Rice, 
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On10.—The Auxiliary of Geauga County 
held its first anniversary at Claridon, October 
16th. The report of the executive committee 
was read, and addresses delivered by several 
clergymen.—Rev. ce Tracy, Claridon, 
Secretary; Doct. John H. Matthews, Painesville, 
Treasurer. 


FORMATION OF AN AUXILIARY. 


New Yorx.—The Central ee Sey 
tothe A. B.C. F. M., for Western New York, 
was organized on the first Tuesday of February 
last 

Hon. N. W. Howell, LL. D., President; 

Rev. H. Dwight, 
Col. H. Camp, 
Hon. L. T. Stevens, 
Col. G. Beckwith, 
Hon. B. Green, 

C. Masten, Esq., 
Rev. H. P. Strong, Secretary; 
Rev. A. D. Eddy, Treasurer; 
Rev. H. Dwight, 

Rev. F. Phelps, 

Walter Hubbell, Esq. 
Secretary and Treasurer, 


Vice Presidents; 


Executive Committee. 








Wonations, 


FROM OCTOBER 16TH, TO NOVEMBER 1l5ruH, 
INCLUSIVE. 


{. AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Central auz. so. of Western New 
York, Rev. A. D. Eddy, Tr. 
Aurora, 10; Dea. Gaylord, 12; 22 00 


Dresden, 50 00 
East Bloomfield, 80 00 
Geneseo, 10 75 
Hopewell, 15 00 
Lima, 17 00 
Palmyra, Mon. con. 75; la. aux. 
8a. 44; 119 00 
Prattsburgh, 50 00 
Rushville, 3 75 
Sedus, A lady, av. of jewelry, 3 00 
Trumansburg, A friend, 15 0 
Truxton, 16 00 
Victor, 24 1lu—425 60 
Gage co. N. H., C. H. Jaquith, 
'r. 
Alstead, Ist par. Mon. con. 13 00 
Fitzwilliam, Gent. 31,50; Ia. 
34,29; 65 79 
Keene, Gent. 44,68; la. 32,15; 76 81 
Nelson, Gent. and la. 75 00 
New Alstead, La. gent. and 
mon. con. to constitute the 
Rev. Moses Grrautp an 
Honerary Member of the 
Board, 50 00 
Rindge, La. 31,50; mon. con. 
18.50; 50 00 
Sullivan, C. box, 12 01 
Troy, Mon. con, 15 00 
Westmoreland, La. 12,88; a 
lady, 1; 13 88 
Winchester, La. 15 38 
A friend, 2; do. 1,50; 3 50—290 37 
Columbia co. N. Y., 1. Platt, Tr. 60 Ov 
Esser co. Ms. J. Adams, Tr. 
Beverly, Contrib. of aux. so. 33 00 
Danvers, N. par Sab. sch. 6 27 
Essex, J. Choate, forCher. miss. 6 00—45 27 


ony co. N.J., T. Frelinghuysen, 
r. 
(of which fr. Union for. miss. 
80. of Elizabethtown, for Da- 
vid Magee in Ceylon, 12;) 647 12 
Geauga co. O., J. H. Matthews, Tr. 22 00 
Grafton co. N. H., W. Green, Tr. 
Campton, Gent. 28,35; la. 28,55; 





mon. con. 15,84; 72 74 


Canaan, Gent. and Ia. 9 8 
Dartinvuth College and Hanover 
Plain, Gent. 37,12; la. 68,16; 
mon. con. 37,34; 142 62 
Dorchester, Gent. and la. 5 00 
Groton, Gent. and fa. 3 00 
Haverhill, Gent. 12; la. 6,44; 
mon. con. 24; 42 44 
Hebron, Gent. and la, 7 00 
Lebanon, Gent. 12,33; la. 24; 
mon. con, 5t; 86 33 
Orford, Mon. cen. 3 70 
Orford West, J. B. Wheeler, 5 00 
Piermont, Mon. con. 5,45; a 
friend, 2; 74 
Plymouth, Gent. 12; la. 37,87; 
mon. con, 40,13; 99 00 
Thornton, La. 14 65 
Wentworth, Mon. con. 10 00 
499 78 
Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 2 64—497 14 
=e co. Ct. J. R. Woodbridge, 
s 
Berlin, Kens'ngton so. Young 
men’s miss. so. 6 37 
Canton, Gent. 7 50 
Eastbury, La. 12 00 


East Windsor, N. so. La. to con- 
stitute the Rev. Suupagr , 
Bartiett an Honorary Meim- 
ber of the Board, 50 00 

a ta A friend, 0; Mrs. 

- HH. 1, 


Granby, Ist so. Gent. 18,50; la. 
16,51; 35 OL 
Hartford, North, La. 10 41 
Manchester, Gent. (of which fr. 
Raven R. Pueces, which con- 
stitutes him an Honorar 
Member of the Board, 100;) 
Malboro’, Gent. 


— 
sz 
= 
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Ded. c. note, 

Merrimack co. N. H., 8. Evans, Tr. 

Boscawen, La. 
Bradford, Gent. 
Canterbury, La. 

Loudon, W. Wheeler, 

Monroe co. N. Y. By E. Ely, 
Brighton, La. benev. asso. 
Clarkson, Cong. chh. 
Henrietta, Mrs. Clark, 
Knowlesville, Presb. chh. 
Lyme, Benev. asso. 
Mount Morris, Ist presh chh. 
North Penfield, Presb. chh. 
Ogden, Cong. chh, 
Perrinton, Fem. mése, #0. 
Richmond, 6.82; av. of beads, 4; 
Rochester, Ist presb. chh. 158,57; 

2d do. 178,35; 
Ne — co.East, Ct. 8. Frisbie, 


BS8uao BS awd ~8 
Ssssssssss = 
oO 
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7 
a 8 


r. 
New London and vic. Ct. W. P. 
Cleaveland, Jr. Tr. 
(of which to constitute the 
Rev. Jonn Ancert James 
of Birmingham, England, an 
Honorary Member of the 
Board, 50;) 265 00 
New York city and Brooklyn, W. 
W. Chester, Tr. 314 04 
Northampton and neighb. towns, Ms. 
J. D. Whitney, Tr. 

Amherst, Ist par. Gent. (of which 
to constitute Rusus Graves 
an Honorary Member cf the 
Board. 100;) 134.55; Ia. 86; 

Relchertown. Gent. 16; la. 22,30; 

Chesterfield, Gent. 

Cummington, Gent. 44,88; la. 33; 

Deerfield, 8S. par. Gent. 37; la. 
16,50; 

East Hampton, Fem. benev. so. 
for Payson Williston in Uhoc. 
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na. 9; gent. 15; la. 11,25; 
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field, Gent. 96; la. 56,25; mon 
= 50; sab. sch, 8,25; 

Goehen, La. 

Granby, W. par. Gent. (of which 
to constitute the Rev. Ex: 
Meoor an Honorary Vember 
of the Board, 50;) 54,25; Ia. 
36,73; mon. con. 23; fur wes. 
mies. 6,50, 

E. par. Gent. 

Hadley, Gent. 90,58; Ia. 39,87; 
mon. con. 76; Wititam Dick- 
ixson, which constitutes him 
an Honorary Member of the 
Board, ($50 having been paid 
prev.) 50; mite su. 12,34; Pat- 
rick Ee fur Choc. Ark. 
miss. 9,37 

Hatfield, "Gent. 49,20; la. 57; 
moun. con. 19, 

Middlefield, Gent. 35; la. 20; 
mon. con. 36,81; young la. 
work. so. 8,82; 

Northampton, Gent. 50,37; Ia. 
(of which for Mackinaw miss. 
1;) 2,93; mon. con. 76,63; a 
teacher and her schul. 3,22; 

Norwich, Gent. 7; la. 8,46; mon. 
con. 12,10, 7 

Plainfield, Gent. 23,63; la. 19,92; 

Southampton, Gent. 2,95; ta. for 
Morris E. White and Louisa 
C. P. White at Mackinaw, 


64,47; 

South Hadley, Ist par. Gent. 50; 
mon, con. 36,75; cent. so. 33; 
Cher. so. 10,50; 

Canal, Miss. eo. 

Sunderland, Gent. 32,12; Ia. 40; 
8. W.3; 

West Hampton, Contrib. at ann. 
meet. 18,07; la. 12,47; 

Whately, Gent. 25; la. 30,88; 
mon, con. 33,38; 

Willinmsburgh, Gent. 10; la. 18; 

Worthington, Miss. asso. 


Norwich and vic. Ct. F. A. Per- 





Donations. 


Jamesville, Cong. chh, and so. 
coll, 17,50; mon. con. 32,50; to 
constitute the Rev. Lutner 
Mreicx an Honorary Newmber 
ef the Board, 

Litue Lakes, Mrs. Stewart, 

Madison, Mon. con, 

Mexico, Mon. con. 

Mexicoville, Mon. con. 

New Hartford, Mon. con. in 
presb. so. 

New Haven, Mon. con. 

Norwich, Presb. cong. 

Oswego, Mon. con. 

Plymouth, 

Rome, Young la. sew. so. 

Russia, Mrs. L.. A. av. of socks, 

Smithfield, Presb. so. 

Warren, Mrs. E. Noble, 


Orange co. Vt. J. W. Smith, Tr. 


Braintree, For. miss. asso. 

Brookfield, Gent. 21,25; la. 15; 
la. cent so, 12; W idow M. L. 
2; mon. con. 35.08; (of which 
to constitute the Rev. Danie. 
Wino an Henorary Member of 
the Board, 50;) 

Chelsea, Gent. 31,25; la. 20; 

Corinth, Gent. and la. and mon. 
con. 

Newbury, Mon. con. 12; gent. 
1,37: la. 14; 

Post Mills village, Mon. con. 

Strafford, Mon. con. 

Thetford,  eeeee in cong. 80. 
73: la. ? 

Tunbridge” Rev. D. H. Willis- 
ton, 50; gent. 12; la. 12; 

Vershire. Gent. and la. 

Washington, Gent. and la. 

West Fairlee an’ Post Mills vil- 
lage, Gent. 15,42; fem. benev. 
80, 6,19; 

Williamstown, Gent. and la. 

Of the above, $100 constitute 
Jous W. Smiin of Chelsea, 
an Honorary Member of the 


& 3 palais Sess 


i ra. 
kins, Tr. Rutland co. Vt. J. D. Butler, Tr. 


rae aet. 0 A6; Ia. 19,40; | East Rutland, Mon. con. 
ranklin, Gent. Pans eis 
any “~ Leonard, 50; omen, ten con. > Ms 

n a . 5 
Jewett city, Gent. 29,42; la. a = Freeman, Tr 


Listen’ — char. so. 12; gent. 
9; la. 
Sek Gent. 30,43; la. 24,82; 
Montville, Mon. con. 
North Stcnington, Gent. 12; la. 


9.84; 
Norwich, Ist so. Mon. con. 35,45; 
nt. QR; la. 36,02; 
Erelnen, La. 1}1; mon. con. 
101,79 
U. Falis, Mon, can. 
Old Colewy.Ms. 11 Coggeshall, Tr. 
New Bedford, Ist chh. 


Oneida ca. N. Y., A. Thomas, Tr. 
Antwerp. Mon. con. 
Burlington, Mun. con. in cong. 


ebh. 

Camden, Mon. con. in presb. so. 
19,23; fem. mise, so. 1; 

Chittenango. Mon. con. in ref. 
D. chh. (of which for Macki- 
naw miss, 4;) 

Clinton, Fem. ‘0. 

Colesville, 

Columbas, Fem. benevy. so 

Constantia. E. Smith, 

Exeter. Renev. se. coll. 

Fayetteville, Presb. so. 30; Mrs. 
M.J.1; Mrs. L. E. 5.9; 

Hamittan. Av. of jewelry, 

a Dion. con. 
presb. ch 

nlmen tab. ‘sch. clase, 


Seumwne 








£2 88 s&kase 


Bs of 


Dover, Gent. 22; Ia. 24; mon. 
con. 7,14; 
Durham, Mon. con. 
Farmington, J. W.2; indiv. 38c. 
Rochester, Miss. asso. 
Somersworth, G. Falls, Cong. 
club. 27,45; miss. asso, ‘15,55; 
Wakefield, Miss. asso. 
Wolfboro’, Miss. asso. 


Washington co. N.Y. 


Union Viilage, Asso. 


Wigien co. Vt. N. B. Williston, 


t. 
Coll at ann. meeting, 

Brattleboro’, E. Village, La. 
19,19; mon. con, 34; 

Dummerston. Coll. 

Martbero’, Mon. con. to consti- 
tute the Rev. E. H. Newton 
an Honorary Member of the 
Board, 50; ‘ded. am’t prev. 
rec'd, 15 
Fem. cent 80. 

New Fane, Mon. con. in sch. 
dis, No. 7, 

Wardsboro’, Mon. con. 19,28; 
fem. cent. so. 12; 

Westminster, E. par. Gent. 
10,37; la. 13; mon. con. 16,54; 


Windham co. North, ct. E. New- 


bury, Tr. 

Abington, La. 

Brooklyn, La. 33,32; mon. con. 
20,63; 


35 00 
10 00 


12214 
31 28 


39 91—190 98 


34 56 
53 94 





1832. 


Eastford, La. 

Killingly, Fem. cent. so. in Fac- 
tory, 

Westfield, Fem. asso. 26,57; 
gent. 48,59; 

Pomfret, Mon. con. 

= Gent. 4; la. 
24,19; 

Thompson, Gent. 4,17; la. 18,69; 

Westford, Gent. 7,25; la. 13,34; 
mon, con. 4,72; 

West Woodstock, Gent. and Ia, 

Worcester co. Ms. Relig. char. so. 
Henry Mills, Tr. 

Grafton, Mon. con. 

Millbury, W. par. Gent. 20; la. 
42,25; 

Presb. so. Gent. 35,15; la. 30,14; 
mon, con. 22,85; 

Northboro’ and Berlin, Asso. 

North Mendon, Mon. con. 

£utton, Mon. con. 107,68; gent. 
36,56; la. 61,64; 

Upton, Gent, 18,20; Ja. 11,53; 

Uxbridge, Gent. 48,65; la. 34; 
mon, con. 91,52; 

Ward, Gent. 40,34; la, 22,88; 
mone con. 14,56; 

Westboro’, Gent. 166; la. (of 
which for Elisha Rockwood in 
Ceylon, 25;) 146; mon. con. 
44,3; 

York co. Me. C. W. Williams, Tr. 

Kitterypoint, Fem. asso. 

Saco, Gent. 


356 38-1,051 21 


9 02 
22 00—-31 02 
Total from the above Auriliary Societies, 9,002 &8 


ll. VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONA- 
TIONS. 


Acton, Ms. Mon. con. in evang. so. 7,07; 
Rev. J. T. Woodbury, 12; 

Albany, N.Y. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 
46,46; 4th prexb. chh. 5»; 

Alezandria, D. C, 2d presh. chh. 

Amesbury and Salisbury, Ms. Mon. con. 
in 2d cong. so. 

Andover, Ms. Rev. Dr. 
Mrs. Edwards, 

Auburn, N. Y. Mon.con. in 2d presb. chh. 

nn N. Y. Mon. con. in presb. 
chh. 

Baltimore, Md. A fem. friend, for miss. 
to the Northwest coast, 22; fem. sab. 
sch. chil of 2d presb. chh. for miss. to 
Marquesas Islands, 2,25; fem. mite so. 
pay. for Ceylon, viz. Sth for John 
Breckenridge, 20; 4th for Sarah Ridge- 
ly, 20; 3d for William S. Cress and 
Mary L. Sanger, 40; 2d for Jeremiah 
Evarts, 2; st for ann Hasseltine Jud- 
son, 20; Ist for Frances Mary Hill, 20; 
Ist for Susan Huntington, 20; for sem. 
at Batticotta, 20; 

Bedminster, N. J. Ann. coll. 

Bethlehem, N. Y. Presb. cong. 

Bozford, Ms. Fem. char. so. (of which 
for wes. miss. 2,25;) 

Brighton, Ms. Juv. miss. so. in sab. sch. 

Brvokline, Ms. Kingsbury so. for Cher. 
miss. 10; Japan miss. so. for miss, to 
Japan, 17,32; 

Bucksport, Me. Mon. con. 

Butternuts, N. Y. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 

Byron, N. Y. La. of presb. chh. 

Caldweil, N. 3. Mon. con. in presh. ehh. 

Canonsburgh, Pa. Indiv. 57,25; fem. 
miss. so, [4,25; infant sch. for hooks 
for chil. in Greece, 1; 8. M. B. for 
do. Alice. 

Carrollton, Iii. Mon. con. 15; C. G. L. 
for test. for hea. 25c. 

Chambersburgh, Pa. A lady, 

Chatham, N. J., A lady, 

o, N. ¥. Mon. con. 

Cléeaveland, O. Young Ia, miss. #0. 


19 07 


96 46 
30 50 


12 00 


12 00 
41 00 


20 09 


Edwards and 








Donations. 


Caen N. Y. Mon. con. in presb. 
cbh. 

Cuvesville, Va. E. Ames, 

Craftsbury, Vt. Fem. miss. so. 
Cranbury, N. J. Presb. ehh. 

ow N. Y. Fem. miss. 60. 24, Mra. 


A. Ht. 3: 

Dickinson, Pa. Indiv. 8; a mute lady, for 
Amer. Indians, 20; m. boxes, 22; fr. 
W. W.’s chh. 

Dorchester, Ms. Pupils of acad. for 
schools in Greece, 

Durham, N. Y. Fem. cent so. 

East Attleboro’, Ms. La. for. miss. asso, 

East Hampton, N. Y. Fem. mas. so. 

Elizabethtown, N. J., A lady, av. of 
jewelry, 

Elkton, Md. F. Henderson, 

Elsworth, O. Fem. char. so. 

Fairfield, Ct. La. of ist chh. and so. 

Farmington, Michi. Ter. Mon. con. 

Fort Royal, Va. J. Stevenson, 


Glenn’s Falls, N. Y. Mon. con. in presb. 
ehh. 

Glover, Vt. 

Greensboro’, Vt. La. asso. 

Greenville, Ili. W. M. 8. 1; G. K. 2; 
Miss P. 1; 

Guildhall, Vt. La. asso. 

Halifar, Vt. Fem. miss. eo. 15; indiv. 37c, 

Hardwick, Vt. Mon. con. m2d cong chh. 
14; gent. asso. 52,50, la. 28,17; 

Hardwick, Ms. Chh. and se. to constitute 
the Rev. Martin Tuprer an Honor- 
ary Member of the Board, 50; ded. 
am’t prev, ackn. 21,56; 

Harpersfield, N.Y. La. miss. so. and 
indiv. 3d pay. for Cottun Mather in 
Ceylon, 

Harrisburg, Pa. Presb. chh. 

Head of Coosa, Cher. na. J. Ross for exp. 
of Mrs. Worcester, and Mrs. Butler, 
Holden, Ms. Fem. read. so. for female 

schools in Bombay, 

Hopkinton, N. Y. Mrs. S. H. Condor, 

Horsehead, N.Y. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 

Tra, N.Y. Mon. con. 18,50. This was 
ack. last month as fr. Italy, N. Y. 


Jaffrey, N. H. Mon. con, 

Jameica. N. Y. Young Indies of Miss 
Hanna’s sch. for ed. of females in Syria, 
30,50; Mrs. Crane for do. 5,73; 

Kinsman, O. Mon. con. 

Lansingburgh, N. Y. Mon. con. in 
presb. cong. 

Lewixburgh, Va. Mr. N. 5; Rev. Mr. Mc 
E, 2; coll. in presb. chh. 15,71; 

Liberty. Va. T. L. L. 5; Mrs. M. O. L. 
5; Mrs. 8. T. 1; 

Little Rock, Ark. Ter. Indiv. 

Louisville, Ky. Coil. in 2d presb. chh. 
33,87; mon. con, 16,37; 

Lynn, Ms. A friend, 

Machias, Me. Mon. con. 

Maryville, Ten. Aux. miss. so. 34; D. 
MeCey, 3; 

Methuen, Ms. Gert. ard la. asso. of cong, 
chh. (of which to constitute the Rev, 
Syivester G. Pierce an Honoary 
Member of the Board, 505) 

Michigan, A friewd, 

Middl ebore’, Ms, Mon. con. 

Middiebury, Vt. Renev. asso. in fem, 
sem. for Harriet B. Cooke and Maria 
H. Cooke in Ceylon, 

Middle Tuscarora, Pa. Cong. 5; M. 
Laughlin, 5; for Bombay miss, 

Minot, Me. United cong. chh. 

Monson, Ms. A. W. Porter, 

Montrose, Pa. Mon. con. 

Moriches, N. ¥. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 

Mount Desert, “e. Mrs. 8. K. 1; five 
indiv. 50c. each, 

New Jersey, A \udy.fored. fem. in Syria, 

New London, Ct. Sewing so. 

New Louden chh. Va. Coll. 

Now Milford, Ct, Fem. mite so. 
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New Providence, N. J. Fem. juv. so. for 
ed. hea. youth, 3d pay. for Llias Riggs 
in Ceylon, 20: fem, char. ao. 5; Ia. av. 
of jewelry, 6,25; J. L. 5; J. M. M. 2; 
M. L. 1,50; Mrs. S. B. 1; Miss M. R. 3; 
8. M. 1; J.B. 1; Mrs. A. P. 1; T. D. P. 
1; Mrs. C. M. 1; A. L. 1; 8 indiv. 50c. 
each; 3 indiv. 25c. each: Mrs. M. B. 37¢. 

New Windsor, N. Y., P. Roe, 

North Hridgewater, Ms. A fem. friend, 

North Chetmzford, Ms. Mon. con. 

North East, N. Y. Mr. Holbrook, 

Orleans. Ms. 8.8. for sutiering convert 
in Ceylon, 

Path Valiey, Pa. Upper chh. 

Peacham, Vt. Mon. con. 22,85; do. av. of 
jewelry, 16; E. Clark, 2; 

Pitch Landing, N. C., A. Bardwell, 

Pittxfield, Ms. La. Jews so. for Jewish 
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chil. in India, 24 75 
Prattsburgh, N. Y. Mrs. M. Waldo, to 

constitute the Rev. James H. HotcH- 

«tN of Hector, an Honorary Member of 

the Bourd 50 00 
Princeton, N.J. Fem. Ceylon miss. so. 

for support of a fem. sch. in Ceylon, 60 00 
Ryegate, Vt. Chh. of Rev. J. M. for im- 

pris. missionaries, 2 65 
Salem, Pa. L. Weston, 30 00 
Savannah, Ga. Miss. 80. coll. at mon. 

con. in indep. presb. chh. 58,55; Ist 

presb. chh. 39,43; 97 98 
She field, O. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 3 37 
Sherburne, Ms. Mon. con. in Rev. Mr. 

Lee’s so, 19 74 
Silver Lake, Pa. Mon. con. 6 15 


Sing Sing, N. Y. Misses W. and K. 50 
South Salem, N. Y. lem. char. so. 


St. Johnsbury Plain, Vt. Fem. cent so. 18 81 
Swanvilie, Me. Orphan miss. #0. to con- 

stitute the Rev. Davin THuurston of 

Winthrop, an Hunorary Member of the 

Board, 50 00 
Truzton, N. Y. Mon. con. in preeb. chh. 12 00 


Union, N. Y. Mon. con. in Rev. Mr. 


Utica, N. ¥. Asanet Srwarv, which 
constitutes him an Honorary Member 


of the Board, 100 00 
Vandalia, Wi. Col. (of which fr. Union 

chh. 2;) 25,50; W. G. for test. for 

hea. 5c. 25 75 
Walden, Vt. La. asso. 14 50 
Weatdoberv’, Me. Juv. so. 17; juv. work. 

circle, av. of industry, 13; for Waldo- 

bere’ sch. in Ceylon, 30 00 


Wallingford, Ct. La. cent. so. 17,84; 


ng la. do. 12; 29 84 
‘aterford, Me. Contrib. in cong. so. to 
constitute the Rev. Jon~+ A. louctass 
an Honorary Member of the Board, 50 00 
Waterford, N. Y. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 60 00 
West Chester, Ct. Coll. 32 23 
Westfield, N. J. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 30 00 
West Humpton, N. Y. Mon. con. in 

presb. chh. 19 78 
West Nassau, N. Y. Mon. con. 13 00 
West Randolph. Vt. Mon. con. 15 00 
Winchester, W. Ten. Indiv. for exp. of 

Mrs. Worcester and Mrs. Butler, 29 95 
Woodstock, Vt. ©. Dana, 5 00 
Wythe and Montgomery co. Va. Fem. 

tract so. for Catharine R. Brown at 

Brainerd, 30 00 
Unknown, N. Jewett, 8,50; 5. B. H. 3; 1! 50 


Whole amount of donations acknowledged in the 
pf. Ann lists, $12,184 03. 


Iftl, LEGACIES. 


Goshen, Me. Jonah Williams, dec’d, by 
Abisha Williams, F-x’r. 

Lisbon, Newent. (t. Levi Crosby, dec’d, 
by Aux. So. of Norwich and vic. 

Newton, Ne. Rev Wiliam Greenough, 
decd, for support of Indian schools, by 
William Greenough, Ex’r, 


50 0c 
50 00 


50 00 


Donations. 











North y= Ms. Widow Betsey 
ec’ 


Packard, > 10 00 
Princeton, Ms. Ephraim Whitcomb, 
dec’d, by E. Beaman, Ex’r, 300 00 


IV. DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 


Bloomfeld, A box, fr. fem. Dorcas so. for 
Rev. 8S. Ruggles, Suandw. Istands, 
Brovkfield,Ct. A bundle, fr. Dorcas asso. 
Brownington, Vt. A bux, fr. fem. char. so, 
Camden, N. Y., A bex, fr. fem. miss. so. 
Columbus, N. Y., A box, fr. fem. benev. su. 
Essex, Vt. Clothing &c. fr. la. asso. 
Exeter, N. Y., A box, for Mackinaw, 
Farmington, O. A box, fr. fem. miss. 
asso. for do. 
Franklin, N. ¥. Clothing, fr. ladies for do. 
Hamp. Chris. Depos. Ms. Cummington, 
a bundle, fr. fem. asso. 20; a bundle, fr. 
do.; Granby, W. par. fulled cloth and 
shoes, fr. gent. asso.; Middlefield, 
sucks, fr. la. assv.; Norwich, quilts and 
yarn; sundries, fr. gent. arse. and la, 
asso.; Plainfield, sattinet, fr. gent. asso. 
sundries, fr fem. benev. so. i6; do. fr. 
la, asso. 1,68; West Hampton. cloth, 
flannel, &c. fr. la. asso.; Granby, Ist 
par. a barrel, for Mackinaw miss.; 
Northampton, a box, fr. Dorcas so. 
for do. 


Halifaz, Vt. Bedquilts, ey «4 ladies. 
ig 
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Harpersville, N.Y. A box, fr fem.sew.so. 40 00 
Holland Patent, N.Y., A box, fr. ladies, 

for Mackinaw, 51 00 
Martinsbw gh, N.Y., A box, fr. ladies, 

for do. ? 52 66 
New Braintree; Ms. A box, fr. young 

ladies, 30 00 
Nerwburyport, Ms. A box. fr. fem. Sandw. 

Isl. so. for Sandw. Isl. miss. 
New Hartford, N. Y., A box, fr. ladies, 

fur Mackinaw miss. €6 58 
New Haven, Ct. Ahox, for Rev. J. Good- 

rich, Sandw. Islands. 
North Bridgewater, Ms. A bundle, fr. 

circle of industry. 
Oneidu Lake, N. Y., A box, fr. fem. 

miss. so. 30.18 
Paris, N. Y., A bundle, fr. fem. benev. 

so. for Seneca, 10 34 


Reading, Ms. A bundle, for Rev. B. W. 
Parker, Sandw. Islands. 
Smithfie'd and vic. N. Y., A box, fr. la- 
dies, fur Green Bay miss. 65 50 
South Scotchtown and Middletown, N. Y., 
A box, for Rev. P. J. Gulick, Sandw. 
Islands, 
Suffield, Ct. A hox, fr. la. asso. Ist so. 
Trenton and Deerfield, N. Y. Fiannel, 
socks, and yarn, fr. ladies, for Macki- 
naw. 
Troy, N. ¥., A box, fr. ladies of Ist 
resb. chh. for Rev. &. Dibble, Sandw. 
slands, 120; three barrels fluur, for do. 


16,87; 36 87 
Trumbull, Ct. A bundle, fr. la. miss. so. 12 & 
Turin, N. Y., A box, for Sault SteMarie, 25 “0 
Underhill, Vt. A box, 31 00 
Union, Osage na. Medicines, fr, A. 

Woodruff, 13 @ 


Union Furnace, Pa. 30 reams foolscap 
paper, fr. M. Wallace, fur Bombay and 
Sandwich Islands. 

Utica, N.Y. Clothing, fr. ladies, for 
Mackinaw, 101,35; a box, for do, 


Vergenuwes. Vt. A box, fr. In mise. so. 50 00 
Vernon Centre, N. Y., A box, tr. ladies, 
for Mackinaw, 40 00 


Ware, Ms. A box of shoes, fr. L.. Gould, 

Westminster, W. par. Vt. A box, fr. 
fenr. asso. 30 83 

Whitesboro’. N. Y. Clothing, fr. ladies, 


for Mackinaw, 50 00 
Williametown, Ms. A box, fr. la. in Rev. 

Mr. Gridley’s so. for Sandw. Ist. miss, 58 00 
Winfield, N. Y. Socks, fr. benev.so. 488 
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Tue engraving above represents a method of self-torture which is very com- 
mon among the Hindoos. It is called Churuku, or hook-swinging; and is per- 
formed in honor of the god Siva, or the Destroyer, the second of the three 
principal gods of the Hindoos. An abominable festival is celebrated in honor 
of this god, when ridiculous and indecent ceremonies are performed, and many 
Hindoos, assuming the name of sunyasees, inflict on themselves the most awful 
cruelties; such as casting themselves from stagings fifteen or twenty feet high 
upon sharp spikes or knives set in bags of straw; walking barefoot over heaps 
of fire; running spits, canes, or rods through their tongues and sides, and 
Swinging on hooks thrust into the fleshy parts of the back, as exhibited in the 
1 
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No. I. 


Arrin, 


engraving. The following account of the manner of perernns this torture is 


taken principally from Ward’s account of the manners 
The writer was for many years a missionary among that people 


Hindoos. 
and had seen what he describes. 


When this shocking scene is to be ex- 
hibited, a high post is erected in some open 
lace, as you see in the e —_ A strong 
ver, of boo, is made to play or turn 
round on the top of this post, with cords at 
both ends. The man who is to swing falls 
down on his face. A person makes a mark 
on his back with dust. Another imme- 
diately gives him a smart slap on the place, 
or oaks the flesh very roughly to deaden 
the feeling a little, an yinclas up the skin 
hard with his thumb and fingers; and a 
third thrusts an iron hook through the place 
marked, so as to take hold of about an inch 
of the flesh. This is on one side of the 
back; and then the same is doneon the 
other, and the man gets up on his feet. He 
then mounts on a man’s back, or is raised 
up from the ground in some other way; and 
the cords which are fastened to the hooks 
in his back are tied to one end of the bam- 
boo. A rope at the other end is then pulled 
down by several men, until that end on 
which man swings is raised up from the 
ground; and then one or more men running 
round with the rope, the poor victim is 
swung in the air. 

Some swing only for a few minutes: 
others, for half an hour, or more. Some 
have been known to swing for hours. One 
man oom, it is said, three times in one 
day, on different posts; and once, four men 
sw on one post, which was carried round 
the field, while they were swinging, by the 
admiring crowd. 

Some of these persons smoke while 
a though insensible of the least 

in. ers will take up fruit in their 

ds; and either eat it, or throw it among 
the crowd. One man caused a monkey's 
collar to be run into his own flesh, in which 
state the man and the monkey whirled 
round together! 

On some occasions, these devotees have 
hooks run through their. thighs as well as 
backs. Five women swung in this manner, 
not many years since, near Calcutta. 

In some parts of India, the man who 
swings a sabre and shield; and makes 
motions, while swinging, like a man fight- 


mm | is not uncommon for the flesh to tear, 
and the person to fall. Instances are relat- 
ed of such persons perishing on the spot. 
A few years ago a man fell from the post at 
Kidurpooru, while whirling round with 
great —- and falling on a poor woman 
who was selling rice, killed her on the spot; 
and the man died the next day. Ata vil- 
lage near Buju, some years since, the 
swing fell and broke a man’s leg. The man 
who was upon it, as soon as he was loosed, 
ran to another tree, was drawn up, and 


customs of the 


whirled round again as though nothing had 
happened. 

ow all this time, suffer whatever he 
may, he must not shew it. Ifa tear escape 
him, he will be utterly di . This, 
however, very celdom happens. The man 
is generally made to drink some intoxicat- 
ing liquor, to help him to bear the pain. 

e thousands of spectators who attend 
these scenes seem to care little fot the od 
wretch who is.swinging. Nay, they makea 
kind of fair on the occasion; sounding their 
tom-toms or drums, and pitching tents for the 
sale of sweetmeats: and, as the drawing 
from which the plate was engraved was 
taken from a real scene of this kind, it is 
very likely that those better sort of people 
at the front of the picture are bargaining 
about the pay of the wretch who is swing- 
ing over their heads; for these tortures are 
sometimes suffered for richer persons, who 
pay the man for it, and think to get all the 
good by hiring another to owing he them. 


Mr. Stone, missionary of the Board at Bom- 
bay, a little more than two years ago, saw a 
woman suffer this self-torture at that place, of 
which he has given an account. 


For the first time witnessed the swinging 
of natives on hooks thrust through their 
backs. This practice is not common in 
Bombay, and is confined to the Kumaty 
people, who live in the suburbs of the city. 
To-day three have propitiated the favor of 
their bloody gods, as they imagine, by per- 
forming this cruel rite. I saw only the last, 
a female. She was about eighteen years of 
age, and strong and masculine in her ap- 
pearance. T'wo hooks were thrust through 
the flesh in the back, these hooks were fix- 
ed to a rope fastened to the end of a beam, 
which when elevated, raised her about 30 
feet into the air, and this beam was fixed to 
a car which was drawn with great velocity 
by forty or fifty natives in the circumfer- 
ence of a hundred rods. She with one hand 
held by a rope that was fastened to the 
beam as far forward as she could reach, 
which prevented her head from hanging 
down, but afforded her no other support; 
and with the other she brandished a flag 
and a large knife over the heads of the 
crowd as she sailed round. A large bag of 
yellow ochre, such as the natives paint their 
foreheads with, was tied about her waist. 
This she occasionally scattered round upon 
the people beneath her, which the ignorant 
natives received as a boon from their 
Having been drawn round in the course 
five times, the car stopped; but she made 


_signs to have them go round again, as the 


* 
* 
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sixth time is as meritorious as all 
the preceding five. Her countenance ex- 
hibited great agony: her face became pale 
as death; and on ay | taken down she was 
unable to support herself. The whole 
scene was attended by their horrid music, 
and infernal shouts of joy. I expostulated 
with hundreds of people on the absurdity 
and wickedness of ch sacrifices. I told 
them that instead of propitiating the favor 
of God they greatly excited his anger. 
They seemed to regard me as one who had 
no fear of the gods. I preached to them 
the true God, and the only “— in which 
they could secure his favor. veral ap- 

ared satisfied that what I said was true. 

distributed about fifty books, and returned 
home at dark, realising more sensibly than 
ever, that the dark places of the earth are 
filled with the habitations of cruelty. 

These horrid spectacles of self-torture are 
attended by musicians with their tom-toms 
and other rude instruments, on which they 
make a deafening noise, while immense 
crowds look on with perfect indifference, 
talking, laughing, buying and selling arti- 
cles, as if nothing of importance was going 


on. 

While the heart of the reader bleeds to 
think of the sufferings of these poor deluded 
creatures, he will naturally ask what they 
endure all this for. 


should be restored to health, they would 
swing in honor of the god; or of some other 
vow which they made on condition of eb- 
taining some favor or escaping some evil: 
some swing merely to honor the god, and 
to obtain power with him to secure bles- 
sings for themselves or their friends: some 
do it to be admired by the gozing crowd, 
and get a name for uncommon holiness. 
The reader should not think that the suf- 
ferings of the Hindoos, demanded by their 
religious books, and endured in one form or 
another, is limited to only a few. All their 
rincipal gods have festivals annually cele- 
ented in their honor, some of which last 
several days, and at nearly all of which 
self-torture of some kind or other is inflict- 
ed; so that the sufferings occasioned by 
these inflictions, with what is endured by 
various classes of devotee beggars, and by 
worshippers who go long ae to 
celebrate temples, extend to a considerable 
portion of the whole ulation. These 
festivals, or seasons o indoo worship, 
include more than one quarter of the whole 


ear. 

It should be remembered that these festi- 
vals, attended with all this uproar, confu- 
sion, indecency, self-torture, and often self- 
immolation, are the Hindoos’ religious wor- 
ship! How unlike the worship of the 
Christian Sabbath! This is not a state of 





Some endure it in performance of a vow things that existed formerly and has long 
which they made in sickness, that, if they since passed away. It exists now. 


PRESENT MORAL CONDITION OF THE WORLD. 


In the commission given by our Lord to his disciples, what an immense field 
did he open for the exercise of Christian philanthropy and heroic enterprise! 
“Go ye into all the world; preach the gospel to every creature.” 

But what is now the spiritual condition of our race?—Five hundred millions, 
it is notorious, remain to this hour- pagan idolaters, and one hundred millions 
more are the followers of the imposter Mohammed. Two hundred millions only 
are left wearing the Christian name; and in order to make the calculation re- 
specting the real state of this remnant as favorable as possible, we will suppose 
the place of your residence to be a fair epitome of the whole Christian world. Is 
there one person in four there who appears to be brought decidedly under the 
influence of Christian principles? 1 fear not. We have then less than 
50,000,000 of real Christians on earth at any given time, and all the rest 
(750,000,000) are living and dying without God in the world! And this is 
not the picture of the worst, but of the best period of time, next to the days of 
the apostles. Perhaps there never existed more good men on earth at one 
time than there are at present; and yet this leaves more than fifteen out of 
sixteen of the human race unacquainted with the salvation which is in Christ 
Jesus;—and this havoc made by sin and death has continued without interrup- 
tion, day by day, and hour by hour, through all the ages since the fall. 

There is something so fearful, so tremendous in this retrospect, that I do 
not wonder that men who have never known “the terrors of the Lord,’ and 
“the exceeding sinfulness of sin,” should reject the theory altogether. While 
looking down into this abyss, I am seized with a shivering horror. I tremble 
exceedingly. And yet the truth which is here so deeply impressed on my mind 
is the same as that which I learn from the history of the fallen angels, left 
without a Savior; from the flood; as that which I receive in Gethsemane and 
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at Calvary; and which is irresistibly confirmed while I look at the civil, and 
mental, and moral condition of these seven hundred and fifty millions of pagans 
&c. All proclaims the fearful truth, that there is a criminality, a turpitude, a 
desert in sin, which we cannot comprehend. And if it were the will of God, 
that the law should take its course, without mercy, to the end of time, what 
could we say?--“‘Is God unjust that taketh vengeance? God forbid.” 

But if in this fearful condition the world is not to remain—if a brighter des- 
tiny, a most glorious transformation awaits it—and if the command “‘to teach 
ail nations,” has never been repealed nor suspended, then there must have been 
a most shocking neglect of duty somewhere. 

Seeing so many prophets had painted this brighter period in the most glow- 
ing colors, and had raised their loftiest, their sweetest strains to usher in the 
reign and universal conquests of the Messiah; and seeing our Lord himself 
repeatedly referred to these halcyon days, and directed his disciples to a uni- 
versal dissemination of his gospel, and to the work of universal teaching, 
how,—these records being read by the Christian church every Sabbath-day,—— 
how shall we account for Christians having left, for seventeen hundred years, 
in a state of perfect brutality and crime, seven hundred and fifty millions of 
deathless minds committed to their especial care by the Great Head of the 
church? 

What makes this neglect the more strange and unaccountable is, that the 
command comes from the highest possible authority—that this command is 
most express, and its meaning most palpable—that the Being who issued it 
said, at the very time it proceeded from his lips, ‘Mark! I am with you, 
even unto the end of the world,’’—that this Being has “‘all power in heaven 
and upon earth,”—that this command is closely connected with the eternal 
condition of all these successive swarms of men, eight hundred millions com- 
posing each generation—and that every one of those to whom the execution of 
this commission is confided, is supposed to possess the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus, who came “‘to seek and to save that which was lost,” and to have, as 
the distinguishing feature of his character, an overwhelming sense of the value 
of the human soul. 

How, with a provision perfectly commensurate with the extent of the com- 
mission—with a command, from the Being who was himself the atonement, that 
every creature should hear the gospel—with such proofs before us that this 
gospel is the power of God to salvation—how, with all these facts staring us 
in the face—how is it, that we have never attempted to carry these glad 
tidings beyond the walls of our own churches? 

The cause of this total abandonment of effort, under such a leader, under 
such an inspiration, and with such prospects, is one of the most singular, and 
yet one of the most important inquiries, which Christians at this day can pos- 
sibly institute. 

It will be said, that for many centuries those who felt the genuine force of 
Christian principles, were in tco depressed a state to make efforts for the 
spread of the gospel: their whole strength was required to preserve any portion 
of united existence. They were in the situation of men in a besieged fortress; 
attacks upon the territories of the enemy were out of the question. This de- 
fence, to a certain extent, must be admitted. But will He “whose eyes are 
as a flame of fire, and his voice as the sound of many waters,” accept this as 
an apology for the indifference and inactivity of the last two hundred years— 
for the apathy of the present hour? Ward’s Letters. 
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Tne three engravings on the preceding page represent the three principal gods 


of the Hindoos, Bramha, Vishnu, and Siva. 
Brahm is the supreme god, from whom these three descended. 


Among the learned Hindoos 
Some suppose 


that the Hindoo traditions on this subject are a corruption of the Scripture his- 


tory of Noah and his three sons. 


In assigning offices to these gods, the Hin- 


doos call Bramha the creator, Vishnu the preserver, and Siva the destroyer, 


or re-producer. 


Of the origin, character, rank, form, and appearance of these 


gods very different accounts are given by different persons, or as they are wor- 
shipped in different districts. The following explanations and remarks, gathered 
from the writings of various missionaries, will help the readers to understand the 


engraving. 


In Bengal Brahma is usually seen, as in 
the engraving, with four faces and four 
arms; having in his hands a portion of the 
Veda or Hindoo scripture, a spoon, a rosary, 
anda vessel containing the water of ablution. 

Vishnu holds in one right hand a shell 
used for a trumpet, and in the other a sort 
of quoit, from which irresistible fire flames 
when whirled on the finger of Vishnu. 
In one of the left hands is a sort of club, 
and in the other a lotus-branch. 

Siva has in one hand a trident, and in 
another a rope for binding incorrigible 
offenders. His other hands are open. He 
has a third eye in his forehead. Serpents 
form his ear-rings. His necklace is com- 
posed of human heads. 


Mr. Winslow has given the following account 
of the manner in which the tradition respecting 
these gods is-held among the Tamul population 
in Ceylon and on the adjacent continent. 


It is well known to those at all acquaint- 
ed with the Brahminic system in India, that 
the Hindoos are divided into two leading 
sects, the Voishnurus, or worshippers of 
Vishnu, and the Soiryus, or followers of 
Siva. The remaining god of the Hindoo 
triad, Brumha, has no temples, and no gen- 
eral worship, on account of being cursed 
by Parvutee, the wife of Siva, for telling a 
lie. The sect of Vishnu, who is worshipped 
principally under the forms assumed in the 
last three of his nine incarnations, is most 
numerous in Bengal, but is not without its 
adherents in the south of India. The 
Soivyus form, however, is the prevailing 
sect among the Tamul people, whether on 
the continent, or on this island. This sect 
regard Siva as superior to the other two of 
the triad, and even affect to call him the 
supreme god, of whom, as an eternal spirit, 
their sacred books contain some intima- 
tions. Those who hold that there is an 
almighty and unchangeable spirit, and get 
worship Siva, who is allowed to have been 
born, and to be subject to death, contend 
that Siva is an incarnation, and the most 
— incarnation of the supreme, whom 

ey call the great Bramha. 

Of this being, whom all profess to ac- 
knowledge, very different’ accounts are 
given. The popular opinion is, that the 
Supreme is a male and female spirit, from 


whom are descended male and female gods. 
In the seventh descent from the Supreme 
we find Siva, from Siva sprang Vishnu, 
and from Vishnu sprang Bramha, the 
creator. The manner in which men are 
created is said to be by lineal descent from 
Bramha;—the brahmins from his head, the 
kings from his shoulders, the merchants 
from his loins, and the laborers from his feet. 

The people in general, whether learned 
or unlearned, regard Siva as the great ob- 


ject of adoration. He has many names, but 


is usually called Parama Sivan, that is, the 
divine Sivan. In the Hindoo triad he is 
the destroyer, and Bramha is the creator, 
and Vishnu the preserver. To destroy, 
however, is but to new model, or re-pro- 
duce. He is, therefore, the re-producer, 
and his worshippers contend that he is Su- 
preme God, and that the power of creating, 
which Bramha has, is derived from him. 

Siva is here usually represented as a man 
with one head, three eyes, (the additional 
one being in the forehead, on which also 
the half-moon is represented,) and two 
arms; as riding naked on a bull, and cover- 
ed with ashes—holding in one hand a drum, 
and in the other a conch. His image is, 
however, more properly made with five 
heads, and eight Canes in six of which are, 
severally, a skull, a deer, fire, an axe, a 
rosary, and the rod of an elephant driver; 
while of the remaining two, which are 
empty, one is extended to bestow blessings, 
and the other raised to forbid fear. 

But the image more commonly worship- 
ped in the Siva-pooja, is that of the lingu, 
or lingam, which is a cylindrical stone 
placed upright in another at its base; or it 
may be made by squeezing a little clay in 
the hand, and placing it on a leaf, or some 
other seat. It is an indecent image, and 
the history of its origin is too obscene to be 
told;—yet before this, men and women 
alike bow, and worship it together. He is, 
sometimes, represented as a devotee, clothed 
in a tiger’s skin, with a necklace of human 
skulls, and an alms-dish made from the 
skull of one of Bramha’s heads in his hand. 


But besides these three, the objects of worship 
among the Hindoos are almost innumerable. 
There are twenty-one celestial deities, who are 
admitted into the devu lokum, or Siva’s heaven; 
and besides these they reckon above three hundred 
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and thirty millions of inferior and terrestrial gods, 
who are not admitted to this heaven. Among 
these are included the sun, moon, stars, deified 
men, evil spirits, beasts, birds, reptiles, rivers, 
brooks, stones, &c.; all of which the Hindoos 
suppose to be living creatures. The houses of 
many of the Hindoo princes contain courts filled 
with idols, each of which has an establishment 
of priests who perform the ceremonies of daily 
worship. 


The images of the gods may be made of 
almost all the metals, as well as of wood, 
stone, clay, &c. Most of the permanent 
images are made of wood or stone; those 
which are destroyed at the close of festivals, 
are made of clay. Small images of brass, 
silver, and gold, are not uncommon. The 
sculpture of stone images resembles that of 
the popish images of the 12th century; 
those cast in brass, &c. exhibit a similar 
progress of the arts. The consecration of 
an image is accompanied with a number of 
ceremonies, the most singular of which is 
that of conveying sight and life to the image, 
for which there are appropriate formulas, 
with prayers, inviting the deity to come and 
dwell in it. After this ceremony, the image 
becomes sacred; and is carefully guarded 
from every offensive approach. The shas- 
trus contain directions for making idols, 
and the forms of meditation used in worship 
contain a description of each idol. 

Such are the objects adored by the Hin- 
doos. Such is the deplorable state into 
which the mind continues to sink, dfter it 
has once renounced the doctrine of the 
unity of God. Divine worship is confess- 
edly the highest act of reverence and 
homage of which man is capable. How 
shocking then, how afflicting to a philan- 
thropic mind, to see man prostrate before a 
beast, or a log of wood. ow greatly is the 
horror increased when this prostration of 
intellect respects many millions. 

Their worship is a round of unmeaning 
and often tiresome ceremonies, in which the 
heart has very little concern, and of which 
no part can be considered the fruit of real 
love to the object worshipped. The greatest 
enemies of the gods, by the performance of 
religious austerities, obtain power with them, 
and even over them, and there is no princi- 

le of reciprocal love so much as recognized 

tween the gods who are worshipped and 
their worshippers. It is often a strife be- 
tween the two for power. Thus Siva, by 
the force of penance performed by a giant, 


was obliged to grant him power that on 
whatever he might lay his hand it should 
be consumed. Having received the boon, 
the ungrateful giant sought to lay his hand 
on Siva himself. The great god was obliged 
to flee, and to cial himself in a small 
berry, or fruit. Nor could he eztricate him- 
self from his embarrassment until Vishnu 
came to his aid. 

In all their religious ceremonies not a 
— is found to interest or amend the 
heart; no family bible, “profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for instruction in right- 
eousness, that men may be thoroughly , 
nished unto all good works,’ no domestic 
worship; no pious assembly where the vil- 
lage preacher “attempts each art, reproves 
each dull delay, allures to brighter worlds, 
and leads the way.’ No standard of morals 
to repress the vicious; no moral education, 
in which the principles of virtue and re- 
ligion may be implanted in the youthful 
mind. 

Reveregce for the gods, especially among 
the poor, as might expected, does not 
exceed their merits; yet it is a shockin 
fact, that language like the following should 
be used respecting what the Hindoos sup- 
pose to be the Providence which governs 
the world: when it thunders awfully, re- 
spectable Hindoos say, “Oh! the gods are 
giving us a bad day;” the lower orders say, 
“The rascally gods are dying.” During a 
heavy rain, a woman of respectable cast 
frequently says, “Let the gods perish; all 
my clothes are wet.”’ A man of low caste 
says, “These rascally gods are sending 
more rain.” 

One missionary says, ‘The manifest 
effect of idolatry in this country, as held up 
to thousands of Christian spectators, is an 
immersion into the grossest moral darkness, 
and a universal corruption of manners. The 
Hindoo is taught, that the image is really 
God, and the heosiont judgments are de- 
nounced against him, if he dare to suspect 
that the image is nothing more than the 
elements of which it is composed. The 
Tuntru-saru declares, that such an unbe- 
liever will sink into the regions of torment. 
In the apprehensions of the people in gen- 
eral, therefore, the idols are real deities; 
they occupy the place of God, and receive 
al] the homage, all the fear, all the service, 
and all the honor which he so justly claims. 
The government of God is subverted, and 
all the moral effects arising from the knowl- 
edge of his perfections, and his claims upon 
his rational creatures, are completely lost.’’ 


We learn from the second commandment of the decalogue that it is exceed- 
ingly offensive to that God who is a spirit, and who requires those who worship 
him to worship him in spirit and in truth, who is glorious in holiness, fearful in 
praises, doing wonders, to make any images of him; and those who do make 
them justly expose themselves to the reproof of Isaiah, ‘“To whom will ye liken 


God, or what likeness will ye compare to him? 


Behold the nations are as a 


drop of a bucket, and are counted as the small! dust of the balance: all nations 


before him are as nothing, and are counted as less than nothing and vanity.” 
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But what shall we say when these idols are monstrous personifications of vice; 
and when it is a fact that not a single virtuous idea is ever communicated by 
any of them. With what amazing indignation must God look down on hup- 
dreds of millions, whom he has made, and whom he daily upholds, who thus 
misrepresent his nature and character, and pay their worship to idols of brass 
and wood and stone, which their own hands have made, instead of the holy and 
eternal Creator, who is God over all, blessed forever. How should all we who 
know and love the only true God feel grieved at the dishonor and — done 
him, and say with Elijah, “I have been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts, 
for they have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy 
prophets with the sword.””—How just is Paul’s description of the heaghen, 
“Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools. And changed the glory 
of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore God also gave 
them up to uncleanness, through the lusts of their own hearts, to dishonor their 
own bodies between themselves. Who changed the truth of God into a lie, 
and worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed 
forever.” 

There is nothing in the character, attributes, or works of their gods, the 
contemplation of which is adapted to elevate, enlarge, or purify the mind; noth- 
ing to cause an intelligent moral being to regard them as objects having a just 
claim to love, veneration, homage, or obedience. On the other hand there is 
every thing to fill the mind with contempt and abhorrence. They afford no holy 
and safe example to follow. ‘The more a Hindoo worshipper tries to imitate 
his gods the more flagrantly wicked and loathsome he becomes. Not a crime 
can be named, which the gods have not committed and sanctioned, and which 
the worshipper is not called daily to contemplate with approbation. 

The Hindoo festivals, or seasons of worship, instead of exerting a sobering, 
restraining influence on the worshippers, only call them together to indulge in 
the scenes of noisy confusion and the most unbridled riot and debauchery. The 
festival of Doorga, the most crowded and popular of all the Hindoo festivals, 
after exhibiting scenes of moral pollution, which must not be described, closes 
with libations to the gods, so powerful as to produce general intoxication. What 
must be the state of morals in a country, when its religious institutions and pub- 
lic shows, at which the whole population is present, thus sanctify vice, and 
carry the multitudes into the very gulf of depravity and ruin. 

Men are sufficiently corrupt by nature, without any outward excitements to 
evil in the public festivals; nor have civil nor spiritual terrors, the frowns of God 
and governors united, been found sufficient to keep within restraint the over- 
flowings of iniquity; but what must be the moral state of that country, where 
the sacred festivals, and the very forms of religion, lead men to every species of 
vice! These festivals, and public exhibitions excite universal attention, and 
absorb, for weeks together, almost the whole of the public conversation; and 
such is the enthusiasm with which they are hailed, that the whole country seems 
to be thrown into a ferment: health, property, time, business, every thing is 
sacrificed to them. In this manner are the people prepared to receive impres- 
sions from their national institutions. If these institutions were favorable to 
virtue, the effects would be most happy; but as in addition to their fascination, 
they are exceedingly calculated to corrupt the mind, the most dreadful conse- 

ences follow, and vice, like a mighty torrent, flows through the plains of 
Bengal, with the force of the flood-tide of the Ganges, carrying along with it 
young and old, the learned and the ignorant, rich and poor, all casts and de- 
scriptions of people—into an awful eternity! 

Yet such is the religion of a hundred millions in India; and such substantially 
is the religion of four hundred millions of idolaters inhabiting various parts of 
the world. : 
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Jung, 


Tue map on the first page represents the Choctaw and Chickasaw country 
and some portions of the surrounding states, with the names and location of the 
several missionary stations, to which the attention of the friends of missions 
have been directed with much interest during the last thirteen years; where 
hundreds of heathen children and adults have been taught to read the word of 
God, and hundreds more have been hopefully converted to God by the preaching 
of the missionaries, and which are now becoming desolate by the emigration of 
the Choctaws to their new country lying between the Arkansas and Red rivers, 


and west of the Arkansas territory. 


The following statements are collected principally from communications of 


the missionaries. 


Extent of Country and Number and Origin 
of the Choctaws. 


The Choctaw country extends from the 
Tombigby river on the east to the Missis- 
sippi river on the west, and from the Chick- 
asaw country on the north to the settle- 
ments of the state of Mississippi on the 
south, which also extend far up on the 
west. Its extreme length is about 150 
miles, and its breadth about 140. Its aver- 
age extent is much less, embracing about 
7,000,000 acres. Their territory was for- 
merly much larger. 

The number of the Choctaws is estimated 
at about 20,000. Great inroads have been 
made on their number by sickness and 
other causes. Thirty years ago they proba- 
bly amounted to 30,000. 

Some of the Choctaws have a tradition 
that they with the Chickasaws, Chokchu- 
mas, and Creeks, emigrated from some 
country far to the west, and settled in their 
present territory by the direction of a great 
prophet or leader. Others believe that they 
were created out of the ground at a place 
in their country called Nunih Waia about 
four or five generations ago. They are 
divided into two c!ans, which embrace the 
whole tribe. Members of the same clan 
never intermarry, so that the husband and 
wife always belong to different clans, and 
the children belong to the clan of the 
mother. 

Religious Traditions and Opinions. 

It is difficult acquiring any definite 
knowledge respecting their traditions, 
Neither they nor the Indians generally 
have any of that accuracy themselves in 
respect to events and dates which they have 
been represented as having. Their state- 
ments are very vague, and those of different 
individuals are contradictory. Since their 
intercourse with the whites they have for- 
gotten much that they once knew. They 
are also very reluctant and perhaps asham- 
ed to divulge their traditions and opinions. 

They obviously, however, once had some 
knowledge respecting the events recorded 
in Genesis. They retain some faint idea 
of a superior Being; but of his nature, mode 
of existence, and attributes, their notions 
were, and, until enlightened by Christian 
instruction, are now, extremely vague and 


indefinite. They have no conception of a 
Being purely smritual. The human soul is 
not in their apprehension strictly a spirit. 
Nor have they any word in their lan- 
guage to denote a spiritual existence. 

They anciently regarded the sun as a god, 
and ascribed to him the power of life and 
death and their success in war. 

The dwelling of this superior Being they 
supposed to be somewhere on high. The 
representation of the Choctaws is, that when 
the Creator had made the earth, and its in- 
habitants (the red people,) and had given 
them their civil regulations, he returned to 
his place above. and they saw and heard 
nothing more of him. 

They do not appear to have acknowl- 
edged that a superintending Providence 
directed their concerns and controlled all 
events. In prosperity they exercised no 
gratitude to him for benefits received, 
nor in distress, did they apply to him 
for relief. In time of drought, they 
applied to their rain-makers, who, being 
well paid, would undertake to make rain. 
When the earth was surcharged with 
water, they would apply to their fair- 
weather makers for sunshine; and in sick- 
ness, to their doctors for cure; without 
acknowledging or even appearing to feel 
their dependence on the great Ruler of all 
things. 

They supposed that this Being prescribed 
no form of religious worship, and made no 
revelation of his will. There appears to be 
no evidence that they ever offered sacri- 
fices or engaged in any worship. They 
appear to have been emphatically “without 
God in the world.” When the inquiry has 
been made, “Did you ever think of God?” 
They answer, “How can we think of him, 
of whom we know nothing?” And when 
the question has been repeated, “Before the 
missionaries came, did the Choctaws think 
and talk about God?” the answer univer- 
sally has been, that they never thought nor 
talked upon such subjects. A few aged 
men state, that since they have heard the 
gospel from the missionaries, they have 
sometimes attempted to acknowledge their 
dependence on the Father of mercies, and 
seek his favor by supplication, but that 
until their arrival, they knew nothing of 
the duty of prayer. Nor do they know that 
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prayer, as an expression of love and confi- 
dence toward their Maker and Benefactor, 
was ever practised by their forefathers. 
And that they never did pray, would be the 
natural conclusion from their belief, that 
their Creator, at their formation, required 
from them no kind of homage. 

Not regarding the superior Being as a 
lawgiver, they had no idea of the moral 
turpitude of sin, as against God, and no 
word that signifies it; and it was very diffi- 
cult to give them any notion of it.—The 
present generation of Choctaws believe that 
the soul, which they call shilup, survives 
the body; but they do not appear to think, 
that its condition is at all affected by the 
conduct in this life. 

When a member of a family died poles 
were set in the ground around the grave 
with hoops and vines hung upon them, @ 
aid the soul initsascent. Around these the 
surviving members of the family assembled 
at sunrise, mid-day, and sunset, for thirty 
days, uttering an inarticulate but distressful 
cry. At the end of thirty days the neigh- 
bors were assembled, the poles were pulled, 
and the mourning was ended with feasting 
and drunkenness. They had a class of men 
among them denominated bone-pickers, 
who used, after the body of the deceased 
had lain awhile in an appropriate place, to 
assemble and pick the flesh from them, and 
put the bones in a bone-house. They began 
to bury their dead about forty years ago. 

Witcheraft formerly was believed in by 
the Choctaws, and occasioned great terror 
and the loss of many lives. Most of the 
sickness was attributed to it, and those sup- 
posed to occasion sickness in this manner 
were often murdered. They had a kind of 
doctors who were applied to and were be- 
lieved to be able to counteract the power of 
the witch and restore the patient. 


Establishment and Progress of the Mission. 


The Choctaws were heathens, and all of 
them, with the exception of a very few 
partly of white extraction, utterly ignorant 
of the Christian religion, and of books, and 
acquainted with very few of the arts and 
conveniences of civilized life. They had 
few good laws and no efficient government 
for protecting life or property. They were 
generally indolent, much addicted to drunk- 
enness, and consumed much of their time 
in dances, ball-plays, and other scenes of 
noisy and corrupting amusement. 


Stations. 1819 18290 1821 1822 1823 
1 Elliot, 54 80—Bsisié4 
2 Mayhew, 7 47 —s« 68 
3 Bethel, 15 15 24 
4 Goshen, 
5 Emmaus, 10 
6 Hachah, 
7 Mooshoolatubbe’s, 10 
8 Juzon’s, 10 
9 Aiikhunna, 
10 Gibeon, 
11 Hebron, 


12 Yoknokchaya, 
13 Hikashubbaha, 


The Rev. Mr. Cornelius, the late Secre- 
tary of the Board, visited their nation dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 1817—8, met 
the Indians in council, and opened the way 
for the establishment of a mission; and the 
Rey. Cyrus Kingsbury, with Mr. L. 8S. Wil- 
liams, both of whom had been engaged in 
commencing the mission at Brainerd,among 
the Cherokees, arrived at the place since 
called Elliot, in remembrance of the Rev. 
John Elliot, named the Apostle to the 
Indians, on the 27th of June, 1818. It was 
then an unbroken forest. They were joined 
soon by cther helpers, and proceeded to 
erect the necessary buildings, and were 
enabled, though severely afflicted with sick- 
ness, and tried in other ways, to open the 
school with 10 scholars, on the 19th of the 
next April. The school increased to more 
than 50 before the close of the year. 

In the early stages of the mission the 
Choctaws manifested much interest in its 
success and several of the chiefs made very 
liberal donations of money and cattle to aid 
it. They also ep in behalf of the na- 
tion an annuity due to them from the gov- 
ernment of the United States, amounting to 
$6,000 a year for sixteen years, beginning 
with the year 1821. This is a far more 
liberal grant than any other tribe of 
Indians, and probably than any other hea- 
then people ever made for introducin 
schools and the institutions of the gospe 
among them. Surely it should not be said 
that the Indians are irreclaimably attached 
to their savage habits, when they will 
voluntarily give so much for a knowledge 
of the habits of civilized men. 

Other stations were occupied and schools 
opened at them as soon as circumstances 
would permit; at which the Board have 
furnished the gratuitous services of 33 men 
and 33 women, whose average term of labor 
has been more than six years each. Of the 
men employed, five were preachers, twelve 
were school-teachers, eight were farmers, 
seven were mechanics, and one was a phy- 
sician. 

Brief View of the Schools. 

From June 1813, to December 1831, 
schools have been opened at thirteen sta- 
tions, and taught for a longer or shorter 
period of time. The name of each station, 
with the time when each school was open- 
ed, the number of years it was continued, 
and the number of scholars during each 
year, will be seen in the following table. 

1824 1825 1826 1827 1828 1829 1830 1831 

4 30 2 4 49 «SO 48 44 

66 77 55 46 50 62 56 64 


7 2 2 10 14 2 3 29 
909 G6 GB W@W 5b 86 6 @ 
10 13 13 
11 13 
12 15 15 13 12 14 15 15 

20 2i 24 138 360 4 
12 10 
2 20 R 
3 83 
19 10 





54 800 —95—s«dADs«dGSG 


187 230 «186 «6179 «©1909 270 28 250 
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Two other stations, Bethany and Boketun- 
neh, were occupied for a short period, but 
no schools were opened at them. 

Besides those pupils mentioned in the 
foregoing table as attending the schools at 
the several stations, large numbers of 

ouths and adults, within the last three or 
four years especially, have been instructed 
by the missionaries, or under their direction, 
in various Indian villages, and principally 
from books in their own language. The 
whole number reported as having been in- 
structed, during the year ending August, 
1830, is 528; of whom 278 were taught at 
the stations, and 250 in the Indian villages. 
Of the whole 299 were full-blood Choctaws 
and 229 of mixed blood. Of those at the 
stations 177 were males and 101 females; 
and 176 on an average were boarded in 
the mission families. The average num- 
ber attending on instruction was 194; 67 
were new scholars; 17 left school with a 
ood common education; 36 read in spell- 
ing lessons, 36 in English reading lessons, 
63 in the English Testament, 58 in Eng- 
lish Reader; 90 spell, and 245 read in Choc- 
taw only; 126 read in both Choctaw and 
English; 51 studied arithmetic, 64 geogra- 
phy, 22 grammar; 57 composed in English, 
12 in Choctaw only, 11 in Choctaw and 
English; and 137 wrote. 

The mission has thus furnished board, 
tuition, books, and clothing, in part, to 
scholars boarded, during the thirteen years 
which the mission has been in operation, to 
an amount equivalent to 1500 scholars for 
one year; which at $75 a year for each, 
would amount to $112,500: and it has fur- 
nished tuition and books to scholars not 
boarded, to an amount equivalent to 1000 
scholars for one year. 

Sabbath schools have been taught at all 
the stations. At one school of less than 30 
scholars 5,055 verses of the Bible in Eng- 
lish and 1614 in Choctaw were committed 
to memory in 1831, with 208 stanzas of 
English and 187 of Choctaw hymns. The 
progress of the other schools was similar. 

In addition to this, the Choctaw language 
has been acquired by several of the teach- 
ers and missionaries, its orthography set- 
tled, and the words first reduced to writing 
by them. Seven distinct books of an ele- 
mentary and instructive character, among 
which are a book of hymns, an abridgment 
of thé Gospels, and a book on the Old Tes- 
tament history, have been prepared by them 
in this language, and printed, amounting to 
10,000 copies, and 1,180,000 pages. 

The civilization of the tribe has advanc- 
ed rapidly. Strict laws have been made 
against the introduction of intoxicating 
liquors, and till recently were vigorously 
enforced. Intemperance received a great 
check. The first year after the station at 
Mayhew was formed, 20 murders were 
committed within a few miles of it in con- 
sequence of intoxication, and in 1825 ten 
lives were lost from the same cause. Dur- 
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ing ad gy 1828 and 1829 only one death 
occurred in consequence of intoxication, 
and that was by accidental drowning. The 
people are more industrious, are better fed, 
better clothed, have better houses and 
farms, and a general desire prevails to have 
their children educated, and to obtain 
household furniture and the implements of 
husbandry. Witchcraft and the corrupting 
scenes of pole-pulling, are almost unknown; 
the Christian form of marriage has been 
extensively introduced, and the general 
improvement is declared to be very striking. 


Organization and Enlargement of the 
Churches. 


The first Christian church among the 
Choctaws was organized at Elliot, the last 
Sabbath in March, 1819, including only the 
members of the mission family. Churches 
were organized at Mayhew, Bethel, Goshen, 
and Emmaus soon after those stations were 
occupied. Few persons, however, were 
added to any of them. Much seriousness 
prevailed in the schools and among the 
hired laborers at Mayhew during the winter 
and spring of 1824, and two natives, three 
white men, and two black women joined 
the church. Again in the early part of the 
year 1827 much religious inquiry prevailed 
at the same station, and in June nine per- 
sons, two of whom were natives, joined the 
church. During the fall of 1828 a more 
deep and anxious attention to religious in- 
struction commenced in the vicinity of 
Mayhew and in the western district, and 
during the next year and a half, spread to 
all parts of the nation. Meetings became 
large, the most solemn attention was paid 
to instruction, the stoutest warriors trem- 
bled and wept, and many appeared broken- 
hearted and penitent and began to rejoice in 
Christ. Nearly 400 persons have since unit- 
ed with the churches. Ten were added to 
the church at Elliot. The Mayhew church, 
embracing the converts residing near May- 
hew, Aiikhunna, and Yoknokchaya, has 
received on examination, since it was 
organized in May, 1821, 284 members; of 
whom eight were of African descent, twenty 
whites, and 256 Choctaws; 27 of whom 
have been either excommunicated, or are 
now under suspension for misconduct. The 
church at Goshen has received about fifty, 
and that at Emmaus about forty; only four 
or five of whom have apostatized. The re- 
mainder stand firm, and most of them give 
very encouraging evidence of genuine 
piety. All the young and middle aged in 
these two churches can read in the Choc- 
taw books, or are learning to read, and 
many write. The whole number of per- 
sons belonging to the churches in the 
Choctaw nation, at the close of the year 
1831, under the care of the Board, exclusive 
of the mission families, and those who are 
under censure, was about 360. The num- 
ber of children baptised is 244. 
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AMERICAN MISSION CHURCH IN CEYLON. 


As about half the members of the Ceylon mission church are youth who have 
been named and supported in the mission boarding schools and seminary by 
benevolent individuals in this country, it will be interesting to many to see some 
connected account of the growth and character of that church, and the names 
of the individuals composing it. 

The missionaries arrived in the district of Jaffna, Ceylon, and commenced 
their labors in October, 1816; and in one year they began to preach without 
interpreters in Tamul, the language spoken in that part of Ceylon, and by 
some millions of people on the adjacent continent. ‘The Roman Catholics from 
Portugal came to the district two or three centuries before, and the Dutch fol- 
lowed them; but the traces of religious knowledge were slight. Eight mission- 
aries have been sent to this field, two of whom have died. Five stations have 
been occupied. All the mission families and all the native converts constituted 
but one church until about a year since, when, in order better to secure the 
ends of church government, the converts residing in the vicinity of each station 
were associated together, and thus five churches were constituted. The mis- 
sionaries organized themselves after the model of a presbytery. 

The missionaries have used much caution in admitting members to the. church. 
Inquirers have been thoroughly instructed; and when hopefully converted, they 
have been instructed further, and counselled, and watched over, and not received 
to church-fellowship until the strength of their religious characters had been 
long tried, and they had given all the evidence which the nature of the case admits 
that they were born of the Spirit. After assenting to articles of faith, and 
entering into a covenant similar to what are adopted by evangelical churches 
in this country, the candidates receive the following as their rules of life. 
These are so modeled as to meet the various sins that are most prevalent and 
the temptations to which they are most exposed. 


Rules of Life. 
Since there is a perfect rule of faith and 


people call gods; but you must not make 
any offerings to them nor give any thing 





practice contained in the Scriptures we 
ought to examine them and compare one 
part with another; and, understanding them, 
we ought to live agreeably to them, and not 
trust to the writings of man. On this 
account, we, the missionaries, being the 
watchmen of the church members, and 
bound to teach them, by expounding the 
sacred Scriptures, to shun those things 
which they ought not to do, and to do the 
things they ought, make known to the 
members of our church in Batticotta, Tilli- 
pally, Oodooville, Panditeripo, and Manepy 
the following rules, which are agreeable to 
the Christian religion. Isaiah viii. 20. 
Acts xvii. 1I—16. John v. 39. Rev. xxii. 
18,19. Matt. xxii. 29. 1 Peter i. 20, 21. 
Neh. viii. 8. 2 Tim.iv. 2—6. 1 Thes. v. 
14. Titusi.15. 2 Chron. xix. 10. Ezek. 
iii. 18. 1 Cor. iv. 14. 2 Cor. ix. 5. 1 Tim. 
ii. 1. Heb. xii. 5. 

1. You are bound not only to leave all 


idol worship, the worship of the saints of 


the Roman Catholics, and what the Tamul 


for their support, nor rub sandal-wood, dust, 
nor ashes; nor use any heathenish ceremo- 
nies, enchantments, or prayers at a wed- 
ding, a funeral, at the birth of a child, while 
cultivating the land, when going to buy or 
sell, or when beginning any other work. 
You must not have any thing to do with 
such customs, neither can you observe 
lucky or unlucky days or signs, nor usé 
sorcery, nor consult the shasters: all these 
you are bound to leave, and live without 
the least leaning towards heathenism. 

{Here were inserted the texts of Scripture on 
which the rule is founded.] 

2. We exhort and advise you not to ob- 
serve any distinctions of caste among your- 
selves, but to live as the members of one 
family. In reference to office and other 
worldly distinctions, the inferior are to honor 
the superior, each walking humbly and 
esteeming others better than himself. 

(Texts. } 

3. Take not the name of God in vain, 
nor bear false witness, nor swear by your 
head nor any other part of your body, no¥ 
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take an oath upon any other name, nor use 
vain and idle words; nor quote the Bible in 
an irreverent manner. 

[Texts.] 

4. Remembering you have covenanted 
to keep the Sabbath day holy, you must not 
only make every necessary preparation for 
the Sabbath beforehand, so that neither you, 
nor your workmen, nor your cattle may 
have any thing to do on that day; but both 
you and your family must abstain from all 
worldly business, worldly conversation, and 
desires after worldly things, nor buy, nor 
sell, nor journey, nor read books on worldly 
subjects, nor spend the time idly, but read 
and hear the Scriptures and talk about 
them, meditate on the great concerns of the 
soul and on heaven, go to church and wor- 
ship God, and pray with your family at 
home. In this way you are to keep the 
Sabbath. 


(Texts. 

5. Children ought not only to obey and 
honor their parents, but when they are old 
to support them. Parents, too, should treat 
their children kindly. Servants should 
obey and honor their masters and masters 
treat their servants kindly and not abuse 
them; wives should obey their husbands, 
and husbands respect their wives and be 
kind to them; each ought to be in subjec- 
tion to kings and rulers and at peace and 
friendly with all. 

[Texts.] 

6. Noone should dare to destroy him- 
self nor the life of another, nor kill any 
thing without a substantial reason, nor in 
sport, nor in anger; nor should parents 

low their children to treat beasts cruelly, 
so that they may die—nor should any one 
cause abortion, nor give place to drunken- 
ness, ——. anger, hatred, envy, malice, 
quarrelling, oppression, nor any such pas- 
sion. 

[Texts.] 

7. Weexhort you not to commit adul- 
tery, nor use obscene language, nor learn 
iol een, use indecent gestures; nor asso- 
ciate with unchaste company; nor go to a 
dance nor such like plays; but each live in 
love with the wife of his choice and never 
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leave her for the sake of another woman, 

except for the crime of adultery, nor inter- 

marry with near relatives nor with idolaters. 
(Texts. ] 

8. We warn you not tosteal nor assist a 
thief, nor allow stolen goods to be in your 
care. Use no fraud in buying nor selling 
nor cheat in weights nor measures, nor re- 
ceive a bribe, nor take exorbitant interest, 
nor forge bonds, nor gamble, neither give 
place to any such sins. 

(Texts. ] 

9. We exhort you not only not to bear 
false-witness, but as church members, not 
to go to law with each other, nor assert any 
thing to be true which you do not certainly 
know to be so, nor accuse falsely, nor speak 
insidiously, nor condemn others, nor pub- 
lish abroad the faults of your brethren. 

Texts.) 

10. We exhort you not to covet your 
neighbor’s goods, nor be envious of the in- 
crease of your neighbor's property, but 
every one to be content with such things 
as he has, and be liberal in his feelings. 

[Texts] 

It is not only a duty to refrain from doing 
evil but every one is bound continually to 
do good. As far as you are able, feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, administer to the 
sick and poor, constantly desiring that 
neighbors, children, and friends should live 
a godly life. You should make known to 
them the Scripturesjand exhort them to re- 
form; pray for them, and in this way con- 
tinually strive that the glory of God may 
be made manifest by the spread of the 
Christian religion. Moreover you should, 
as the Christian religion directs, set a good 
example before all, and shine as lights 
among men, considering, that as Christ has 
bought you at an unspeakable price, you 
are not your own but his, and are bound to 
serve him with both soul and body, and to 
rejoice in his glory, giving diligence to 
make your calling and election sure. If 
you do these things you will not stumble, 
but an abundant entrance into the kingdom 
of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ will be 
administered unto you. 

(Texts. | 


The following catalogue gives the name of each person received into the 
church from the commencement of the mission, till July 21, 1831; together 


with the time when each was received, 


standing and employment. 


Names. Age. Remarks. 
Aug. 4, 1816. 
William Dennis, 30 Soldier. 
Alexander Cummings, 25 Do. 


Oct. 10, 1819. 


Gabriel Tissera, 19 Native Preacher and Tu- 


Oct. 31, 1819. tor in Sem. 
Nicholas Permander, 23 Excommunicated. 
Jan, 2, 152). 
Philip Matthew, 23 Catechist, Nellore. 
May 7, 1820. 


Francis Malleappa, 

Amy Tonpkins, 
April 22, 1821. 

Jordan Lodge, 


22 Nat. Preacher, Colombo. 
30 African woman. 


18 >. native free schools, 
illipally. 


his age at that time, and his present 


[ Names. Age. Remarks. 
|| Nathaniel Niles, {6 Nat. Preacher, Batticotta, 
| July 15, 1821. 
|| Philip M. Whelpley, 18 Nat. phys., Batticotta. 
|| = #ug. 3, 1821. 


|| George Koch, 


20 Dutch phys., Madras. 
|| Ebenezer Porter, 


18 Nat. ass., Batticotta. 


|| Onesimus, 35 Laborer. 
} Dec. %5, 1821. 
| Daniel Smead, 24 Laborer. 


| Miranda Safford, 
| Mary Poor, 
Feb, 24, 1822. 


12 Wife of D. Smead. 
16 Wife of E. Porter. 


| Danie! G. Gautier, 16 Farmer. 
April 21, 1822. 
|; Solomon, 25 Oodooville. 








1832. 


Names. 
James, 
Chellatty, 


Nov. 3, 1822. 


Julia Anu Prime, 
Feb. 9, 1823. 
Candan, 
May 4, 1823. 
Susanna Anthony, 
July 6, 1823. 
Aralena, 


Pettuchy, 
Valachy, 

Jan, 18, 1824. 
Parean, 

Feb. |, 1824. 
Levi Bebee, 
Catheraman, 

April 21, 1824. 
Smith Bloomfield, 
Timothy W. Coe, 

July 4, 1824. 
Charles Hodge, 

July 18, 1824. 
Nathaniel Willis, 

Oct. 1824. 
Aservatham, 

Jan. 2, 1825. 
Andrew, 
Aroolampalam, 
Peter, 

Valan, 

Casenathan, 

Azel Backus, 
William Banker, 
David Brainerd, 
Claudius Buchanan, 
Joseph Clay, 
William Combs, 
Elias Cornelius, 
Jeremiah Day, 
Timothy Dwight, 
Justin Edwards, 
James Girdwood, 
Joshua Huntington, 


Daniel Judson, 
Cyrus Kingsbury, 
John B. Lawrence, 
Beal N. Lewis, 
Alexander Lovell, 
Cyrus Mann, 
Henry Martyn, 
Levi Parsons, 
George Payson, 
Nathan Perkins, 
James Richards, 
Martyn Tullar, 
Elizabeth Appleton, 
Isabella Graham, 
Fanny Hall, 
Louisa Hawes, 
Susanna Hopkins, 
Susan Huntington, 
Harriet Newell, 


Betsey Pomeroy, 
Mary Sweetser, 
Martha Washington, 
Sarah Woodhull, 
Elizabeth Worcester, 
July 21, 1825. 
John B. Frazier, 
Seth Payson, 
Samuel Davies, 
Valayuthan, 
Ard Hoyt, 
John Chester, 
Marearl, 
Anthony, 
Jan. 19, 1826. 
Leopold Dober, 
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Age. Remarks. 
f Laborer. 


40 Do. 

35 Wife of Catheraman. 
29 

36 Excom. Farmer. 

19 Wife of D. G. Gautier. 
30 Farmer. 

15 Excommunicated. 


22 Wife of F. Malleappa. 
Died April 17, 1831. 

23 Wife of solomon. 

22 Died Nov. 30, 1825. 


30 Laborer. 


13 Tea. of Eng., Batticalow. 
3U Reader at Manepy. 


18 Excommunicated. 
12 Reader, Panditeripo. 


26 Catechist, Tillipally. 
18 Excommunicated. 
20 Govt. interp., Manar. 


65 Fisherman. 

35 Farmer. 

40 Died Nov. 30, 1825. 

26 Ovdooville schoolmaster. 
45 Farmer. 

13 Reader, Tillipally. 

13 Died Jan. 14, 1826. 

18 Died Jan. 23, 1827. 

12 Seminary. 

13 De 


. » 
16 Died Dec. 14, 1827. 
16 Laborer. 
16 Indefinitely suspended. 
20 Teach. Eng., prepar. sch. 
15 Sup. of schs, Point Pedro. 
12 Seminary. 
16 Teacher English school, 
Panditerpo. 
17 Died Sept. 23, 1825. 
17 Reader, Tillipally. 
18 De. Oodooville. 
13 
14 Teach. Eng., Batticotta. 
20 Tillipally. 
13 Seminary. 
15 Suspended. 
20 Laborer. 
13 Seminary. 
12 . 
15 Suspended. 
13 Wife of E. Cornelius. 
17 Excommunicated. 
12 Wife of A. M’Farland. 


12 Do. G. Payson. 

16 Do. Jordan Lodge. 

12 Do. Thomas Adams. 

14 Do. Samuel, nat. ass. 
Jaffa. 

14 Do. Samuel Davies. 


13 Do. J. B. Lawrence. 
17 Do. Parean. 

12 Fem. central school. 

14 Wife of C. Mann. 


16 Indefinitely suspended. 
14 Nat. ass. at Tillipally. 
17 Laborer. 

41 Batticotta schoolmaster. 
14 Private teacher of Eng. 
13 Seminary. 

65 Oodooville. 

30 Died Nov. 23, 1825. 


16 Do. Dec. 19, 1828, 





Names. 


Thomas Adams, 
Michael B. Latimer, 
Edward Warren, 
Tirdaverasingam, 
Paramanthy, 


Nov. 12, 1826. 
Joseph, 
Elizabeth, 


Dec. 3, 1826. 
Chinnatamby, 


March 11, 1827. 
Sedumperapully, 
Maria Scudder, 

April 1, 1827. 
John, 

Sarah, 
July 19, 1827. 
Saythe, 
Moottapully, 

Aug. 23, 1827. 
Wiseborn Volk, 
Lawrence Methuen, 
Solomon Williams, 
Dewasagayam, 
Aservatham, 
Chinnatamby, 

Jan. 24, 1828. 
Asa McFarland, 
Abraham, 

Isaac, 

Jacob, 

Jacob Crane, 
Sylvester Parsee, 
John Adams, 
Joseph Champlain, 
Lincoln Ripley, 
William Hopton, 
Catherasen, 
Soovapam, 
Tamban, 

Sarah, 

June §, 1828. 
Taman, 

June 22, 1828. 
Nathaniel, 
Matthew, 

Philip, 

Aug. 22, 1828, 
Vesoven, 
Chinnatamby, 

July 23, 1829. 
Neyanaperahasam, 
Chinertty, (fem.) 
Cornelius Atwood, 
Marcia Hutchinson, 
Charlotte Burnell, 
Pareatamby, 

Nov. 29, 1829. 
Nathaniel, 

Rachel, 

March 21, 1830. 
Philip, 

April 18, 1830. 


Sangary pully, 

Sept. 26, 1830 
Mary Dayton, 
Joanna Lathrop, 

Fed. 2, 1831. 
Saythe. 

April 21, 1831. 
Romeo Hoyt, 
Francis 8. Key, 
Albert North, 
Thomas Golding, 
Francis Ashbury, 
Salmon Cone, 
Thomas Emerson, 
Frederic Hall, 
Moses Hallock, 
Slone McKinstry, 
Cotton Mather, 
Henry Middleton, 





A 
Charles A. Goodrich, 


19 Re der, Tint 
eader i} ly. 
14 Seminary. pely 
35 Pandite schoolmaster. 
20 Reader, Tillipally. 


61 Fisherman. 
55 Manepy. 


20 Panditeripo schoolmaster 


18 ~=~dDo.. 
12 Panditeripo. 
22 Oodooville. 
@ # Do. 


Wife of Catheraman. 
17 Laberer. 


13 Seminary. 

19 Do. 

14_—sC~idDo. 

24 Reader, Tillipally. 


45 ‘Tillipally schoolmaster. 
50 . do. 


22 Govt interp., Mulative. 
36 Tillipally schoolmaster. 
23 Farmer. 
29 Laborer. 
16 Seminary. 
i 
minary. 
14 =—iDe 


13 Do. 

18 Panditeripo schoolmaster. 
$2 Do. do. 

65 Odooville schoolmaster. 


38 Reader, Manepy. 
37 Wife of Philip. 


60 Laborer. 


24 Catechist, Oodooville. 
45 Manepy. 
50. Ss Do. 


22 Panditeripu schoolmaster. 
40 Catechist, Manepy. 


2! Fisherman. 

25 Manepy. 

17 Seminary. 

12 Fem. central school. 
12 . do. do. 

20 Med. ass., Panditeripo. 
28 Sup. schools, Manepy. 
23 Jacob’s wife. . 


25 Oodooville. 

45 Tillipally. 

50 Do. 

50 Batticotta schoolmaster. 


12 Fem. central school. 
12 Wife of Philip. 


50 Died April 1, 1831. 


14 do. 
15 Do. do. 
14—s~iéT?ae. do. 
20 Seminary. 

12 ~=s~dTDo. 

14 Do. 

17 Do. 

18 Da. 

12 Do. 

14—s— dT. 

18 Do. 
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e. Remarke. Names, Age. Remarks, 
Samuel J. Mills, Seminary. William Tennent, 16 Seminary. 
Benjamin Palmer, 13 ~—s«éCDo. Moses Welch 13. ~De. 
Alonzo Philips, 16 Do. Caleb : 45 Batticotta schoolmastef, 
Nathan H. Raymond, 16 Do. Maria Tissera 50 Mother of G. Tissera, 
Elisha Rockwood, 10 Do. Daniel P 60 Tillipally schoolmaster. 
Samuel J. Ropes, 22 Do. Seced. 37. —s—dDe. do. 
William F. Rowland, 15 Do. David, 40 Do. do. 
Thomas Scott, 18 Do. Joseph 18 Do. do. 
John 8. ae 21 Do. Luke, 40 Fisherman. 
Edward Warren Ist, 18 Do. Mark. 26 Do. 
Rufus W. Bailey, 22 Teach. fem. cen. school. |! ¢,-istiana 34 Wife of Luke. 
Fanny Coit, 12 Fem. central school. Mary . 45 Laborer. 
Caroline Chester, 10 . do. Timothy, 15 Do. 
— > 4 aos oe meer “ee Moses, 35 Oodeoritie schoolmaster. 
ii P. Brittan a Pa ndite —.% aster. Sant, a Do. $. h 
. Br nditer oolm . ° tral school. 

William Crossfield, 19 Eng. teach., Panditeripo. Aan Sate, 7 a y 
Samuel, 26 Manepy schoolmaster. Of these 117 have been connected with the 
— = =: boarding schools and ome Ty Agee en 

: Ti feo ters and superintendents—-an villagers, 
oo * a, en. 22 Wife of Mark. including some domestics. Of the last two 
Harriet B. Meigs, | 15 Daughter of B. C. Meigs. || classes, 30 are more than 40 years old—I3 are 
Mary Ann Poor, 15 —dDo. D. Poor. over 50—one is seventy or upwards—and one 
F. E. Conley, 15 Seminary. above 80;—38 were females—11 have died— 
Samuel! Dana, 16 ~——dDe. 7 have heen excommunicated—8 or 10 were 
ty = _ teachers in the seminary or the preparatory or 
Sanetien Homer, 14 Do. | female boarding school—12 were employed as 
John Kirby, 3 ode. | readers and catechists—4 have been licensed to 
John Newbold, 16 ~=Ss«zTZDo.. } preach the gospel, and another was prevented 
Thomas Spencer, 13 Do. only by sickness. All but six are natives. 


The foregoing statements give occasion for several remarks. 


1. The progress of this mission has been re- 
markably steady and encouraging. The Spirit 
of God soon gave success to the labors of the 
missionaries and the fruits of these labors have 
been thickening from year to year since. The 
first native received to the church as the fruit of 
the mission was Gabriel Tissera, Oct. 10th, 1819; 
three years after the commencement of the mis- 
sion; and who, since the year 1821, has been a 
licensed preacher of the gospel. Since that 
period treo hundred and four persons have been 
received—in 1819, four; 1820, three; 1821, nine; 
1822, eight; 1823, five; 1824, eight, 1825, forty- 
nine; 1826, ten; 1827. twelve; 1828, twenty; 
1829, eight; 1830, six; 1831, sixty-two. Besides 
these several have died giving hopeful evidence 
of a change of heart, but without making a pub- 
lic profession of religion; of some of whom inter- 
esting biographies have been published in the 
Missionary Herald; and many others, giving 
similar evidence, have not yet joined the church. 

2. No class of the heathen are beyond the 
reach of the gospel. More than half the con- 
verts have indeed been from the young; yet a 
sufficient number of adults, and even of the mid- 
dle aged and the aged, have been gathered in 
to show that the opinion eommonly expressed of 
the hopeless state of adult heathen is not war- 
ranted hy experience. 

3. This mission has been favored with sea- 
sons of special religious attention and inquiry, 
more nearly resembling the revivals in the 
American churches than any thing else to be 
found in the history of modern missions. Three 
periods have heen particularly marked; one in 
the beginning of the year 1824, another near the 
close of that year, and a third at the close of the 
year 1830. : 

4. The divine blessing has obviously followed 
the labors bestowed and been proportioned to 
them. More than half of the 204 church mem- 
bers have been members of the seminary and 


boarding schools. The missionaries from the 
several stations often visit these schools and set 
apart whole days for exhortation and personal 
religious conversation with the pupils. Such 
days have in nearly all cases been followed with 
increased seriousness and conversions. 

5. These revivals have been obviously in 
answer to prayer. The first was traced to a day 
of fasting and prayer of the missionaries; the 
second to a communion season; and the third to 
a general missionary praver meeting. 

6. The history of this mission shows the bene- 
fit of concentrated action. The stated labors 
of the six missionaries, with the native preachers, 
and catechists, are principally limited to a popu- 
lous district about ten miles squate, which in- 
cludes the five stations and nearly all the native 
free schools. 

7. This church manifests a good degree of 
Christian activity and zeal. The youthful con- 
verts do much more for the direct promotion of 
religion among their own countrymen than is ex- 
pected from individuals of the sathe age in a 
Christian country, and greatly aid the missiona- 
ries by distributing and reading portions of the 
Scriptures and religious tracts, and conducting 
religious meetings. Probably the missionaries 
can accomplish twice as much with their aid as 
they could do without it. They also contribute 
liberally, according to their means. to Bible and 
tract societies established among them. 

8. The facts respecting this church afford 
much encouragement, as they show how the 
gospel may be propagated among the heathen 
by converted natives. This church already 
furnishes more than thirty Christian superin- 
tendents and teachers of native free schools, be- 
sides eight or ten who teach in the seminary and 
boarding schools, twelve or fourteen readers 
and catechists, and four or five preachers of the 
gospel; besides a theological class of 20 who are 
preparing for the ministry. 
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AMERICAN MISSION CHAPEL AT BOMBAY. 


Tue above is a front view of the American Mission Chapel at Bombay, erected 
in the year 1823. The walls of the edifice are built of stone and mortar, and 
are plastered and white-washed. The chapel is 60 feet long, 35 wide, and 20 in 
height, with a verandah, or piazza, projecting ten feet from the two sides, and 
a portico in front. ‘The verandahs are open; excepting the ends upon the 
street, which are walled up, as in the engraving. The main body of the house, 
with three doors, is seen behind the pillars of the portico in front. The chapel 
faces the north, and stands in the midst of a dense native population. The 
principal street of the city, running north and south, is distant only about a 
hundred feet westward. The native town extends more than half a mile on 
the north side of the chapel, and more than a mile on the south, and through 
the whole extent the houses, almost without exception, join each other. 

The chapel was planned, and the erection of it gratuitously superintended, 
by Danie! West, Esq., a distinguished English architect then residing at Bom- 
bay, and cost about $3,900, exclusive of $600 paid for the land. Of this sum 
about $1,700 were contributed by friends of the cause in Caleutta and Bom- 
bay, and about $1,300 in this country, expressly for the chapel. The rest of 
the expense was defrayed from the general treasury of the Board. The build- 
ing is neat and commodious, and has been a very important acquisition to the 
mission. It was solemnly dedicated to the worship of God on the SOth of May, 
1823, and ever since there have been regular services in English and Mahratta. 
Schools are taught in the verandahs. 

Somewhat more than a year since, Mr. Charles Theodore Huntridge, an 
inhabitant of Bombay, left a legacy for the support of public worship in this 
chapel amounting to 7,000 rupees, or more than 3,000 dollars, 

The American Mission Chapel at Bombay was the first erected by Protest- 
ants in that part of. India, for the purpose of accommodating the natives of the 
country with the regular ministrations of the gospel. 
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PART OF THE DYING APPEAL OF GORDON HALL, ONE OF THE FIRST AMERICAN MISSIQN- 
ARIES TO BOMBAY, TO THE CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tis appeal was written by Mr. Hall in Feb- 
ruary, 1826, a few weeks before his death, and 
twelve years after the mission became establish- 
ed in Bombay. The facts stated in the appeal 
have not materially changed. 


Beloved in the Lord, do you from Zion’s 
most favored mount, turn a pitying, wait- 
ing, longing eye to this dark hemisphere, 
and ask, “‘Watchman, what of the mght?”’ 
I am permitted to stand in the place of a 
watchman; but it is on a slender, incipient 
outwork, very far distant from the walls of 
Jerusalem. O that I may always be found 
vigilant and faithful at my post, and ready 
to give a true report. 

will send you tidings. In some respects 
they are joyous; but in others they are 
ievous. I see much around me that is 
joyous. IfI turn back no farther than to 
the period of my own arrival on this spot, 
and survey but what seems to be our own 
neighborhood, much that is cheering greets 
the eye. Then from Cape Comorin through 
the whole range of sea coast by Cochin, 
Goa, , Surat, Cambay, Bussora, 
Mocha, and by Mosambique, including 
Madagascar, Mauritius and other Islands, 
to the Cape of Good Hope, there was not 
one Protestant missionary; if we except a 
native missionary who was for a short time, 
partially established at Surat. 

But about three months ago, delegates 
from five missions met in the Seater Mis- 
sion Chapel, and formed a Missionary 
“Union to promote Christian fellowship, 
and to consult on the best means of ad- 
vancing the kingdom of Christ in this 
country.” 

The individual missionary who constitut- 
ed one of these missions, has since gone to 
England not to return, and therefore, for 
the present, that mission is extinct. To 
the other four belong nine missionaries, and 
two European assistant missionaries. These 
missions have two common printing estab- 
lishments, and one lithographic press, con- 
secrated to Christ as so many powerful en- 

ines for scattering abroad the light of life. 
ese four missions have in operation 
about sixty schools, in which are more than 
3,900 children, reading, or daily learning to 
read the word of God, and receiving cate- 
chetical instruction. The missionaries, 
some or all of them, are every day preach- 
ing Christ and him crucified to the heathen. 
The Scriptures and tracts are travelling 
abroad, and the word of God is working its 
way to immortal minds in every direction. 
Prayer is made, and the promises of Jeho- 
vah are laid hold on; while the means 
(missionaries excepted) of doing a thousand 
times more in similar ways for the cause of 
Zion here, are ready at hand. These are 
good things: and we rejoice in them. You 


too will rejoice in them; and let us all 
praise the Lord for them. 

But there is something in the weakness 
of our nature, or in the deep subtlety of 
our adversary, which, even while we con- 
template such good things, and are praising 
God for them, is exceedingly liable to prac- 
tise a mortal mischief upon us, by so allur- 
ing and engrossing the mind with the little 
that is done or doing, as to render it seem- 
ingly blind to the almost all that still re- 
mains to be done. This brings us to the 
grievous part of the subject. 

It is grievous to behold such an extent 
of country and so teeming with immortal 
souls, but yet so destitute of the messen- 
gers of life. 

From Bombay, we look down the coast 
for seventy miles, and we see two mission- 
aries; and fourteen miles farther on, we see 
two more. Looking in a more easterly 
direction, at the distance of about 300 miles, 
we see one missionary, chiefly occupied, 
however, as a chaplain among Europeans. 
In an eastern direction, the nearest mis- 
sionary is about 1,000 miles from us. Look- 
ing a little to the north of east, at the dis- 
tance of 1,300 miles, we see ten or twelve 
missionaries in little more than as many 
miles in length on the banks of the Ganges. 
Turning thence northward, at nearly the 
same distance from us, we see three, four, 
or five more, separated from each other by 
almost as many hundred intervening miles. 
And looking onward bevond these distant 
posts, in a northeast direction, through the 
Chinese empire and Tartary, to Kamschat- 
ka, and thence down the northwestern 
coast of America, to the river Columbia, and 
thence across the mountains to the Mis- 
souri, the first missionaries we see, in that 
direction, are brethren Vaill and Chapman 
among the Osages. 

Again we look north, and, at a distance 
of 180 miles, we see two missionaries; but 
from thence (with two or three doubtful 
exceptions) through all the north of Asia, 
to the pole, not a single missionary is to be 
seen. In a northwestern direction, it is 
doubtful whether there is now one mis- 
sionary between us and St. Petersburgh. 
Westerly, the nearest is at Jerusalem, or 
Beyroot. Southwest, the nearest is at 
Sierra Leone; and more to the south, the 
nearest may be among the Hottentots, or 
on Madagascar. 

Can you count the millions and millions 
comprised in this range? Can any but an 
adamantine heart survey them, and not be 
grieved? 

I should like to see a new chart of the 
earth adjusted to a double scale of measure- 
ment, one shewing the comparative surface, 
and the other the comparative population 
of the different sections of the earth—all 
presenting a black ground, except those 
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spots where the gospel is preached. And 
on a slip of white ground, 1 would have a 
note of reference to Mark xvi. 15, 16; and 
this I would have bound up in every Bible, 
so as to face the same divine charge of 
Christ to his disciples. It might be recom- 
mended to all church members, deacons, 
pastors, and teachers of theology, to add to 
the note on their map, Romans x. 14, 15, 
and Isaiah vi. 8, to the last clause; which 
latter clause [ would have every student in 
theology, and every young believer of good 
talents and education, print on his chart in 
GRAND CAPITALS; preceded by, Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do? 

As we must habitually set the Lord Jesus 
before us, or not expect his love will habit- 
ually constrain us; so must we habitually 
contemplate a fallen world, lying in the 
wicked one, or not expect that our hearts 
will be exercised with any proper sympa- 
thies for the perishing. 

But I will take a more iimited view. 
Here are the Mahrattas. They have been 
estimated at 12,000,000. To preach the 
gospel to these 12,000,000 of heathen, there 
are now six missionaries, four from the 
Scottish Missionary Society, and two from 
our Society; that is, one missionary to 
2,000,000 of souls. And to furnish these 
12,000,000 with the Christian Scriptures, 
and tracts, and school books, there is one 
small printing establishment. It is now 
about twelve years since the mission here 
began, in some very small degree, to 
communicate the truth to some of this 
great multitude. Let these facts be well 
weighed. 

During those twelve years, the facilities 
for imparting Christian knowledge among 
this people, or for employing among them 
the appointed means of salvation, have so 
multiplied and improved, that I think it 
moderate to say, that a missionary arriving 
here now could, in an equal period, do ten 
times as much for the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge, as could have been done by 
one arriving here twelve years ago. Then 
there was no school in which to catechise 
and give lectures—no chapel—no Scrip- 
tures and tracts to disperse. Now we have 
a chapel—more than thirty school-rooms— 
and the Scriptures and tracts for distribu- 
tion—while hundreds of towns and villages, 
by all the eloquence and pathos that the 
most imperious want and the direst neces- 
sity can inspire, are supplicating for more 
mission schools—millions of people, calling 
for Scriptures, and tracts, and preaching— 
and an untold number of large towns, in 
population like Boston, Cambridge, Ando- 
ver, Providence, Dartmouth, Williamstown, 
New Haven, Albany, and Schenectady, 
calling for missionary establishments in 
them. If some of these places are not 
quite open for the reception of missionaries, 
others doubtless are, and all, we believe, 
will be by and by; while all are now open, 
in various ways, for the reception of Chris- 
tian books. 


Under such circumstances, with such 
facilities, what number of Christian books 
might be prepared, printed, and distributed; 
what number of children taught to read the 
word of God, and catechised; and what 
number of perishing sinners pointed to the 
Savior’s cross, in one year, if there were 
but a supply of missionaries!* Is it not a 
grievous thing to witness such facilities for 
missionary action, lying comparatively 
neglected? Is not here a vast and fertile 
field broken up and ready for the casting in 
of the seed? And is not the seed already 
in the field waiting for the sowers to scatter 
it? What should we say of the farmer, who 
would turn away from such a field, and 
leave the seed in the field to perish unscat- 
tered, and go to some comparatively deso- 
late heath, where much must be done be- 
fore even that can be prepared for the seed? 

Surely no one can understandingly an- 
swer the question “where is it best to send 
missionaries?” without first duly consider- 
ing the comparative population of the 
places in question, a the comparative 
facilities for imparting Christian knowledge 
to that population. On this score, I plead 
that justice may be shown to these 
12,000,000 of heathen. Here I ground my 
plea. Let the facts speak. Twelve millions 
of your race are prostrate at your feet. 
You can need no delineation of their moral 
character. It is enough to know that they 
are your brethren, but are heathen—that 
they are idolaters and in ignorance of their 
Maker and their Redeemer; and that you 
can, if you will, send them the gospel. 


“Their untold miseries supplicate you to 


open your hands, and give them that salva- 





* The following facts, from the last report of our 
schools, show how extensively Christian knowl- 
edge might be diffused among a rising generation . 
of idoleters, were there only a supply of missiona- 
ries and funds; and if but the Spirit of God were 
given, In answer to prayer, to seal upon the youth- 
ful .zind such Christian instructions, what would 
not secon be accomplished. 

Our number of schools at present is thirty-two. 
The number of children on the teachers’ lists is 
1,750, Of these 75 are girls, and 133 are Jewish 
children. . 

During the past year, as nearly as we can calcu- 
late, 1,000 have left our schools, most of them 
having obtained what the natives esteem a suf- 
ficiently good school education. Among these, 
together with those who have left in former years 
are many beys and young men, who can rea 
with a fluency and propriety that would put to 
shaine a great majority of the commen brahmins. 
And the fact is peculiarly gratifying that, instead of 
having imbibed any prejudice against us, or our 
books, from the Christian instruction given in our 
schools, these very youth, and their relatives, 
wherever we meet with them in the country, are 
of all others the most forward to receive, and read, 
and beg, the Christian scriptures and tracts. In not 
a few instances, fathers earnestly solicit them for 
their little sons. 

During the year, abont 786 children have com- 
mitted to memory the Ten Commandments, and 
376 a Catechism of sixteen small pages. A much 
greater number have committed to memory parts of 
the same. 

We continue to have numerous and urgent ap- 
plications for additional schools; but shall be obliged 
to decline them, until we are furnished withlarger 
funds, and more fellow-laborers. 
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tion, which your Redeemer and your Judge 
has entrusted to you for them, and so long 
ape Sone you to give them. You see 
so what are the facilities for now givin 
them that salvation you have so long hel 
in trust for them, bht so long withheld from 
them. What will you do? Will you spurn 
them from your feet, and command them to 
let you alone, and wait, as they are, till the 
yy day? Is this the love of Christ? 
s this the beauty of the Lord upon his holy 
Zion? Where are the hundreds of students 
in theology? Where are the tens of hun- 
dreds of blooming, pious, well-educated 
, the professed followers of the Lamb? 
s there none among you, who have a love, 
a sympathy, a compassion, for all these 
your long neglected, your dying, your per- 
ishing fellow men? O remember, there is 
a dead love, a dead sympathy, a dead com- 
passion, as well as a dead faith; being with- 
out works. O, it was not a dead love, or 
sympathy, or compassion, which brought 
our Redeemer to the cross. That was not 
idle breath which he uttered, ‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” nor yet that interceding 
appeal to the Father, ‘“‘As thou hast sent 
me into the world, even so have I also sent 
them into the world.” O contemplate on 
the cross, your bleeding Savior, tasting 
death for every man, and then survey the 
spiritual miseries and prospects of these 
millions of heathen souls dying in ignor- 
ance of that only name, by which it is pos- 
sible for them to be saved; and then lay 
upon your hearts your Redeemer's fare- 
well charge, and when you have faithfully 
done this, judge of your love and regard 
for Jesus, and of your compassion for iun- 
mortal souls, by your works. 


I will endeavor, as God shall enable me, 
so to labor here on the spot, that the blood 
of these souls shall not be found in my 
skirts; and while I cannot but witness a 
generation of 12,000,000 of unevangelized 
souls, in succession to the hundreds of gen- 
erations gone down before them, dropping 
into eternity, leaving prospects but little 
better -for the next generation, I will en- 
deavor, as a watchman at my post, faith- 
fully to report what I see. Wo isunto me, 
if I proclaim not the wants of this people, 
and the eminent facilities made ready for 
the supply of those wants. This 1 would 
wish to do so plainly and so fully, that if 
the guilt of neglecting their salvation must 
lodge any where, I may be able to shake it 
from my garments; so that I may stand 
acquitted before my Judge, both as to my 
personal labors among them, and as to my 
pleading with you on their behalf. 

The remarks I have now made, are, in a 

at measure, applicable to other parts of 

ndia. And there is yet another very 
om view to be taken, which I can but 
rely mention. In little more than a year 
past, death, sickness, and dther causes, 


, 


- superintendent of native fem 


have, so far as I can learn, laid aside nine- 
teen missionaries in India, while but six or 
eight have, in the same time, come to India; 
and so far as [ know (from missionary ap- 
pearances, not from God’s promises) there 
is a prospect of further diminution, rather 
than of augmentation. In view of these 
things, what will the English and American 
churches do?’ Is it not time for every mis- 
sionary in India, to cry aloud and spare not? 
Would you have your missionaries leave 
their work, and come home, to plead, in 

srson before you, the cause of the heathen? 

o not tempt us todo so. Some have, in 
Providence, been called home, especially to 
England, and their pleas, in person, have 
been successful so far beyond what has 
been otherwise attempted, as seemingly to 
call for the measure, though so expensive, 
and, for the time, so privative to the hea- 
then. Why is it so? Why cannot facts be 
weighed? Why cannot the well known 
necessities and miseries of the heathen 
speak, and plead and prevail, without the 
aid of any such disasterous expedients? 
Does this tell to the credit of those whom 
the gospel makes wise to do good? O think 
of these things every one who has a mind 
that can think! O feel, every one that has 
a heart that can feel. O ye redeemed of 
the Lord, whom he has made kings and 
priests unto God, “I beseech you, there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
f° present your bodies a living sacrifice, 

oly, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service,” and in the true spirit 
of such an unreserved consecration of your- 
selves to your Redeemer, ask him, “Lord 
what wilt thou have me to do?” And let 
his Spirit, and his truth, and your own 
conscience, give you the answer, which 
shall guide you in a matter of such unpar- 
alleled moment. 

Your affectionate fellow servant in the 
Lord, 

Gorpvon Hatt. 





There are now six American missiona- 
ries at Bombay, and one other on the way 
from this country. All but two have 
wives, and there is besides a single female, 

‘ale schools. 
The city of Bombay is upon an island of 
the same name: a detachment from the 
mission has lately gone to labor upon the 
adjacent continent. 

On the island and continent are 20 boys’ 
schools, containing about 1,200 children. 
There are also 18 schools for girls, all on 
the island, containing about 500 pupils.— 
The amount of printing which has been 
executed at the mission press in Bombay, ex- 
ceeds 10,000,000 of pages. 

The New Testament and parts of the 
Old have been translated by the missiona- 
ries of the Board into the Mahratta lan- 
guage, and printed, and, to a great extent, 
circulated among the people. 
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Monthly Paper. No. VI. 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Tue Sanpwicu Istanps are ten in number. They lie within the tropic of 
Cancer, about one third of the distance from the western coast of Mexico to 
the eastern shores of China. 

The length of Hawaii is 97 miles, its breadth 78, and its circumference 280, 
and it covers an area of about 4,000 square miles. It is the most southern 
island, and ascends to the great height of at least 15,000 feet. Its broad 
base and regular form render its outline different from that of most other 
islands in the Pacific. The mountains of Hawaii, unlike the peak of Tene- 
riffe in the Atlantic, do not pierce the clouds like obelisks or spires, but 
in most parts, and from the southern shore in particular, the ascent is gradual, 
and comparatively unbroken, from the sea-beach to the lofty summit of Mauna 
Loa. The greatest part of the arable land is found near the sea-shore, along 
which the towns and villages of the natives are thickly scattered. The popu- 
lation is estimated at from 85,000 to 100,000.—Maui is 48 miles long, 29 
broad, and 140 in circumference, and covers about 600 square miles. The 
island is composed of two peninsulas, united by a low isthmus nine miles across, 
The southern peninsula is the larger of the two, and is lofty; but though its 
summits are often seen above the clouds, they are never covered with snow, as 
are the mountains of Hawaii. In the northern peninsula, there are several 
extensive tracts of level and well-watered land, in a high state of cultivation. 
The population, according to a- late census, is 34,000. Maui is separated from 
Hawaii by a strait about 24 miles across.— Kahoolawe, only a few miles dis- 
tant from the southern peninsula of Maui, is eleven miles long, and eight broad. 
It is low, and almost destitute of every kind of shrub or verdure, except a spe- 
cies of coarse grass. There are but few residents on this island.—Molokin 
lies between these islands, and is a barren rock visited only by fishermen, who 
find its naked surface convenient for spreading their nets to dry.—Lanai is a 
compact island, 17 miles in length, and nine in breadth. ‘The width of the 
strait, which separates it from Maui, is nine or ten miles. A great part of 
the island is barren. Population about 2,000. Molokai is a long, irregular 
island, apparently formed by a chain of volcanic mountains, 40 miles long, and 
not more than seven broad. Population about 8,000.—Oahu lies nearly 
northwest of Molokai, between 30 and 40 miles distant, and is the most 
romantic and fertile of the Sandwich Islands. Its length is 46 miles, and its 
breadth 23. Its appearance from the roads off Honolulu, or Waititi, is re- 
markably picturesque. A chain of lofty mountains rises near the centre of the 
eastern part of the island, and, extending perhaps twenty miles, reaches the 
plain of Eva, which divides it from the distant and elevated mountains that rise 
in a line parallel with the northwest shore. The plain of Eva is nearly twenty 
miles in length, from the Pearl. River to Wailua, and in some parts nine or ten 
miles across. The soil is fertile, and watered by a number of rivulets, which 
wind their way along the deep water courses that intersect its surface, and 
empty themselves into the sea. Population estimated at 20,000.-—Kauai, 
distant northwest of Oahu about 75 miles, is 46 miles long, and 23 broad, and 
covers an area of 520 square miles. The principal settlements are in the 
neighborhood of Waimea river, the roads at the entrance of which are the usual 
resort of vessels touching at Kauai. Population about 10,000.—Nthau, about 
15 miles from Kauai, in a westerly direction, is 20 miles in length, and seven 
miles widey ‘The inhabitants are not numerous.—Kaula is a barren, uninhab- 
ited rock, 

The southeastern islands are called Windward, and the northwestern 
Leeward, islands-—the latter being most distant from the point whence the 
trade-wind blows, which is perpetually sweeping over the islands. 
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The whole group is evidently of volcanic formation. Extinguished volcanoes 
are found in several of the islands, and Hawaii contains one of the most re- 
markable volcanoes in the world. The population of the group may be reck- 


oned at 185,000. 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions established a 
mission in these islands in the spring of 1820, _ The following table presents at 
one view the number of missionaries and assistant missionaries, which has been 


sent out at different times. 


Time of Embarkation. Arrival. Preachers. Teachers, Physicians. Printers. Farmers, Fémales, Total: 
1 l 1 7 14 

















Oct. 23, 1819, April, 1820, 2 2 

Nov. 19, 1822, April, 1823, 5 1 1 6 13 
Nov. 3, 1828, March, 1829, 4 1 1 10 16 
Dec. 28, 1830. June, 1831, 3 1 4 8 
Nov. 26, 1831, 8 1 1 9 19 
Totals, 2 4 4 3 1 36 70 
Returned, 2 2 1 1 4 10 
Died at the islands, 1 1 
At the Islands, 20 4 ¥ 3 (CU (iste 





Two of the teachers have been ordained 
as ministers of the gospel, making the num- 
ber of ordained missionaries at the islands, 
22; but it is expected that two or three of 
these will go to the Washington Islands. 
As it is, eight of the 22 are yet ignorant of 
the language, and if the islands were divided 
into equal parishes, each missionary would 
have the charge of eight or ten thonsend 
souls. 

A considerable part of the native popula- 
tion is made to feel the influence of the 
schools. The number of schools and 
scholars in the several islands is estimated 
as follows: 

Schools. Scholars. 


nui, 274 11,170 
Molokai, 31 1,426 
Lanai, 9 
Kabovolawe, 1 : 
Oahu, 250 10,336 
Kauai, 200 9,000 

Total, 903 52,882 


The mission churches contain about 500 
native members. The language has been 
reduced to writing; the alphabet containing 
but seven consonants and five vowels, or 
twelve letters in the whole. Works have 
been prepared and printed in the Hawaiian 
language to the amount of 1,280 pages, 
seskoning them in a continuous series— 
multiplied by the press to 21,031,380 pages. 
Among these works are embraced nearly 
the whole New Testament, and portions of 
the Old Testament. : 

Five or six years ago, the Christian form 
of marriage was unknown on the islands. 

or was there any other form that could 
not be sundered at any moment by the will" 
of the parties. The breaking of the mar- 
riage contract, such as it was, was a thing 
of the most common occurrence, leading to 
— misery and great moral pollution. 

ow, probably few persons who would be 
called respectable on the islands, residing 
within a day’s journey of any of the sta- 
tions, can be found living together as heads 








of families, who have not been solemnly 
married in the Christian manner. Instances 
are rare, where the marriage contract is 
—_ violated. During the year endin 
une 1831, Christian marriages were sol+ 
emnized as follows: 


On Hawaii, estimated at 700 
On Maui, 600 
On Oahu, 437 
On Kauai, 200 

1,937 


In the autumn of 1831, the nos commit: 
ted the government of Oahu publicly into 
the hands of Kaahumanu; and Adams, 
(Kuakini,) formerly governor of Hawaii, 
was appointed governor. He immediately 
gave out orders for the suppression of grog- 
shops, gaming-houses, &c., and followed 
up his orders y keeping an armed guard in 
the streets. Riding on the Sabbath for 
amusement was also strictly forbidden, and 
several horses of foreigners were seized in 
the act of violating the law. They were 
afterwards given up. All these things put 
together, produced no little excitement. 

The salutary laws of the chiefs, designed 
particularly to restrain the foreigners, met 
at first with strong opposition; and were 
afterwards evaded, or not carried fully into 
effect. Riding oa the Sabbath for amuse- 
ment is, however, entirely prevented, and 
other vices have received a great check. 

About the same time the chiefs, being 
assembled from the different islands at Hon- 
olulu, and others favorably disposed, formed 
themselves into a temperance society, on 
the general principle of entire abstinence 
from the use of ardent spirits for pleasure 
or civility, and from engaging in distilling 
or vending the same for gain. 

The authority of the islands is exercised 
by pious chieftains; indeed most of the 
principal chiefs are now membefs of the 
visible church of Christ. The government 
of the islands has adopted the moral law of 
God, with a knowledge of its purport, as 
the basis of their own future administra- 


a4 
tion, and the Christian religion is profess- 


edly the religion of the nation. Special 
laws have been enacted and are enforced, 
inst murder, theft, licentiousness, re- 
tailing ardent spirits, Sabbath-breaking, and 
mbling. The Christian law of marriage 
is the law of the land. 

Commodious houses for public worship 
have been erected by the principal chiefs, 
in the places of their residence; and when 
there is preaching, these chiefs regularly 
and seriously attend. In the island of 
Maui, there is said to be a house for public 
worship in every considerable village. 
Those erected at the several missionary 
stations, are large. That at Lahaina is of 
stone, two stories high, it is 98 feet or | 
and 62 broad, and, having galleries, it wil 
seat 3,000 people after the native manner. 
It is the most substantial and noble struc- 
ture in Polynesia. Most or all of the others 
are thatched buildings. The church at 
Honolulu, erected by the present king is 
196 feet long, and 63 feet broad, and admits 
4,500 persons. Another at Waiahea, in 
Hawaii, is 147 feet long and 68 broad; and 
a fourth at Kailua, in the same island, is 
180 feet long and 73 broad. The congre- 
gations on the Sabbath, at the places in 
which the missionaries reside, vary from 
one to four thousand hearers; and are uni- 
versally characterized by order, stillness, 
and strict attention to preaching. The con- 
gregation at Honolulu, in Oahu, for nine 
months, averaged from 3,000 to 4,000 on 
Sabbath morning, and from 2,000 tp 3,000 
in the afternoon; and from 500 to 1,000 on 
Wednesday evening. 

In the district of Honolulu, a thousand 
natives have associated on the principle of 
entire abstinence from the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. And in that same district and 
two others, with a united population of 

rhaps 40,000, a fourth part of the inhab- 
itants have formed themselves into socie- 
ties for the better understanding and keep- 
ing of God’s holy law. These societies re- 
quire unimpeachable morals, as a condition 
of ——. 

All these facts are traceable wholly to 
the blessing of God on the establishment 
of a Christian mission in those islands. 

The nation, however, is only beginnin 
to understand the advantages of the socia 
state. The elements of individual im- 
provement, domestic happiness, national 
order and prosperity have been introduced 
and are in progressive operation; and the 
contrast between the former and present 


character of the nation is great, in almost - 






Yet few have done more 
to cross the threshold of knowl- 
v three fourths of those who 
} of learning to read, have yet to 
art. 


o 
. 
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Salvation through the Lamb, that was 
slain, is brought within the reach of thou- 
sands, and many have fled and are fleeing, 
to lay hold on the hope set before them; 
but how few are their advantages, compar- 
ed with those which we have, and which 
they ought to possess! The missionaries now 
on the islands are able to preach the gospel 
statedly, to no more than about one fourth 
— of the population. There is yet much to 

done—Christianity exists there only in 
its infancy—its progress is obstructed by 
ignorance and sin, in a thousand forms. 

his feeble infaney must be nurtured by the 
continued prayers and benefactions of the 
friends of missions, for years to come. But 
how great the encouragement! Never, 
since the days of the apostles, has the pro- 
gress of the gospel been more visible and 
more salutary, in any part of the world, 
than at these is!ands. There is no wild 
fancy in the expectation, that, in a few 

ears, these islanders will imitate their 

rethren of Taheite, in sending Christian 
missionaries to other islands in their neigh- 
borhood, which are now the habitations of 
darkness and cruelty. And in this way, 
they will co-operate with us and Christians 
of other nations, in preaching the gospel to 
every creature. 





The following hymn was sung at the em- 
barkation of the first reinforcement to the Sand- 
wich Islands mission, at New Haven, Nov. 19, 
1822; and having been translated into the native 
language, has ofien been sung by the islanders 
since that time. 


Wake, Isles of the South! your redemption is near, 
No longer repose in the borders of gloom, 

The strength of His chosen, in love will appear, 
And light shall arise on the verge of the tomb. 


The billows that girt ye, the wild waves that roar, 

The zephyrs that play, where the ocean-storms 
cease, 

Shall bear the rich freight to your desolate shore, 

Shall waft the glad tidings of pardon and peace. 


On the islands that sit in the regions of night, 
The lands of despair, to oblivion a prey; 

The morning will open with heating and light, 
The young star of Bethlehem will ripen to-day. 


The altar and idol in dust overthrown, 

The incense furhade that was hallowed with blood, 
The Priest of Meichesedec there shall atone, 

And the shrines of Atoui be sacred to God! 


The heathen will hasten to welcome the time, 

The day-epring, the prophet, in vision once saw— 

When the beams of Messiah will *lumine each 
clime, 

Aud the isles of the ocean shall wait for his law. 


And thou OBOOKTAH! now sainted above, 

Wilt rejoice as the heralds their mission disclose; 

And the prayer will be beard, that the land thou 
didst love, 

May biossum as Sharon, and bud as the rose! 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRECEDING ENGRAVINGS. 


Tue Monthly Paper, No. 2, for May, contains three engravings, representing 
the three principal gods of the Hindoos, Brumbu, Vishnu and Siva; not in 
their incarnate, but in their original state, as they were produced by the ener- 


gies of the eternal Brumha. 


present the ten great avatars, or incarnations, of Vishnu. 
It should however be remarked, that 


the object of these will now be given. 


The ten engravings on the preceding page, re- 


A brief account of 


the Hindoo shasters contain so many different and conflicting accounts of these 
incarnations, that it is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to give a history, 
which would correspond with the faith of bramhins in different sections of the 


country. 


Vishou is generally represented in Hindoo paintings, as a black, or rather 


indigo-colored man, with four arms and hands. 


In one, he holds a club, in 


another a shell, in the third, a chuckru (an instrument of destruction, like a 


wheel) and in the fourth, a water-lilly. 


I. . Fish Avatar. At one of the periodi- 
cal dissolutions of the universe, a number 
of which are supposed! to have taken place, 
the Vades, or sacred books, had been stolen 
by some demon, and buried in the ocean. 
These books being necessary for the in- 
struction of Sremke, in new creating the 
world, Vishnu was appointed to make 
search. In doing this he assumed the 
form of a fish, and brought up the sacred 
beoks from the bottom of the ocean. 

II. Tortoise Avatar. In a certain war 
between the gods and demons, the latter 
were victorious, and wantonly cast the 
celestial treasures into the ocean. At the 
close of war, the gods consulted how 
they might obtain the lost treasures. The 

lan devised was to churn the ocean. 

hey tore up a mighty mountain for the 
churning stick, and took the divine serpent 
Wasookee for a rope, which they wound 
around the mountain. But in this churn- 
oo pores, the earth began to tremble and 
sink.—Whereupon, Vishnu assumed the 
form of a tortoise, and on his broad back 
sustained the tottering earth. To this hour, 
the Hindoos believe the earth is supported 
on the back of a tortoise. 

IIt. Hog Avatar. A celebrated demon, 
by his religious austerities, had acquired 
such power, that he actually sunk the 
earth in the great abyss. Vishnu, the pre- 
server, assuming the form of a mighty 
boar, drew up the sinking earth with his 
tusks, and slew the demon. 

IV. Lion Avatar. A certain impious 
giant, who greatly afflicted the world by his 
oppressions, had a pious son named Prul- 
hard. The father atly persecuted the 
son, and tried, in vain, to kill him. After 
various fruitless attempts, to kill his son, 
the fatli®r, in great rage, exclaimed, 
““Where does your preserver dwell?” “He 
is every where,” meekly replied the son. 
“Is he then in this pillar’”’ “Yes,” said the 
son. “Then I will insult him;” and gave 
the pillar a blow with his club. Vishnu 
instantly bursting from the pillar, in the 


2 
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monstrous form of a Ner-singh, or man- 
lion, tore out the entrails of the atheistical 
father. From this time many be to 
worship Vishnu; under the form fre had 
now assumed. 

V. Dwarf Avatar. The giant Bullee, 
terrible in his wars with the gods, havin 
accomplished the sacrifice of an hundre 
white horses, by which he became invinci- 
ble in arms, contemplated universal de- 
struction. To prevent this catastrophe, 
Vishnu became incarnate, in the form of a 
pigmy brahmin; presenting himself before 
the giant king, requested as a favor so 
much territory as he could measure with 
three footsteps. The favor was granted, 
and the promise ratified. The dwarf then 
resuming his godlike form, with one step, 
covered the earth, with the second, he 
overshadowed the firmament, and demand- 
ed room for the third. In this way, he de- 
prived the giant of his kingdom and forever 
held him a debtor. 

VI. Purushoo-Ram Avatar. The object 
of this incarnation was to destroy a thou- 
sand-handed giant, who had become ex- 
ceedingly insolent, and greatly oppressed 
the worshippers of the gods. Ducatp-ens 
assaults, the giant sustained, but in the 
twenty-second, he was overcome. 

VII. Ram Avatar. The giant Ravun, 
king of Lunka, (Ceylon) stole the wife of 
Ram. To obtain the stolen wife, Ram col- 
lected an army of monkies, under the great 
Hun-nu-man. This army of monkies, un- 
der their divine leader, made a bridge of 
rocks from the continent to Ceylon. (The 
remains of which, are to this day, called 
Adam's bridge.) The way being thus pre- 
pared, the army of Ram invaded the giant 
and obtained the stolen lady. 

VIII. Kishnu Avatar. The object of this 
incarnation was to destroy Pru-lum-bu and 
other impious giants. In his childhood and 
youth, he lived in obscurity, amusing him- 
self and his companions, by his various 
plays and petty thefts. When he became 
a man, he exhibited plenary evidence of 








cer, 
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his Sry, by destroying the giant op- 
pressors of the world. 

IX. Boodh Avatar. The object of this 
incarnation was to destroy the power of the 
giants. The manner of effecting this, was 
not, as on former occasions, by violence 
and blood, but by deceit. By his writings 
and preaching, h promulgated a sys- 
tem of infidelity and scepticism. he 
giants, through the influence of these doc- 
trines, disbelieved in the gods, and of 
course, ceased to apply to them for those 
powers, by which they had become such a 
scourge to mankind. 

The Hindoos suppose themselves, to be 
at the present time under the influence of 
this incarnation. This is the iron age, or 


the age of infidelity. 


27 


tual and moral deterioration, the Hindoos 
imagine, will continue and increase to some 
indefinite, future period, when they expect 
another incarnation, which will complete 
the grand drama. 


X. Kulkee Avatar. This is still future. 
According to the most popular shasters, and 
the expectations of many of the brahmins, 
infidelity in the Hindoo religion, will in- 
crease, till all hope of reviving it will per- 
ish from among men. A few faithful wor- 
shippers of the gods will, however, remain, 
lingering almost in despair around the sa- 
ered places. Then will Vishnu descend 
from heaven on a white, winged horse;— 
placing himself at the head of the faith- 
ful few, he will do away infidelity, and 
convert this iron, into a golden age. 








Every thing is necessarily degenerate 
and deteriorating. This physical, intellec- 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


In addition to these ten great incarnations, the popular shasters teach, that 
there have been a great multitude of other incarnations of Vishnu, and of other 
gods and godesses. ‘The prevalert opinion is, that there are many incarna- 
tions at the present day, hidden from common observation, but will, by and by, 
show themselves to be divine, and obtain a place on the catalogue of the gods. 
In speaking of the number of their gods, the Hindoos are in the habit of say- 
ing, there are 330,000,000. By which, it is supposed, they mean to say, 
that they are innumerable, using a definite for an indefinite number. 

These gods are not represented as acting in concert. They frequently in- 
vade each others’ territories, and interfere with each others’ plans; hence they 
are unceasingly engaged in disputes and quarrels. ‘To describe their various 
dispositions and exploits, their wars, conquests and defeats, is a task no less 
than a rehearsal of the whole fable and mythology of the poorans. No sins 
can be named, that have not been committed by this great family of gods; and 
yet they are represented as sinless, because they are gods, and therefore 
above moral obligation. 

One of the most consoling doctrines of the Christian*gcriptures is, that of the 
holy, wise and merciful providence of Jehovah. This, to a ‘mind rightly affect- 
ed, stills every murmur, and produces contentment and happiness, in all the 
vicissitudes of human life. But from what part of the pagan system can be de- 
rived comfort in adversity? To which of the 330,000,000 of gods, can they 
turn? The Eternal, if indeed there be an Eternal, is insensible to every thing 
that transpires! The inferior gods, for aught the worshippers can know, may 
be engaged in contests with each other. In seasons of adversity, the poor pa- 
gan has no consolation—in death, he has no hope. He must steel his heart 
with insensibility in the hour of affliction, and comfort himself, that he is born 
to an evil destiny and cannot help himself. In death, hear him uttering his 
sorrowful conjectures in some such language as this—‘Where am I going— 
into what reptile form shall I pass?—If I lose the human existence, I must 
pass through sixty millions of births among the brute or insect tribes, e’re I can 
become man again! O when will these endless transmigrations eease!—O 
Gunga receive me!—Ram, Ram; Narayun, have mercy on me!” » Amidst all 
this doubt, and painful anxiety, he groans and dies! Now fables dissipate, and 
eternity, with all its dread realities, is disclosed to his astonished view. 

Christian reader, your British and Saxon ancestors were worshippers of 
Wodin and Thor, and a numerous rabble of pagan gods, as cruel and obscene 
as are the gods of the Hindoos. Your ancestors were delivered from their 
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abominations, by the instrumentality of Christian missionaries. It is to their 
labors, under God, that you owe all your religious and social privileges 
in this life, your peace in death, and your hope of future blessedness in heaven, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.’” Give your prayers, your property and 

our influence to the great and benevolent cause of Christian missions to the 
alien Tell them, their idols are vanity and a lie—tell them of the Former 
of their bodies and the Father of their spirits—tell them of the incarnation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ for their redemption—O tell them the terms of salvation 
through his mediation, that they too may cast away their idols, and with you 
enjoy the privileges and cherish the hopes which the gospel inspires. 

Christian missionaries have gone forth into various parts of the pagan world. 
And from every place where they have gone, they have sent back the same de- 
scriptions of ignorance, idolatry, wretchedness and crime; showing us that the 
pagans are without hope and without God in the world. Missionaries have 
translated the scriptures; they have established schools, they have preached the 
gospel. Most cheering success has attended their labors. New, extensive and 
promising fields of missionary labor, are opening from time to time. Pious young 
men are, every year, coming forward and offering themselves as laborers, en- 
treating the churches to furnish them with the means of going to the distant 
heathen, that they may preach to them the gospel. 

But O how small a part of the pagan world has yet been visited by the her- 
alds of the gospel! There are, at least, 500,000,000 of our race, who to this 
hour, remain in ignorance of Jesus Christ. In this state of ignorance and 

ilt, they will live and die, till they are visited by the missionaries of the cross! 
They are rapidly passing into eternity;—from 15 to 20 millions are every year 
leaving this world of probation, where they have abused the light of reason, and 
disregarded the voice of conscience, for a world of righteous retribution, and 
know not that salvation is provided, or the terms on which it may be obtained. 

Now, Christian reader, do you ask, how you can extend to these dying pa- 
gans the knowledge and blessings of the gospel? God has, in his providence, 
opened the way before you.. The work is brought nigh, even to your door—In 

- it, every man and woman and child may engage, with the fairest prospect of 
success, Opportunities are afforded you, many times in g year, of contributing 
your money, as the Lord prosper$ you, into’ his treasuryy Every cent that is 
thus contributed is dulyfaccounted for, and appropriated, to the specific object 
to which it is desighated. O be entreated, as you regard the last command of 
your blessed Sawor—and as you-would gain his approbation—as you value 
the present and eternal happiness of the heathen—and, above all, as you re- 
gard the glory of your Father in heaven, engage heartily in the cause of Chris- 
tian missions. By your uniform and growing contributions, by your Christian 
self-denial in this cause, and by your fervegt and persevering prayers for its 
success, evince the genuineness of your Christian discipleship. Among all, the 
active duties of the Christian life, there is none that more assimilates the soul 
to Christ, and imparts purer enjoyment and brighter hopes, than pious and/well 
directed exertions to enlighten and evangelize the heathen. Look around you 
for the brightest examples of Christian enjoyment and purity of life, and your 
eye will rest on the friends of missions. These are the ornaments of the 
church—the salt of the earth—the light of the world. Oh then as you would 
be imitators of the Lord Jesus Christ, as you would be fellow-laborers with his 
holy apostles, as you would be sharers in the joys of those, who have turned 
many to righteousness, and as you would meet, in heaven, pagans ransomed by 
the blood of Christ, cherish the cause of missions! Be not weary in well 


doing ! 
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a little North of East. 


Ahmed-Nuggur, the new station, commenced December, 1831, is distant from Bombay 175 miles, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REMARKS, 


Tue map of the islands of Bombay and Salsette, and a section of the coast on 


the adjoining continent, is given on 


the preceding page, with particular 


reference to the mission established there by the American Board. 


The island of Bombay, which is the seat 
of the third presidency of the East India 
Com , is but about nine miles long. In 
breadth it varies from half a mile to three 
miles. 

The population in 1816 was, by census, 
as follows:— 





Hindoos, 103,786 
Mussu! mans, 27,811 
Parsees, 13,155 
Christians, 12,000 
Jews, 782 
Total in 1816, 157,534 


Since the above census was taken, the 
population has greatly increased. At the 
resent time it is probably not less than 

,000. This pulation is supported 
chiefly by trade, the island being the prin- 
cipal mart on the western coast of India. 

Hindoos have many temples of idol- 
atry scattered through every part of the 
island. One of the most celebrated places 
for daily worship is called ‘“‘Bombay-davee,” 
or the goddess of Bombay, situate near the 
centre of the native town. In the centre 
of a large enclosure there is a spacious 
tank or artificial pool of water, with flights 
of stone steps on the sides, affording con- 

veniences for bathing and religious ablu- 

’ tions. A row of temples mostly joined 
together, partly encircle this tank. In the 
several apartments of these temples, are 
various images of the most popular 

and goddesses. Morning and evening, 
crowds of males and females of all ranks 
and ages resort to this and other places of 
worship, and amidst the din of bells, trum- 
ts, and cymbols, present their various of- 
ferings, and utter their prayers to their 


The Hindoos are in the habit of present- 
ing some offering, when they go to their 
temples. A little fruit, rice, ghee, perfume, 
money, or something is brought and laid 


upon the altar before the idol. The amount. 


thus given in a year, even by the most in- 
digent worshipper, is very considerable. 
In their devotions at the temples and in 
their houses, there is nothing like social 
worship. Each one approaches the image, 
presents his offering, repeats his prayers, 
makes his prostration, and retires to give 
way for others. Objects of Hindoo worship 
are very numerous. In addition to the 
nr temples of public resort, every 
ily and almost every individual is fur- 
nished with some miniature god or image of 
worship. 
The Dicntieees are of various sects, and 
haye various mosques or places for worship. 


A large proportion of Christians on the 
island are papists of Portuguese origin. 
The Parsees are a very enterprising, intel- 
ligent class of people. Their ancestors fled 
from Persia to India, at the time of the 
Mahomedan conquests in Persia. They 
are worshippers of the elements. They 
have a temple in Bombay, in which the 

pretend to preserve the sacred fire whic 

illuminated the holy places of their fathers, 
many centuriesago. Morning and evening 
the Parsees repair to the sea-side to worship 
the rising and setting sun. The Jews on 
this island and in the villages of the ad- 
joining continent are generally from Co- 
chin, and are what Dr. Buchanan denomi- 
nates “black Jews.’”” They have a small 
synagogue, in which they assemble for 
worship every seventh day. 

The island of Salsette which lies north 
of Bombay, is separated from it and the con- 
tinent by a very narrow arm of the sea. 
A. caiiseway now connects it with Bombay. 
Salsette is about 20 miles long and 14 
broad. The middle of the island is moun- 
tainous, broken, and uncultivated, the bor- 
ders generally level and productive. The 
population is near 60,000. 

Salsette is much celebrated for its cave 
temples; excavated from solid rock. These 
caves are in the interior of the island. 
They are situated in two sides of a rocky 
hill, at different elevations and of various 
sizes and forms. Some of these excava- 
tions are magnificent both for their dimen- 
sions and workmanship. One of the 
largest is not less than 50 feet long, well 
proportioned, with rows of pillars on each 
side, as if supporting the incumbent mass 
of rock above, all excavated from solid 
granite. The walls in many of these tem- 
ples.are covered with sculpture, presenting 

oups of Hindoo gods and goddesses, in 

igh and prominent figures. The work- 
manship far exceeds in skill that of any 
living statuary now to be found among the 
Hindoos. Similar excavations are found 
on the little island of Elephanta in Bombay 
harbor. At what period these excavations 
were made, it is difficult to conjecture; but 
they. are obviously very ancient, and - 
sent a lasting monument of the labor, skill, 
and zeal, of Hindooism. The Hindoos sup- 
pose them to have been miraculously pro- 
duced by their >. 

The coast of the continent adjoining 
Bombay is generally level from the sea 
back to the Ehauts, a distance of from 10 
to 50 miles. This coast is thickly planted 
with towns and villages, from one to six 
miles apart. Each town and village has its 
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own temples and holy places. The Hin- 
doos do not generally build their habitations 
around on the lands they cultivate, as do 
the farmers in this country; but they live 
in clusters or villages in the immediate 
neighborhood of the temples. If necessary, 
they will rather go a great distance to their 
daily labor, than fail of living near the 
place of their gods. They make every 
thing subservient to their religion. The 
revailing language of the Bombay presi- 
ency is Mahratta. The population speak- 
ing this language is near 12,000,000. 
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Bombay and the adjoining coast present 
a fine country, producing in great abund- 
ance all the necessaries and comforts of 
life, in rich variety and profusion. Nothing 
is wanting to make its numerous inhabi- 
tants happy here and hereafter, but the 
knowledge and influence of the gospel. 
But for want of the gospel the people are 
shrouded in darkness, given to idolatry, and 
debased by a cruel and oppressive super- 
stition. 





HISTORY AND PROSPECTS OF THE BOMBAY MISSION, 


Tue American mission in Bombay was commenced in 1812. It was the first 
Protestant mission ever attempted on the western coast of India. Paganism, 
in its most imposing forms, held its votaries with an iron grasp.. There was 
no translation of the Bible, no schools for the common people, no school-books, 
and no printing in the vernacular language of the country. Every thing was 
to be done. For nearly two years many embarrassments were experienced 
by the missionaries, which greatly retarded them in their study of the native 
language, and their various missionary operations. And when these obstacles 
were, by a kind Providence, removed, they had every thing imposing and formi- 
dable in a complicated and ancient system of paganism to contend with, sus- 
tained by a learned and numerous priesthood:—a system, every feature of 
which is calculated to discourage investigation, and to deter its votaries even 
from examining the claims of every other religion. 

Though the visible progress of the gospel has not been so great in Bombay 
as in some other parts of the pagan world, yet there is no just cause of discour- 
agement. Immediate success cannot reasonably be expected among pagans of 
their character and circumstances. Chained as the Hindoos are by the prin- 
ciple of caste, and awed by the most tremendous sanctions of apostacy from the 
faith of their venerated shasters, with minds perverted by false philosophy, and 
hearts by licentiousness and sin, how can it be expected they should at once 
embrace the gospel? There is no reasonable prospect of the extensive pro- 
gress of the gospel among pagans under such circumstances, till after many 
years of patient and persevering labor on the part of missionaries. We cannot 
reasonably expect that those who have grown up to maturity of life, under 
such a system of impurity and false philosophy, will ever be induced to forsake 
it for the self-denying and holy principles of the gospel. The hope of exten- 
sive success rests much on the rising generation. To this class of the popula- 
tion, our missionaries have directed their special attention and efforts. Schools 
have been in operation on the islands of Bombay, Salsette, and on the coast 
for a number of years. There are now many hundreds of youth who have 


‘been educated in‘the schools of the mission, and in consequence of being thus 


instructed, look upon paganism and all its array of false philosophy with dis- 


. gust. It is believed that few comparatively of those who have been thus in- 


structed, are satisfied with the religion of their fathers. 

In consequence of the moral and religious instruction which has been com- 
municated by schools, preaching, the distribution of the Scriptures, and re- 
ligious tracts, a spirit of religious inquiry is beginning to show itself. Some 
few of high standing in society, have openly embraced the gospel and give 
pleasing evidence of piety. There is good reason to believe that the way is 
preparing, and the time hastening on, when a great change will be effected in 
Bombay and in various other parts of India, 
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It is worthy of special notice and thanksgiving to God, that our missionaries 
in Bombay, and missionaries in similar circumstances in other parts of India, 
have never manifested, or cherished feelings of discouragement, They can see 
and understand the circumstances of the people, and are comparatively hap 
and satisfied in spending their lives and wearing out their ‘energies to lay the 
foundation for the ultimate triumph of the gospel. They see enough of suee 
to convince them that God approves of their work. While they believe 
God is able to give immediate and extensive success to his gospel in prostt 
ing the idols of the heathen, they are no less convinced, that their minds 
be prepared by human instrumentality to examine the claims of the gospel a 
to understand its doctrines and duties. 

None of our beloved missionaries have been disheartened by the slow pro- 
gress of the gospel;—they labor in hope, and in sure expectation of eventual 
and complete success. ‘They may never see the Hindoo pantheon overthrown 
and the banners of the cross waving over its ruins; but their successors, who 
enter into their labors, will see the complete triumph of this sacred cause. 
Eventually it will be seen that these pioneers have done a service as important 
to the conversion of India, as those who shall have the happiness of seeing the 
millions of the votaries of Hindooism flocking to Christ as doves to their win- 
dows. Let not the churches be faint hearted in furnishing the munitions of the 
sacred warfare, so long as their sons, who are in the field of toil and of danger, 
encourage them to effort and perseverance by their own example! 

Let the friends of missions never forget the paramount importance of united 
and persevering prayer to God for the influence of his Holy Spirit. They may 
cause the Bible to be translated into every language under heaven, they may 
send the preachers of the gospel to every heathen tribe in existence, they may 
furnish means for the instruction of the entire population of the globe, and what 
would be effected without the spirit of God! It is the prerogative of God alone 
to give the increase. Let every friend of missions show the genuineness of his 
attachment to the cause, by his uniform, cheerful, and increasing donations in 
sending forth and sustaining laborers in the field, and by his fervent and un- 
ceasing prayer to God for his blessing. 

Christian reader, the field for your missionary exertions is great and con- 

stantly opening to-your view. The time is short in which you can labor in it. 
What you do, must be done quickly.. Soon you must give up an account of 
your stewardship; and if found faithful, what will be your happiness to be ad- 
mitted to the joy of your Lord! O cheering thought to meet in heaven the 
souls of pagans brought home to glory through your instrumentality! 
. \Near the close of last year a new station was commenced at Ahmednug- 
gur by the Bombay mission. This station is situated on the continent, 175 
miles, east by north, of Bombay. The city of Ahmednuggur was the resi- 
dence of the sultan Ahmed, in the time of the Mohammedan empire in India. 
It contains a population of more than 50,000. Its location is elevated on the 
table land of the Ghauts, where the atmosphere is comparatively cool. To 
this station invalids may resort, with a fair prospect of receiving benefit, from 
change of climate. It is in the heart of the Mahratta nation, and affords a 
promising field of usefulness. 

To this are attached Messrs. Graves, Hervey, and Read, with Babjee, a 
converted Brahmin. 
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Tuis is a representation of the common image of Boonn or Boopuz, the principal idol 
worshipped, under different names, and with some modifications of doctrines and rites, 
in Ceylon," Burmah, Siam, China, Cochin-China, Thibet, and Japan. In Ceylon he is 
called Boodh or Boodhu; in Burmah, Gaudama; in China, Fo; and in Thibet, he is believ- 
ed to be incarnate in the Grand Lama. Boodh is not supposed to have been originally a 
, but was a morta! man, worshipped as a god, perhaps, while living, certainly after 
is death. The following is the substance of the account of his history and of the doc- 
trines and rites of his worshippers, given, from the best authorities, by the Rev. Dr. 
Ward, in his View of the History, Literature and Religion of the Hindoos. 


Anciently there were six schools of philosophy sovereign Bodhumullu, and immediately seized 
famous among the Hindoos. Two of these in- the throne of Delhi. This king and his three 
culeated doctrines respecting the first cause of immediate successors reigned 108 years. Muhee- 
things that were decidedly atheistical. About putee, or the lord of the earth, was the name of 
700 years before the commencement of the — the third of these monarchs. Boodh was either 
Christian era, Veeru-Vahoo, a person attached his son, or the son of a near relation of his, of the 
to one of these atheistical sects, destroyed his same atheistical sect, who was king of Kasheeku 
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*In the northern districts of the Island, where the ‘American mission is established, Hindooism prevails. 
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or Benares. Boodh distinguished himself by a 
rigidly ascetic life, and as the patron of the phi- 
losophical sect to which his family were attach- 
ed, of which he ultimately became the idol. 
Of the deification of Boodh an account is 
iven in the Temee-Jatu, one of the sacred 
ks of the Burmans, of which the following is 
the substance.—The father of Boodh reigned 
over the kingdom of Kasheeku, the capital of 
which was Wasneneva, and had 16,000 wives, 
but had no children. His subjects became 
anxious that he should have an heir, and the 
chief men of his capital, assembling in his pre- 
sence, besought him to supplicate for a son. 
The king called his 16,000 wives, and enjoined 
them to unite with him in supplicating the desir- 
ed blessing. They all feasted the gods, and 
made supplication, but without success. At 
length the queen Chundra-devee, at the full 
moon, having remained fasting, and while re- 
posing upon a sofa, reflecting «pon her virtuous 
deeds, exclaimed, ‘I have certainly performed 
perfect vows; therefore to me a son will be 
| ape Through her piety, the angel havin 
en made acquainted with her desires, looke 
around for a proper person to become incarnate 
as her son, and pitched upon Boodh. This per- 
son had formerly reigned over the kingdom of 
Kasheeku during twenty years. After death he 
fell into Ooshnudu-niruyu (hell), where he was 
nished 80,000 years. He was next born in 
avutingsa, where he spent a life; and at death 
ssed an inclination to ascend to the higher 
eavens of the gods. ‘To him the angel propos- 
ed to become the son of Chundra-devee; adding, 
that, there were five hundred sons of the gods on 
the point of transmigration, who were willing to 
be reproduced. Boodh consented, and became 
the son of Chundra-devee; and the five hundred 
became sons of the wives of as many nobles of 
the kingdom. The king and his subjects rejoiced 
greatly at the birth of Boodh. Inquiry was made 
who had been born, on the same day, in the 
houses of the nobles; and the five hundred were 
arg to be the future attendants of Boodh. 
pon the day of the naming of the child, the 
prognosticating brahmins being called, and hav- 
ing received liberal presents, pronounced the 
child replete with every excellence, qualified to 
vern the 2,000 surrounding islands, and hav- 
ing not the least evil in his destiny. When the 
child was a month old, the nurses brought him 
to the king, who, viewing his beloved child, 
kissed its head, and caused it to be placed upon 
his lap. At this hour, four thieves were brought 
before the king, who commanded one of them to 
receive a thousand stripes with a prickly whip, 
another to be cast into prison, another to be 
pierced with a spear, and the other to be placed 
upon a shoolee (the instrument upon which crim- 
inals are impaled). Boodh, hearing the words 
of his father, was afraid, and trembling, reflect- 
ed thus, ‘My father, obliged to be a king, has 
committed many weighty and + hell-deserving 
deeds.’ The next day, reflecting further on what 
he had seen when sitting on his father’s lap, and 
on his experience in his former states of exist- 
ence, he became greatly terrified with apprehen- 
sion that, should he reign again, he would be 
again cast into hell, and endure great affliction. 
While considering how he might be emancipat- 
ed from these hazardous circumstances, he fell 
asleep: and a goddess appeared to him, to con- 
sole him, and bade him be not sorrowful, doubt- 
ful, or fearful; and directed him, to effect his 
release, to feign himself lame and deaf and 
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dumb. Boodh determined to conform to the 
direction. And from that time forth, he neither 
cried nor laughed. To try him, they sometimes 
deprived him of nourishment for a whole day, 
but he expressed no uneasiness. When he was 
a year old, the nobles reminded the king that 
children of that age usually take a liking to 
sweetmeats. The five hundred children a 
pointed to be his attendants were seated by him, 
and various sorts of sweetmeats placed before 
them. ‘The others, leaping and scrambling, de- 
voured the sweetmeats; but Boodh did not even 
look upon them. The next year they endeavor- 
ed to excite his desires by setting various fruits 
before him, but in vain. The following year 
they put play things before him; and for another 
year, great varieties of food. They next en- 
deavored, during a year, to affright him with 
fire; during another, with a furious elephant; 
during another, with serpents: but he remaine 
destitute of fear as well as of desire. At the 

of eight, they endeavored to amuse him with 
dances; at nue, to terrify him with swords; at 
ten, with loud noises from shells; at eleven, with 
a horrid drum; at twelve, with extraordinary 
lights in the bed-room. At thirteen, they cover- 
ed him with molasses, and let the flies torment 
him. At fourteen, they almost suffocated him 
with offensive smells. At fifteen, they scorched 
him with fire. At sixteen, they introduced mto 
his presence beautiful females, perfumes, dances, 
&c. Thus they enticed him for sixteen years, 
with the sixteen great temptations, and tried him 
with many other smaller temptations; but the 
still were unable to move him, or enter into his 
designs. 

Then the king, dejected, caused the destiny- 
foretelling brahmins to be called again. They 
advised that, to avoid certain evils that would 
happen if the youth remained in the palace, the 
unfortunate horses should be put to the unfortu- 
nate chariot, and the youth plesed in it, and car- 
ried out, by the west gate, to the burying-ground, 
and a square hole dug, and he buried in it. The 
king, through dread of the threatened evils, de- 
termined to adopt the advice. The queen, in- 
formed of the design, went alone to the king, 
and besought him to give up the kingdom to her 
son. The king replied, that he could not, for 
her son was an idiot. The queen renewed her 
petition, requesting the transfer for seven years 
only; and then, again and again, for a shorter 
period, till she solicited for a reign of only seven 
days, which was granted. Immediately the 
mother, decorating her son, said to him, “The 
kingdom is thine.’ Then causing proclamation 
to be made by the sound of the drum, and com- 
manding the whole city to be adorned, she seat- 
ed her son upon an elephant, with the white um- 
brella carried over his head, and had him thus 
oe round the city. She then caused him 
to be laid upon a noble bed, and besought her 
beloved son, during the whole night, thus, ‘O 
son, in attending on thee for sixteen years, m 
eyes smart with weeping; my heart is as thou 
it was pierced through. I Leow thou art not 
lame, deaf, and dumb. Do not leave me child- 
less.’ After the same manner she besought bim 
the following day, and the five remaining days. 
On the sixth day, the king ordered the charioteer 
to be ready to take forth his son, on the morrow, 
early in the morning, and bury him. The queen, 
filled with sorrow, went to her son, and said to 
him, ‘O son, the king thy father has issued 
orders to bury thee early to-morrow morning. 
O son, early to-morrow thou wilt die.’ The son 
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said to himsel/, ‘I have attained to the consum- 
imation of my desires,’ but refrained from speak- 
ing to his mother. 
arly the next morning the charioteer, through 
the power of the god and Boodh’s austerities, 
put the fortunate horses to the fortunate chariot; 
and entering the palace, took Boodh from his 
mother’s arms, and placed him in the chariot. 
The queen, smiting her breast and weeping 
aloud, remained in the palace yard. Boodh, 
beholding his mother, said to himself silently, 
‘My mother will die from the anguish of her 
mind.’ But correcting himself, he added, in his 
own mind, ‘If I speak, the efforts of sixteen 
years will certainly become abortive.’ The 
charioteer said to himself, ‘I will go out at the 
west gate;’ but, through the merit of Boodh’s 
austerities, and deluded by the gods, he drove 
out at the east gate, and was precipitated to the 
distance of twenty-four miles at once. Seeing 
before him a thick forest, he mistook it for the 
burying ground, and, driving the chariot to one 
side of the road, halted and descended, stripped 
Boodh of his garments, and began to dig a 
square grave. At this moment Boodi reflected 
thus, ‘Now is my time for exertion. It is true, I 
have not moved hand nor foot for sixteen years; 
but I will now see if I do not possess sirength.’ 
He arose; rubbed his arms and legs; descended 
from the chariot; and, walking backward and 
forward several umes, found he possessed 
strength sufficient to go the distance of 800 miles 
in one day. Afier this, Vishwa-kurmu, son of 
the gods, descended, bearing 10,000 pieces of 
cloth, and bound them round Boodh’s head. 
Boodh, shining like the king of the gods, went to 
the hole the charioteer was digging, and standing 
by the brink, asked him why he was digging 
that grave in such haste. The charicteer re- 
plied, to bury in it a lame, deaf and dumb son of 
the king. Boodh at length succeeded in con- 
vineing the charioteer that he, standing by him, 
speaking to him, and shining as he was like the 
king of the gods, was the very son of the king he 
had intended to bury. He informed the char- 
ioteer that he had not been in reality Jame or 
deaf or dumb, but had feigned all these, and re- 
strained every emotion and desire for sixteen 
years, to avoid becoming king again, and thus 
exposed to being tormented in hell, as he had 
already been 80,000 years, and to fit himself for 
the dignity and glory of heaven; and that to per- 
fect himself in fitness for this accomplishment of 
his desires, he should now live a mendicant in 
the wilderness. The charioteer, constrained by 
so illustrious an example, resolved to become a 
mendicant too. First, however, he determined 
to go into the city, and inform the king aad 
ween what had happeued; and obtained from 
h a promise to remain where he was till his 
return. During the absence of the charioteer, 
Vishwu-kurmu, son of the gods, descended 
in, and built for Boodh, in the forest, a house 
of leaves, dug a poo! and a well, created trees 
which bore fruit out of their season, and made 
near the hermitage a walk twenty-four cubits in 
length, strewed with beautiful chrystal-like sand. 
Boodh, knowing that it was designed for him, 
entered the abode. Having cast off his former 
garments, given him by Vishwu-kurmu, he gird- 
ed himself with those made from the bark of a 
tree, threw over him a leopard’s skin, covered 
his head with his long twisted hair, and placed a 
bamboo across his shoulder. Then quitting the 


house of leaves, with a staff in his hand, and 
walking to and fro, he exclaimed, ‘This is bliss! 
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How happy am I!’ Soon after, returning to his 
abode, and seating himself upon a bough, he 
perfected the five and the eight ceremonies 
proper for a hermit. 

The king, having heard the statement of the char- 
ioteer, and spent three days in making the neces- 
sary.preparations, weut forth attended by nearly 
the whole population of his capital to the forest 
in which Boodh had been left by the charioteer. 
The queen also came, surrounded by her 
maidens. Again and again they besought and 
entreated their son to return with them to the 
city; the king offering to invest bim immediately 
with the royal authority, and setting before him 
every possible enticement. But all in vain. 
Boodh replied, that he had not the least desire to 
be installed in the kingdom, and was resolved to 
continue a mendicant in the wilderness. The 
result of the conference was, that the king, and 
the queen, with all his other wives, and the whole 
body of the nobles, and most of the inhabitants 
of the capital, determined to become mendicants, 
and leaving their palaces and houses and mer- 
chandise as when they came forth from the cit 
expecting to return, they embraced a forest resi- 
dence with Boodh; so that the hermitage granted 
by the angel was filled with people to the extent 
of six miles. A neighboring monarch, hearing 
that the king of Kasheeku had departed from 
his capital and entered the wilderness as a her- 
mit, resolved to take possession of his kingdom; 
and entering the city, and beholding it richl 
adorned, and ascending the palace, and struc 
with its gems, he said to himself, “There must be 
some evil here, or the king of Kasheeku would 
not have left this wealth.’ Being informed what 
had become of the king, he marched towards the 
forest. As he approached, Boodh came forth, 
and, seated ona cloud, declared the mellifluous 
sayings; on hearing which this king also, with 
his army, became hermits under Boodh. In like 
manner Usree other kings left their kingdoms 
with the intention of taking Varanusee; and they 
also, with their armies, joined the mendicant 
company of Boodh.—The elephants and horses 
became wild; the chariots fell to pieces; the cein 
of the treasuries, mingling with the sand of the 
hermitage, was reduced to earth; and the whole 
concourse of people, having accomplished their 
austerities, went to heaven. The father and 
motlier were reproduced in an illustrious family. 
The remaining multitade were reprodyced as 
the assembly of Boodh. Boonpu himself, the 
deaf, lame and dumb, was declared to be a Gop. 

The sect which had been established by 
Muhee-puiee, and of which Boodh was thus 
made the idol, was patronised, and none other 
tolerated, by the eleven succeeding monarchs. 
And during that period, Boodhism was the pre- 
valent philosophy*and religion of Hindoostan. 

At length Dhoorundhuru, of the race of 
Muyooru, destroyed Adityu, the last Boodhu 
king, and assumed the sovereignty, and com- 
menced a cruel persecuticn of the Boodhists, 
and ultimately drove them out of Hindoostan, 
into the neighboring countries, where they ac- 
quired and still retain the ascendancy. 

The pocrrineEs of the Boodhists are as fol- 
lows. They do not believe in a First Cause, 
and are therefore, in their primary and funda- 
mental principle, atheists. ‘They consider mat- 
ter as eternal; that every portion of animal 
existence has in itself its own rise, tendency, and 
destiny: that the condition of creatures on earth 
is regulated by works of merit and demerit; that 
works of merit raise individuals to happiness, 
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and, as they prevail, the world itself to prosper- 


ity; while, on the other hand, when vice is pre- 
dominant, the world degenerates, till the uni- 
verse itself is dissolved. ‘They suppose, how- 
ever, that there is always some superior deity, 
who has attained to this elevation by religious 
merit; but they do not regard him as the governor 
of the world. ‘To the present grand period, or 
kulpu, they assign five deities, four of whom 
have already appeared, including Boodh, to 
whom they attribute ten incarnations, and whose 
exaltation continues five thousand years, 2,375 
of which expire the present year, A. D. 1833 
At the end of the 5,000 years, the deity of 
Boodh will cease, and another saint will obtain 
the ascendency and be deified. The ascent to 
superior deity is, in every case, from the state of 
man. The lowest state of existence is that of 
hell; the next, that in the forms of brutes; both 
these are states of punishment. The next ascent 
is that of man, which is probationary. The next 
implies many degrees of honor and happiness up 
to demi-gods, &c., which are states of reward 
for works of merit. There are four superior 
heavens, which are not destroyed, as is the rest 
of the universe, at the end of a kulpu. Below 
these there are twelve other heavens, followed 
by six inferior heavens. The oe of the 
various heavens is wholly sensual. After the 
heavens follows the earth; then the world of 
snakes; then thirty-two chief hells, to which are 
to be added one hundred and twenty hells of 
milder torments. The highest state of glory is 
absorption, a state of absolute insensibility and 
immobility, in which the being does nothing, 
wis nothing, feels nothing, desires nothing—the 
annihilation of all the faculties of both body and 
soul, so that there is no more concern with vir- 
tue or vice, enjoyment or suffering, reward or 
punishment. Those who perform works of merit 
are admitted to the heavens of the different 
gods, or are made kings or great men on earth; 
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those who are wicked, are born in the forms of 
different animals, or consigned to different hells, 
To obtain absorption, a person must become 
unchangeable in his resolution, obtain the knowl- 
edge of things past, present, and to come, 
through one kulpu, be able to make himself in- 
visible, and go where he pleases, and must at- 
tain to complete abstraction. The most direct 
means of attaining this preparation for the 
highest state of glory is continual meditation and 
self-mortification, ‘approaching as near as pos- 
sible to the nature of a stone or alog.” The 
laws or commands of this system enjoin no pos- 
itive virtue, but are all prohibitory. Of these 
there are five for the common Boodhus, forbid- 
ding the destruction of animal life, theft, adul- 
tery, falsehood, and the use of spirituous liquors, 
For the superior classes or devotees there are 
other commands, forbidding dancing, music, 
festivals, perfumes, elegant dresses, elevated 
seats, &c.; all contributing to self-mortification. 
Among works of the highest merit, one is, the 
feeding of a hungry, infirm tiger with a person’s 
own flesh. Priests of Boodh are not permitted 
to marry; are to live by mendicity; to abstaia 
from food after the sun has passed the meridian; 
and to possess only three garments, a begging 
dish, a girdle, a razor, a needle, and a cloth to 
strain the water which they drink, that they may 
not devour insects. The priests are to worship 
at the temples daily. The worship consists in 
presenting flowers, incense, rice, beatle-nuts, 
&c., offered by the people, and in repeating cer- 
tain prayers. Various festivals are observed, 
sometimes continued four or five days, when 
musicians and dancing girls are employed, pan- 
tomimical representations are exhibited, and a 
great concourse of people entertained. Among 
the Boodhus there are no distinctions of caste, 
as among the Hindoos; polygamy is allowed; 
and the dead are burned with many ceremonies. 


Christian reader, have you been disgusted with this nonsensical detail of the making 








of a god, and of a system of religion whose radical prineiple is the absurdity of Atheism, 
whose highest reward is virtual annihilation? Have you felt that it cannot be that such 
hopes are cherished, such absurdities believed, by rational men; that the story must be 
the creation of a wild imagination, never intended to be believed, but only to excite 
amusement and wonder?—It is indeed an idle fiction, bearing on the face of it the grossest 
absurdity. But it was not invented merely to astonish and amuse, but for the sober 
belief of men. And it is actually believed, with unhesitating and devoted faith, by a 
larger portion of our race than profess a belief in the alleged facts and doctrines of any 
other religion. Probably more than half of the present inhabitants of the globe are wor- 
shippers of Boodh, under his various names; and believers in the doctrines, in their 
various modifications, of whicn he is the idol: trusting in and worshipping as a god a 
deceased hermit; seeking, as the object of their highest hopes, and for which they sub- 
ject themselves to the severest self-mortification and torture, the annihilation of all their 
faculties, assimilation “to the nature of a stone or a log.”—And do you not pity these 
hundreds of millions of deluded fellow-beings? Does not your heart burn with desire to 
send to them the blessed truths and consolations of the gospel of Christ? The way is 
open. As many missionaries as the churches will furnish and support, may go to them 
without delay, and give to them in their own tongues the word of the living God, and 
address to them the message of eternal life. And the Most High is ready, facts une- 
quivocal and in abundance shew that he is ready, to accompany their faithful efforts 
with the influence of his Spirit, and reclaim these benighted people from their degrading 
and soul-destroying errors, and raise them to the intellectual and moral elevation, the 
holy and endless happiness, of genuine Christianity. Will you not, then, awake to new 
prayerfulness and liberality and effort in this blessed work? Look again at these deluded, 
degraded, perishing hundreds of millions of your fellow-beings. Look up to the Savior 
who died for you and them, and has given you his blessed gospel, and commanded you 
to send it to every creature. And say what you will do, now and henceforth, to extend 
to them, and throughout the earth, its heavenly light, its inestimable blessings. 
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VIEW OF THE REV. CHARLES GUTZLAFF’S RESIDENCE IN THE VICINITY OF BANKOK, THE CAPITAL OF SIAM. 
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SIAM, AS A FIELD FOR MISSIONARY LABOR. 


Tue kingdom of Siam is situated ©. long. 100 
degrees, 55 minutes; N. lat. 14 degrees, 18 
miuutes. Its population is computed to be nearly 
2,000,000. Siam (or Juthia) was formerly the 
capital, but its population and general impor- 
tance are now greatly reduced; while, on the 
other haud, those of Bankok, trom being a place 
of trale, have greatly increased, and it is now 
the capital. The population of Bankok is sup- 
posed to amount to upwards of 400,000 souls, of 
which about one balf consists of Chinese. It is 
situated on the river Menam, or Meinam, called 
also the Siam river. Mr. ‘Tomlin, of the London 
Missionary Society, who visited Bankok in the 
summer of 1828 with Mr. Gutzlaff, of the Nether- 
Jands Society, thus describes tue progress up 
this river. 


“Its course (says Mr. T.) is quite serpentine, 
winding aiong in easy elegant sweeps and reaches, 
each about a mile in length, opening at every succes- 
sive turn, a new and beautitul scene. The banks are 
thickly covered with a variety of trees and shrubs, 
wild and cultivated. All sorts of tropical fruits are 
seen, particulurly cocoa-nuts, plantains, and the 
betel-nut, in rich abundance. The bread-fruit is also 
very conspicuous from its singulur large juzged leaf, 
and crooked branches; and the cotton-tree, no less so, 
by its height and elegant taper form, affording a 
pleasing contrast to the former, by its straight 

ranches running out, at regular intervals, horizon- 
tally from the stem. The slender and elegant bam- 
boo, soaring and bending its head gracetully above the 
rest of the trees, forms the chief ornament of the 

rove, and instantly arrests the wandering eye by its 
auty. A variety of brilliant flowers also sparkle on 
the verdant banks, and here and there a shrub, 
whitened with snowy flowers, meets the eye. Light 
atap-roofed houses, single, and in clusters of two or 
three, peep through the dense foliage of trees by which 
they are shroud Here and there a gikied temple, 
or obelisk, catches the eye, by its glitter amongst the 
green leaves. Each dwelling is usually accessible by 
@ narrow creek running up to the door, and sufficient 
to admit a small boat or canoe. 

“In the afternoon we ran up, before a fresh 
breeze, to Bankok. The view of the city sud- 
denly opened upon us at two miles distance: the 
scenery and dwellings on either side became more 
varied and beautiful, as we advanced towards the cap- 
ital. In one part, a temple, resembling a village 
church, with some light elegant houses, half shaded 
by the foliage of acacias, presented a lovely and rural 
scene. Canals and small rivers, branching off from 
the river, overhung by bamboos and willowy shrubs, 
present themselves to the eye for a considerable dis- 
tance, and open beautiful vistas. There was a busy 
and lively scene on the river—innumerable boats and 
canoes passing to and from the city: a long line of 
junks, most of them la:d up on the left side of the 
river; a little retired from the bank, Chinese smiths’ 
and carpenters’ shops; behind these, the episcopal 
Romish chapel, surrounded by glittering pagodas. 
Just on entering the city, we were hailed by the 
merry peal of a gong, on board one of the junks be- 
longing to the owner of that in which we sailed. 
The salute was returned, and both continued for some 
time responding to each othe: a sort of ‘welcome 
home.’ We dropped anchor about sunset, in the 
midst of the city.” 


The two missionaries were fifleen days on 
their voyage from Singapore to the entrance of 
the river. 

Messrs. Tomlin and Gutzlaff immediately be- 
gan distributing their books, and conversing 
with the people concerning the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus. Opposition was made to them, but 
on the whole their encouragement to labor was 


great. At their first interview with the chief 
authorities, they obtained leave to reside in the 
capital, and prosecute their Jabors among the 
Chifese, who crowd this city in immense multi- 
tudes. Wherever they weut, they met with a 
frank and hearty reception; and the demand for 
books became so urgent and clamorous, that 
they had sometimes to fly from the people, lest 
they should endanger their lives. The enemy, 
as might be reasouably expected, was roused by 
these things, and the king, fancying the books 
were the great source of the evil, immediately 
ordered specimens of them to be translated into 
the Siamese language. ‘Though it was authori- 
tatively declared that the king found nothing ob- 
jectiouable in the books, it was yet considered 
best to shelter themselves awhile, till the storm 
was somewhat blown over. ‘The Lord, however, 
soou stirred up the hearts of multitudes, to visit 
them in their obscure little cottage, from alb 
parts of the city and surrounding country; so 
that, for three months, their cottage was daily 
crowded from morning to night with visiters 
wanting either books or medicines. In the 
midst of this encouragement, the enemy gathered 
all his forces, and endeavored to banish them 
utterly from the country. In this emergency, 
they appealed to the Phra Klang, minister of 
foreign affairs, who espoused their cause and 
suffered them to remain. At first their applicants 
were merely Chinese, but the Lord stirred up in 
succession all the various natious that constitute 
the mingled population of that country. Cochin 
Chinese, Burmans, Peguses, Laos, and Cambo- 
jans came to them; and some of them, particu- 
larly Burmans, in vast numbers. Though they 
had maiuly to do with the poor, yet persons of 
all ranks, irom the prince to the peasant, sought 
relief at their hands. The number of Chinese in 
Bankok is such as to stamp their name and 
character upon the whole population; so that a 
stranger might naturally enough suppose him- 
self in a Chinese rather than a Siamese city. 
There are numerous settlements of Chinese in 
the interior and along the coast; and the junks 

assing to and from China, Cochin China, and 
Jainam, afiord good opportunities of sending 
the Scriptures and tracts to various parts of the 
empire and several other places. 

During this tine, an American vessel came to 
Bankok, and Mr. Gutziaff availed himself of the 
opportunity to write an earnest appeal to the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions to send missionaries to Siam. It was 
in this manner the attention of the Board was 
particularly directed to this interesting field, and 
the Rev. David Abeel, then at Canton, on enter- 
ing the service of the Board was instructed to 
proceed to Bankok on a mission of investi- 
gatcon. 

At the expiration of six months Messrs. Tom- 
lin and Gutzlaff returned to Singapore, where 
the latter was married to Miss Newell, a devoted 
English female connected with the mission of 
the London Society. With her he returned to 
Siam in February, 1830. During the twelve in- 
teresting months they were permitted to co- 
operate, she united cordially and successfuily in 
all his labors—studying the various languages of 
the people around them, administering to the 
sick, translating the Scriptures, and teachi 
both the rich and poor who came to thom for in- 
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From him they learned, that Mr. Gutzlaff had 


struction. Amongst this number, they were 
peculiarly interested in two young princes, the 
sons of the Phrab Kiang, and some of the head 
telapoins, or priests of Buddha, Buddhism be- 
ing the prevailmg idolatry of Siam. Lite or no 
opposition was made to them. Mr. Gutzlati’s 
knowledge of medicine, and fluent use of the 
native tongues, gained him easy access to the 
alace; and there and elsewhere he was never 
ackward to proclaim the gospel of peace. 
After the labors of the day, they were accus- 
tomed to pursue their literary engagements; and 
with what success we can but faitly describe. 
Suffice it to say, many tracts were written, 
a Siamese and Cochin Chinese dictionary fram- 
ed, and the Scriptures partially or wholly trans- 
lated into five dialects. On the 16th of February, 
1831, it pleased the gracious Lord to summon 
Mrs. Gutzlaff from the church militant to the 
cburch triumphant. The memory of the just is 
blessed; and her works of faith and labor of love 
cannot easily be forgotten, especially by that far 
distant people who were accustomed to call her 
“the woman amongst ten thousand.” Mr. Gutz- 
laff, at the time of her death, was preparing for 
a journey through the northeast part of China. 
Mr. Abeel went to Siam in company with Mr. 
Tomlin. These two missionaries, of congenial 
spirit, sailed from Singapore, in the Sophia, an 
Arab vessel, with a European captain, on the 
17th of June 1831, and arrived at the bar, off 
the Meinam river, on the 30th. The ship being 
detained there some days, the missionaries pro- 
ceeded to Bankok in the ship’s boat. ‘The dis- 
tance from the mouth of the river to the capital 
is about 44 miles. 


The Meinam, Mr. Abeel says, is a noble river, 
probably three-quarters of a mile in average width, 
and sufficiently deep to admit ships of any size to 
Bankok. Its banks are low and principally covered 
with jungles. As the darkness closed around us, the 
lights on shore became numerous in places, and the 
reflection from the waters showed us that they were 
surrounded by this element, while the houses are 
built upon rafts or piles. The objects which attracted 
most attention, were swarms of fire-flies, on either 
shore, and passing from one side of the river to the 
other. I had seen a few in Java, but nothing to coim- 
pare with these. It was difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the light emitted from one of these small in- 
sects and that of a dim taper alternately exposed and 
concealed. ‘Thousands of them would settle on one 
tree, and give it a most delicate and vivid illumina- 
tion. There appeared to be such a uniformity in the 
motions of them all that the glare would break forth 
and close in, as though they inhaled a common breath, 
or raised the wings by some other simultaneous im- 
pulse. 


Mr. Abeel arrived at Bankok on the Ist of 
July, and weut with his associate immediately to 
the honse of Mr. Silveira, the Portuguese con- 
sul, who received them with the greatest kind- 
ness and hospitality. In the case of this gentle- 
man we see one of the many instances on record, 
illustrating the power and willingness of the Lord 
Jesus to raise up protectors for his servants, 
whenever and wherever they are needed. Mr. 
Silveira had acted a friendly part towards Mr. 
Tomlin and Mr. Gutzlaff on a former occasion; 
assigning them a house on his own premises; and 
when opposed by the papists, and through their 
influence by the native authorities, and threat- 
ened with the loss of all his property and ex- 
pulsion from the -kingdom, he continued their 
warm friend and determined supporter, and 
that too against the force of his own religious 
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just sailed in a Chinese vessel for China, having 
determined to adventure his life upon an experi- 
ment, whether a protestant missiouary pokes ya 
enter that empire. 

Imitating their divine Lord and the first mise 
sionaries of the Christian church, Messrs. Tom- 
lin and Abee! encouraged the diseased of all 
classes to resort to them, and exercised upon 
them such “gitts of healing” as they possessed; 
using the opportunities afforded them by the 
numerous persons who applied for a cure to 
their diseased bodies, to impart a knowledge of 
divine truth to the still more diseased and en- 
dangered soul. While they dealt out their 
medicines, they also distributed the books they 
had brought for the purpose, and were overjoyed 
to find the ability to read intelligibly to be ex- 
tensively prevalent. Nor was the ability re- 
stricted to the men, nor were the entreaties of 
the people only for medicines. High and low, 
priest and people, men and women, old and 
young, natives and foreiguers, Siamese, Chinese, 
Malays, and Burmans, thronged the cottage of 
the missionaries, and urged their suit for books 
with an almost irresistible eloquence. One of 
the works thus distributed among the people 
gave a lucid exhibition of scripture history, and 
of the plan of redemption. Well — it be 
compared to a star, rising upon the deep and 
wide-spreading gloom which had ever covered 
that country—to be soon followed, we trust, by 
a far more effulgent and glorious light, that of 
the Bible itself. Even after the books were 
all gone, the calls were numerous from almost 
all classes. The priests evinced no disposition 
to oppose the dissemination of a faith so op 
site and destructive to their own. Indeed a 
large proportion of the applicants for books 
were priests. And it is worthy of remark, as 
a peculiar feature in the religion of Siam, 
professedly Buddhist, that multitudes enter the 
priesthood without feeling the least interest in it 
as a profession. It is said to be the only 
means of obtaining an education, and a young 
man is not entitled to any station of responsi- 
bility till he bas served an apprenticeship in a 
pagoda. 

Our brethren were not without reason for 
hoping, that the seed they were thus enabled to 
scatter with a broad cast. was producing an 
early harvest. The books were evidently read, 
and often with much serious attention. On one 
occasion they were waited on by a priest of a 
very respectable appearance and train, who 
informed them that he had read one of their 
books with approbation, but was perplexed with 
difficulties, of which he should te grateful to 
obtain a solution from their lips. He remained 
a long time, and the Savior of sinners was the 
burden of his inquiries:—who was he? what was 
the distinction between him and the Father? 
how did he expiate the sins of the guilty? did his 
love extend to men of all nations? does God the 
Father bear an equal affection to the world? 
and how can a sinner become interested in his 
salvation? Such were his inquiries. He was 
anxious also to Jearn the nature of sin, the 
means and process of sanctification, and the 
manner of divine worship. His earnestness was 
so great, that the missionaries could not but 
hope that the Lord designed to make him a tro- 
phy of his grace. 

The brethren were under no necessity of 

cing abroad to preach the gospel, and had 
Sie ity at times in obtaiaing an hour’s active 





exercise. The name of Jesus became familiar 
to many people, their common inquiry was for 
“the books of the Lord Jesus.” ‘The. mission- 
aries, too, were frequently addressed by the 
title of the “disciples of the Lord Jesus,’ and 
ofien with an encomium upon the gracious 
Being whom they served. Some opposition to 
the progress of this influence was occasionally 
manifested by the Siamese. While three na- 
tives, who had attended the worship of the 
missionaries, were together for reading the 
Scriptures and prayer, the house where they 
were was assailed by a number of Siamese, 
who had probably witnessed their departure 
from the heatheuish customs of their neighbors, 
and one of them had his head bruised by a 
stone. They were informed by the missiona- 
ries of the sufferings ofien endured by God’s 
people for the same cause, aud manifested no 
disposition to forsake the new way they had 
chosen. 

An extraordinary flow of the river, continuing 
for a month, prevented Mr. Abeel from taking 
the necessary exercise for the preservation of 
his health, and obliged him to accompany Mr. 
Tomlin to Singapore, at the close of the year 
1831, for its restoration. He has since returned 
to Siam. 

Three missionaries have received appoint- 
ments to this field, and are expected to embark 
in the early part of the next summer. 





It is probable that the same bold and perse- 
vering spirit, which has been displayed in gain- 
ing possession of Bankok as a missionary sta- 
tion, might open scenes of equal promise in the 
surrounding countries. Indeed enough is known 
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to leave no room for doubt, that a host of mis- 
sionaries, willing to hazard their lives for the 
Lord Jesus, might find stations and employment 
in that part of the world. While studying the 
most current languages, they might be lookin 
around for scenes of the greatest promise, and 
not a moment would be lost. Java, Sumatra 
with the smaller islands in its vicinity, Borneo, 
Celebes, Siam, Cambodia, Laos, Cochin China, 
Tonquin, China, Formosa, Loochoo, Japan, 
Corea—these all claim the speedy attention of 
men possessing the spirit of the primitive disci- 
ples, who shall explore their coasts, and pene- 
trate their interior, everywhere preaching the 
gospel. Nor does the field commend itself only 
to the preacher of the gospel: it has strong 
claims on the numerous class of pious physicians 
in our country, whose gifis of healing, though 
by no means miraculous, like those possessed 
and imparted by the first Christian missiona- 
ries, yet, im their effects, would be an impor- 
tant substitute for them throughout the eastern 
world. 

‘The voyage of Mr. Gutzlaff along the coast of 
China, shows what may be done. Skilled in the 
Chinese language, clad in the Chinese garb, 
and relying on the power and grace of Him 
who has commanded his disciples to go to every 
nation and tribe, he visited four of the man- 
time provinces, and the frontiers of Manchow 
Tartary, in the quality of missionary, physician, 
and eventually of a navigator. Everywhere, 
however, he acted as a Christian missionary, 
and, though not recognized as a European, 
roused curiosity and stimulated inquiry on the 
subject of religion, and at the same time so 
pe gaa himself as to be invited to repeat 
tis visit. 


Christian Reader, you have now contemplated one of the many fields in southeastern 


Asia and its neighborhood, which claim an interest in your prayers and charities. 
published speedily to all the inhabitants of Siam, or shall it not? 


the gospel be 


Shall 
How 





many generations of Siamese are you willing should pass the gates of death in ignorance 
of the gospel There are, also, the many millions in the countries east and south— 
when shall they hear the good news, which has awakened such hopes in your own 
bosom? Christians must not, cannot long sleep over this subject. They will im- 
bibe the spirit of Jesus Christ, and spend and be spent, rather than see millions upon 
millions of souls, for whom Christ died, leaving the world in total ignorance of the great 
salvation! 

In Siam and the neighboring countries there are many millions of human beings who 
are able to read, yet never see a page that describes the way of salvation. They have 
books, a;d are fond of reading, and read, it may be, all the books that come in their 
way; yet in respect to the method of escaping from sin and its awful consequences, no 
illuminating ray enters their minds. They are fond of conversation, and among all 
these millions there is a constant interchange of thought and feeling; yet the excitement 
of social intercourse does not bring out a single idea, nor wake up a single emotion, that 
has the least tendency to liberate the soul from its thraldom, or save it from the perdition 
of the ungodly. But with us, are the means of their rescue; and we do, as it were, 
enchain that Sun, which is struggling to rise upon them with healing in his beams. If 
we sent them Preachers, they would hear: if we sent them Bibles and tracts, they 
would read: and reading and hearing the word of God, who can doubt that the Almighty 
Spirit would make it quick and powerful throughout all those populous regions! 
Preachers, Bibles, and Tracts, we can send. Giving far more than we ever have done 
will not impoverish us; and how many would it enrich—for a whole eternity! 
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JUGGERNAUT AND HIS WORSHIP. 


You have often heard, Christian reader, of the Car of Juggernaut. On the preceding 
you have just been ber pe | a representation of it, as drawn from the temple to 
the country-house of this horrid idol. In the rear, you see a poor wretch who has just 
been crushed by the wheels; the infatuated people, as an expression of their satisfaction, 
throwing cowries (small shells used as money) on his mangled body. In front, you see 
another deluded wretch, in the act of throwing himself under the wheels. In front and 
rear are a countless multitude dragging, and moving in procession with the car; and 
around are people selling refreshments, images, &c. The image of the god—a block of 
wood of most hideous form, having no legs, and only stumps of arms, the head and eyes 
very large—is so placed on the car, as to be seen by those who are dragging it, some 
of whom are represented in the picture as looking back for this eg 
Juggernaut is the name of a Hindoo idol, and also of the town which is the principal 
place of his worship, situated in the province of Orissa, on the western slrore of the Bay 
of Bengal, between two and three hundred miles southwest from Calcutta. here are 
many temples of this idol in different places, and great numbers of his cars, in Bengal. 
The god Juggernaut [the lord of the world] is one of the terrestrial deities of the Hin- 
doos. His origin is thus stated by Dr. Ward, in his View of the History, Literature and 
Religion of the Hindoos. 


“Krishnu [another Hindoo terrestial god, one of the forms of Vishnoo the celestial 
who is the source of all the Hindoo incarnations], in some period of Hindoo history, 
was i e killed by Ungudu, a hunter; who left the body to rot under the tree 
where it fell. Some pious person, however, collected the bones of Krishnu, and placed 
them in a box, where they remained till Indrudhoomnu, a king, who was performing 
religious austerities to obtain some favor of Vishnoo, was directed by the latter to form 
the image of Juggernaut, and a into its belly these bones of Krishnu, by which means 
he should obtain the fruit of his religious austerities. Indrudhoomnu inquired who 
should make this image; and was commanded to pray to Vishwukurmu [son of Brumha, 
and the creator and architect of the gods]. He did so, and obtained his request; but Vish- 
wukurmu, at the same time, declared, that if any one disturbed him while preparing the 
image, he would leave it in an unfinished state. He then began, and in one night built 
a temple upon the blue mountain of Orissa, and proceeded to prepare the image in the 
temple. But the impatient King, after waiting fifteen days, went to the spot; on 
which Vishwukurmu desisted from his work, and left the god without hands or 
feet. The king was very much disconcerted; but on praying to Brumha, he promised 
to make the image famous in its present shape. Indrudhoomnu now invited all the 
gods to be presént at the setting up of this image. Brumha himself acted as high 
riest, and gave eyes and a soul to the god, which completely established the fame of 


a 

“The worship of this god,” says Dr. Ward, “is performed in the temples every 
morning and ——?. at which times people come to see the » or prostrate them- 
selyes before him. uring the intervals of worship, and after the god has partaken of 


the offerings, he is laid down to sleep, when the temple is shut up till the next hour of 
worship. There are two annual festivals in Bengal in honor of this god; the Snanuya- 
tra, and the Ruthuyatra. At the Snanuyatra, this lord of the world, wrapped in a 
cloth, is carried out, and placed on a seat on a large terrace built in an open place near 
the temple. Here the Brahmins, surrounded by an immense concourse of spectators, 
bathe the god, by pouring water on his head, during the reading of incantations. The 
- le, at the close of the ceremony, make obeisance, some by lifting their hands to their 
oreheads, and others by prostration, and then depart, assured by the shasters, that they 
shall be subject to no more births, but be admitted to heaven after the death of this 
body. The Brahmins then wipe this creator of the world, and carry him back to the 
temple; after which the ceremonies of worship are performed before him with great 
show.—About seventeen days after the Snanuyatra, the Ruthuyatra, or car-festival, is 
held. The car belonging to the image near Serampore is between thirty and forty cubits 
high. It has sixteen wheels, two horses, and one coachman, all of wood. Juggernaut, 
his brother Boloram, and his sister Shubudra, are drawn up by ropes tied round the neck, 
and seated on benches in an elevated part of the carriage. e crowd draw the carria 

by means of hawsers. Their shouts, as it proceeds, may be heard at the distance of a 
mile. Being arrived at the appointed spot, the Brahmins take out the images, and carry 
them to the temple of some other god, or to a place prepared for them, where they re- 
main eight days. The car stands empty during this time, and the crowd flock to gaze at 
the indecent figures, alluding to the abominations of the gods, which are painted all over 
it. At the end of eight days, the god is again drawn up by the neck, placed in the car, 
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and carried back to the place from whence he came. Persons frequently cast theme 
selves under the wheels of this ponderous car, and are crushed to death. This fes- 
tival is intended to celebrate the diversions of Krishnu and the ey with 


whom he used to ride out in his chariot.” 


It is one of the principal of the Hindoo 


festivals. Dr. Buchanan thus describes one of its celebrations which he witnessed 


in 1806. 


Buddruck in Orissa, May 30, 1806.—-We 
know that we are ape Juggernaut, (and 

et we are more than fifty miles from it) by the 
at bones which we have seen for some days 
strewed by the way. At this place we have 
been joined by several darge bodies of pilgrims, 
perhaps 2,000 in number, who have come from 
various parts of northern India. Some of them, 
with whom I have conversed, say that they have 
been two months on their march, travellin 
slowly in the hottest season of the year, wit 
their wives and children. Some old persons are 
among them who wish to die at Juggernaut. 
Numbers of pilgrims die on the road; and theif 
bodies generally remain unburied. On a plain 
by the river, near the pilgrims’ Caravansera at 
this place, there are more than a hundred skulls. 
The dogs, jackals, and vultures, seem to live 
here on human prey. The vultures exhibit a 
shocking tameness. The obscene animals will 
not leave the body sometimes till we come close 
to them. This Baddruck is a horrid place. 
Wherever I turn my eyes, I meet death in some 
shape or other. Surely Juggernaut cannot be 
worse than Buddruck. 

June 12. In sight of Juggernaut. Many 
thonsands of pilgrims have accompanied us for 
some days past. They cover the road before 
and behind as far as the eye can reach. Atnine 
o’clock this morning, the temple of Juggernaut 
appeared in view, at a great distance. When 
the multitude first saw it, they gave a shout, and 
fell to the ground and worshipped. I have heard 
nothing to-day but shouts and acclamations by 
the successive bodies of pilgrims. From the 
place where I now stand, I have a view of a host 
of people like an army, encamped at the outer 
gate of the town of Juggernaut; where a guard 
of soldiers is posted to prevent their entering 
the town, until they have paid the pilgrim’s tax 
[to the British East India Company} I passed 
a devotee to-day who laid himself down at 
every step, o_o road to Juggernaut, 
by the length of his body, as a penance of merit 
to please the god. 

4. Ihave seen Juggernaut. The scene at 
Buddruck is but the vestibule to Juggernaut. 
No record of ancient or modern history can 
give, I think, an adequate idea of this valley of 
death; it may be truly compared with the “‘val- 
ley of Hinnom.” The idol called Juggernaut, 
has been considered as the Moloch of the pre- 
sent age; and he is justly so named, for the 
sacrifices offered up to him by self-devotement, 
are not less criminal, perhaps not less numerous, 
than those recorded of the Moloch of Canaan. 
Two other idols accompany Juggernaut, namely, 
Boloram and Shubudra, his brother and sister; 
for there are Yhree deities worshipped here. 
They receive rer adoration and sit on thrones 
of nearly equal height.—This morning I viewed 
the temple; a stupendous fabric, and truly com- 
mensurate with the extensive sway of “the horrid 
= As other temples are usually adorned 
with figures emblematical of their religion; so 
Juggernaut has representations (numerous and 
various) of that vice which constitutes the es- 


sence of his worship. The walls and gates are 
covered with indecent emblems in massive and 
durable sculpture. I have also visited the sand 
plains by the sea, in some places whitened with 
the bones of the pilgrims; and another place a 
little way out of the town, called by the English, 
the Golgotha, where the dead bodies are usually 
cast forth; and where dogs and vultures are 
ever seen. 

18.° I have retarned home from witnessing & 
scene which I shall never forget. At twelve 
o'clock of this day, being the great day of the 
feast, the Moloch of Hindeostan was brought out 
of his temple, amidst the acclamations of hun- 
dreds of thousands of his Worshippers. When 
the idol was placed on his throne, a shout was 
raised, by the multitude, such as I had never 
heard before. It continued equable for a few 
minutes, and then gradually died away. After a 
short interval of silence, a murmur was heard at 
a distance; ail eyes were turned towards the 
place, and behold, a grove advancing! A body 
of men, having green branches, or palms in 
their hands, approached with great celerity. 
The people opened a way for them; and when 
they had come up to the throne, they fell down 
before him that sat thereon, and worshipped. 
And the multitude again sent forth a voice “like 
the sound of a great thunder.” But the voices £ 
now heard, were not those of melody or of joy- 
ful acclamation; for there is no harmony in 

raise of Moloch’s worshippers. Their number 
indeed brought to my miad the countless multi- 
tude of the Revelations; but their voices gave 
no tuneful hosannah or hallelujah; but rather a 
yell of approbation, united with akind of hissing 
applause. I was at a loss how to account for 
this latter noise, until I was directed to notice 
the women; who emitted a sound like that of 
whistling, with the lips circular, and the ton 
vibrating: as if a serpent would speak by their 
organs, uttering human sounds. 

he throne of the oe was Sy on U ~~ 

sndous car or tower about sixty feet in height 
Sestian on wheels which indented the grapd 
deeply, as they turned slowly under the 
derous machine. Attached to it were six cables, 
of the size and length of a ship’s cable, by which * 
the people drew it along. Upon the tower were 
the priests and satellites of the idol, surrounding 
his throne. The idol is a block of wood, having’. 
a frightful visage painted black, with a distend- 
ed mouth of a bloody color. His arms are of 

old, and he is dressed in gorgeous apparel. 

he other two idols are of a white and yellow 
color. Five elephants preceded the three 
towers, bearing towering flags, dressed in crime 
son caparisons, and having bells hanging to 
their caparisons, which sounded musically as 
they moved. 

oo on in the procession, close by the 
tower of Moloch; which, as ‘it was drawn with 
difficulty, grated on its many wheels barsh 
thunder. Kher e few minutes it stopped; and 
now the worship of the = began. A high 
priest mounted the car m front of the idol, and 
pronounced bis obscene stanzas in the ears of 
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the people; who responded at intervals in the 
same strain. “These songs,” said he, “are the 
delight of the god. His car can only move 
when he is pleased with the song.” ‘The car 
moved on a little way and then stopped. A boy 
of about twelve years, was then brought forth to 
attempt something yet more lascivious, if per- 
adventure the god would move. The “child 
perfected the praise” of his idol with such ar- 
dent expression and gesture, that the god was 
pleased, and the multitude emitting a sensual 
_ of delight, urged the car along. After a 
lew minutes it stopped again. An aged min- 
ister of the idol then st up, and with a long 
rod in his hand, which he moved with indecent 
action, completed the variety of this disgusting 
exhibition. I felt a consciousness of doing 
wrong in witnessing it. I was also somewhat 
appalled at the magnitude and horror of the 
spectacle; I felt like a guilty person, on whom 

l eyes were fixed, and I was about to with- 
draw. Buta scene of a different kind was now 
to be presented. The characteristics of Mo- 
loch’s worship are obscenity and blood. We 
have seen the former. Now comes the blood. 

After the tower had proceeded some way, a 
pilgrim announced that he was ready to offer 

imself a sacrifice to the idol. He laid himself 
down in the road before the tower as it was 
moving along, lying on his face, with his arms 
stretched forwards. The multitude passed 
round him, leaving the space clear, and he was 
crushed to death by the wheels of the tower. A 
shout of joy was raised to the god. He is said 
to. smile when the libation of the blood is made. 
The people threw cowries, or small money, on 
the body of the victim, in approbation of the 
deed. e was left to view a considerable time, 
and was then carried by the Hurries [corpse 
carriers] to the -Golgotha, where 1 have just 
been viewing his remains. 

20. The horrid solemnities stil] continue. 
Yesterday a woman devoted herself to the idol. 
She laid herself down on the road in an oblique 
direction, so that the wheels did not kill heran- 
stantaneously, as is generally the case; but she 
died in a few hours. This morning, as I passed 
the place of skulls, nothing remained of her but 
her bones.—And this, thought I, is the worship 
of the brahmins of Hindoostan! And their wor- 
ship in its sublimest degree! What then shall 
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we think of their private manners, and their 
moral principles! For it is equally true of 
India as of Europe, if you would know the 
state of the people, look at the state of the 


temple. 


21. The idolatrous processions continue for 
some days longer, but my spirits are so ex- 
hausted by the constant view of these enormi- 
ties, that I mean to hasten away from this place 
sooner than I at first intended. I beheld another 
distressing scene this morning at the place of 
skulls; a poor woman lying dead, or nearly 
dead, and her two children by her, looking at 
the dogs and vultures which were near. ‘The 

ople —_ by without noticing the children. 

asked them where was their home. They 
said, “they had no home but where their mother 
was.” O, there is no pity at Juggernaut! no 
mercy, no tenderness of heart, in Moloch’s 
kingdom. Those who support his kingdom 
err, I trust, from ignorance. “They know not 
what they do.” 

As tothe number of wee assembled 
here at this time, no accurate calculation can be 
made. The natives themselves, when speaking 
of numbers at particular festivals, usually say 
that a lack of people (100,000) would not be 
missed. 1 asked a Brahmin how many he sup- 
posed were present at the most numerous festi- 
val he had ever witnessed. “How can I tell,” 
said he, “how many grains there are in a hand- 
ful of sand?” 


Chilka Lake, June 14. I felt my mind re- 
lieved and happy when I had passed beyond 
the confines of Juggernaut. I certainly was not 
prepared for the scene. But no one can know 
what it is who has not seenit. From an emi- 
nence (Manickpatam) on the pleasant banks of 
the Chilka Lan, (where no human bones are 
seen,) [had a view of the lofty tower of Jug- 
gernaut far remote; and while I viewed it, its 
abominations came to mind. It was on the 
morning of the Sabbath. Ruminating long on 
the wide and extended empire of Moloch in 
the heathen world, I cherished in my thoughts 
the design of some “Christian institution,” 
which being fostered by Britain, my Chris- 
tian country, might gradually undermine this 
baleful idolatry, and put out the memory of it 
forever. 


And now, Christian reader, what are the feelings with which you are “ruminating” 


on this appalling scene? 


is formed by such rites; whose existence in this worl 


Millions of your fellow- ms are before you, whose character 


is degraded and brutalized and 


* made wretched by such a religion; whose hope for immortality is, by an observance of 


its obseene and bloody requirements, to gain admittance to the societ 
Does not your bosom heave with pity for them? 
Will you not contribute more liberally to send to them the blessed 


never yet have done? 


gospel of Christ? To all of them it may have free access. 


of such gods! 
Will you nat pray for them as you 


And to them, you are bound 





to hope and believe, if faithfully proclaimed to them, it will be the wisdom and the 
power of God to salvation. Nothing is wanting but the devoted messengers to carry it 
to them, and the pecuniary means to send them forth and sustain them in their evangeli- 
cal labors, and the spirit of prayer in the churches to bring from the four winds the 
breath of heaven to breath upon this great valley of slain, that they mpy stand upa 
mighty army, redeemed, regenerated, lappy in their domestic and social state, cheered 
by the hopes and consolations that are in Christ Jesus, preparing for the employments 
and joys of the holy heaven. Oh, when will the Christians of this favored land feel 
as they ought, and pray and contribute and labor as they ought, for the poor, perishing 
Heathen? When, reader, will you be and do, in this respect what the state of the 
world demands of you, what your obligations require of you, what your Master in heaven 
expects of you, what you wil! contemplate with satisfaction when you meet the Pagan 
world at his bar? 
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Tne figures in the engraving on the preceding page represent three of the 
numerous forms of self-torture practised by Devotees in India. According 
to the Hindoo system, the Diving Being or Spirit is the soul of the universe, 
portions of which, in all animate beings, are united to matter. Consequently 
every human soul is a part of God himself. The knowledge of this fact, the 
system teaches, should lead men to seek, as their highest object, complete 
deliverance from the influence of material objects, as the only means of being 
reunited to the divine nature. This deliverance may be obtained, by sepa- 
ration from human intercourse, by the practice of bodily austerities, and by 
entire abstraction of mind; and if not obtained in one birth, it is to be sought: 
through every future transmigration, till acquired. The Divine Spirit, more- 
over, is represented as absolutely without feeling or desire. Hence to be- 
come divested of all feeling, and all desire, is the summit of perfection. The 
passions and feelings, it is believed, may be subdued, either by excessive in- 
dulgence, or by severe mortification: and both these methods are abundantly 
practised. Bodily austerities and the self-infliction of bodily sufferings have, 





professedly, a very prominent place in the Hindoo religion. 


The first figure on the preceding 
page is the representation of a real 
case Of self-torture practised by a man 
named Purrum Soatuntre, of whom 
the following account is given by Mr. 
Duncan, an English gentleman, who 
saw him at Benares, a large city in 
India. 


When only ten years of age, this man began a 
life of self-mortification, and used to lie on thorns 
and pebbles. He went on thus for ten years, 
and then began to wander about as a Fakeer 
[religious beggar] going from one of their pre- 
tended holy places to another. 

At one place, he shut himself up in a cell, 
where he vowed to do penance for twelve years. 
There he siaid till vermin gnawed his flesh, 
and left marks which remained when Mr. Dun- 
can saw him. At the end of a year, the Rajah, 
or chief of that country, taking pity on him, 
opened the door of his cell, hoping to persuade 
him to leave off tormenting himself: but the poor 
wretch was full of fury to be thus interrupted; 
and told the Rajah that he should have his curse 
on his head (and all the Hindoos dread the 
curses of these men) for breaking in upon him. 
What! did he think that he was not above such 
sufferings as these! They were aothing to him! 
Let the Rajah get him a bed of spikes, that he 
might lie on it night and day, and show him 
what he was able to do, and then perhaps he 
might forgive him! 

The Rajah, frightened at the thought of the 
curse of this ferocious man lighting on him, got 
him a bed of spikes; and this bed of spikes be- 
came a sort of triumphal car tor the wretched 
man. He set out immediately to take very long 
journeys; and was drawn on this horrid bed all 
round the country for thousands of miles, the 
poor ple every where worshipping him as a 
sort of God. He travelled about in this manner 
for thirty-five years! Having no longer, as he 
said, any inclination to roam, he wished to spend 
the rest of his days in Benares. 

But this poor man was so blinded by the 
prince of the power of darkness, that he was not 
contented with the supposed merit of his self- 
toriure on the bed of spikes, but he tried to put 
himself to greater pain. He boasted to Mr. 


Duncan, that he had caused water to fall on his 
head, night and day, in the cold season, from a 
pot with holes in it, placed over him, drop by 
drop, so that he might be constantly uneasy; 
and, when the hot weather came, he mortified 
himself in an opposite manner, by causing logs 
of wood to be kept burning round him, to make 
his sufferings from the heat greater! 


Of persons suspending themselves 
by the legs from a tree, an instance 
is thus described by the Rev. Mr. 
Fisher, one of the missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society. 


A Fakeer was observed by the road-side, 
preparing something paren Bond He had 
several Hindoo pilgrims round him. His attend- 
ants literally worshipped him; kissing his feet, 
calling him god, and invoking his blessing! A 
large fire was kindled under the extended branch 
of an old tree: to this brauch the Fakeer fastened 
two strong ropes, having at the lower end of 
each of them a stuffed noose, into which he in- 
troduced his feet; and thus being suspended with 
his head downward over the fire, a third rope 
(at a distance toward the end of the branch) was 
fixed, by which he succeeded with one hand to 
set himself in a swinging motion, backward and 
forward through the smoke and flaming fire, 
which was kept blazing by a constant supply of 
fuel, ministered by many of his followers; with 
the other d he counted a string of beads, a 
fixed nu f times; so as to ascertain the ter- 
cn four hours, for which he had 
doomed himself daily to endure this exercise for 
twelve vears, nine of which are nearly expired. 
A narrow bandage is over his eyes, and another 
over his mouth, to guard against the suffocating 
effecis of the smoke. By this means he says he 
shall atone for the guilt of his sins, and be made 
holy forever. The last half-hour of the four 
hours, his people say, he stands upright and 
swings in a circular motion round the fire. On 
aan down, he rolls himself in the hot ashes of 
the fire. 


Of the third spécies of self-torture 
represented, in part, in the engrav- 
ing, the Rev. Dr. Ward, in his View 
of the History, Literature, and Re- 
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ligion of the Hindoos, gives an ac- 
count of several instances witnessed 
by himself, in the suburbs of Cal- 
cutta, in January 1812. This species 
of torture is endured, sometimes in an 
erect, ang sometimes in an inverted 
posture. The representation in the 
engraving, is of the former class, the 
instances described in the following 
account are of the latter class. 


A number of Hindoo mendicants had erected 
huts near one of the descents into the Ganges, 
and several devotees on this spot daily surround- 
ed themselves with fires of cow-dung, and for 
three or four hours each day rested on their 
shoulders, with their legs upward, repeating the 
names of the gods in silence, and counting their 
beads-rolls. Crowds of people were coming 
and going, astonished spectators of these in- 
fatuated men; who continued their religious 
austerities in the night, by standing up to the 
neck in the Ganges for two or three hours, 
counting their beads. 


These are specimens of the numer- 
ous forms of self-torture practised by 
thousands of the poor, deluded wor- 
shippers of idols in Hindoosian. 
These austerities are practised, not 
so much as penances for sin, as works 
of extraordinary merit, producing 
large rewards in a future state. The 
Hindoo ascetics are universally beg- 
gars. Of their real character and 
their influence, Dr. Ward gives the 
following account. 


So far from having subdued their passions, 
they frequently curse those who refuse to give 
them food. Many are common thieves. Almost 
all live in an unchaste state. And others are 
almost continually drunk by smoking intoxicat- 
ing drugs. They are total strangers to real 
purity of heart and righteousness of life. They 
dread to kill an insect, to reproach a brahmin, 
or to neglect, a ceremony; but their impure 
thoughts or unjust actions never disturb their 

ace. Indeed some of the most exalted of the 

indoo saints are represented, in their sacred 
books, as baving burned with rage so as to be- 
come a terror to all who approachg@ them, and 
their impurities, as recorded for itation of 
others. are too offensive to reach'a European 
ear. The baneful effects of the system on the 

ublic manners, also, is such as every benevo- 
font mind must exceedingly deplore. These 
beggars are not frowned upon, like those who 
have nothing but their misery to plead for them. 
While many of the more enlightened Hindoos, 
hold them in the utmost contempt, and would 
consider their being compelled to work a great 
blessing conferred upon the country; on the 
other hand, some persons of property treat them 
with the greatest reverence, and sometimes in- 


vite a number of them to their houses, drink the * 


water with which they washed their feet, and, at 
the end of the entertainment, eat of the refuse 
from their plates. And by the mass of the 


people they are regarded as but little short of 
divine, and often almost literally worshipped. 
They are a set of privileged and insolent har- 
pies, boldly demanding the contributions of the 
abject and superstitious Hindoos. Their indo- 
lent habits too, and the filthy songs they sing, 
lead to every species of impurity, and to per- 
petual acts of private plunder. 


How debasing, how cruel is idola- 
try. Let us not despise, let us pity, 
let us exert ourselves to enlighten 
and save, its miserable votaries. The 
following accounts, from the most 
authentic sources, present a speci- 
men of the influence of the gospel on 
the mendicants of India. 


PiTaAMBURA wandered about as a devotee; 
and had disciples, who listened to his discourses 
prostrated themselves at his feet, and deemed 
him their oracle. But God seems to have given 
him, even from his youth, wisdom to judge of 
character as it is shown in habitual conduct: 
hence his knowledge of the quarrels, adulteries, 
and other evil deeds of the Hindoo gods told in 
the sacred books, of the covetousness of the pre- 
tended religious guides, and the pride and gen- 
eral depravity of the brahmins, shock his vener- 
ation for the religion of his ancestors. In this 
state of mind, a tract was shown to him. But 
he was, as yet, too proud to think that Christians 
could teach him: “Take it away,” he said, with 
disdain, to the person who offered it to him. He 
had no idea that any thing holy could come from 
an Englishman! In the night, however, he re~ 
flected, how foolish it was to send the book away 
without Jooking at it; and, in the morning, he 
went and obtained it. He had no sooner read 
it, than he declared to all, that this was the true 
way of salvation; and that he would certainly go 
and find the European who had given it away. 
Seeing the word ‘‘Serampore” at the end of 
tract, he took the first opportunity to visit that 
— On his arrival at the mission-house, 

olding the book in his hand, he said, that he 
was come to see the person who had given that 
book away. 

In January, 1801, he was admitted into the 
Christian church; and maintained a consistent 
character till his death, which took place in 
August, 1805. He acted as teacher in a school, 
and became also a preacher of the gospel to his 
countrymen. 

For the last two years of his life he was so 
much troubled with asthma, that he instructed 
those around him, rather by his patience under 
suffering, his firm faith and his edifying conver- 
sation, than by his active labors; often lament- 
ing, however, his inability to carry the 
of salvation to places which he wished te visit. 

On the approach of death, his patience and 
resignation increased with his sufferings. He 
said, once or twice, to Mr. Ward, “I am never 
unhappy that it is thus with me; my spirits are 
always good.” He would say, with a movin 
and child-like simplicity, “He is my God, an 
Iam His child! He never leaves me: He is 
always present!” Alluding to the introduction to 
several of the epistles—Grace be to you and 
peace, from God the Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ—he said, several times, “Peace 


Peace!—I now find in my own heart that Peace!” 





‘6 


On the,morning of his death, he called the na- 
tive converts to come and sing. While they 
were singing a hymn, the chorus of which is, 
“Eternal salvation, through the death of Christ,” 
tears of joy ran down his dying cheeks; and, at 
that moment, his happy soul departed, leaving 
such a smile upon his countenance, that it was 
some moments before his surrounding friends 
could convince themselves that he was reaily 


Rocuoo, a Hindoo, had been an enthusiast in 
idolatrous and evil practices. His back was 
covered with scars, made by the hooks with 
which he bad often been suspeuded. He heard, 
however, the word of the gospel, and it became 
the power of God to his conversion. He left off 
his wicked habits, and married a female with 
whom he had lived in a state of sin: they con- 
tinued to the end of his life an affectionate couple, 
adorning in all things the gospel of Christ. He 
was in an inferior station of life; but recommend- 
ed the gospel to all around by an humble and 
winning carriage. ‘Talk to him at any time of 
the love of Christ, tears would fill his eyes and 
run down his cheeks. In his last illness, he ex- 
pressed his firm hope, as Jong as he was able to 
speak, in the death of Christ; aud, when it be- 
came difficult to him to speak, he showed, partly 
in broken language and partly by signs, that 
Christ was there—jaying bis hand on bis heart. 

BrinDaBunp had been for many years a re- 
ligious mendicant. His hair had been suffered 
to grow so as almost to conceal his eyes; and he 
had indulged iv smoking to such excess, as near- 
ly to deprive himself of sight. Mr. Chamberlain, 
one of the Baptist missionaries, was preaching 
Christ crucified to the people at a large fair. 
Brindabund was observed to pay great attention. 
At night, he came to Mr. Chamberlain, and said, 
in allusion to the custom among the natives of 

resenting flowers, “I have a flower,” meauing 

is heart, “‘which I wish to give to some one who 
is worthy of it. I have, for many years, travelled 
about the country to find such a person; but in 
vain. I have been to Juggernaut; but there I saw 
only a piece of wood: that was not worthy of it; 
but, to-day, I bave found one that is, and He shall 
have it: Jesus Christ is worthy of my flower! 

He now cut his hair, and shaved his beard. 
He also soon recovered, aud set himself to learn 
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to read. In short, from being an idle devotee, 
he became an industrious old man. 

Brindabuud now became a preacher of the 
gospel to his idolatrous countrymen. The last 
tive years of his life were spent in entire devoted- 
ness to the cause of God. When able to leave 
his house, which was at Monghbyr, about 250 
miles from Calcutta, he was engaged {rom morn- 
ing till night, in reading the Scriptuf€s and talk- 
ing to the people. He loved the Savior; his 
cause lay near bis heart. Often when so weak 
as in appearance to be scarcely able to stir, he 
would not stay at home; and when it has been 
said to him, “You had better stay at home to- 
—, he would say, “what do [ live for?” 

Vhile he was able, he would take considerable 
journeys; not, as formerly, in the character of an 
idle vagrant, deceiving and being deceived; but to 
proclaim that salvation, without and with- 
out price, which he had found. He would walk, 
on those occasions, from twenty to thirty miles 
a day, and afler taking some refreshment, would 
converse with his companions, in a lively and 
edifying manner, till midnight. A. ftiena, who 
saw him at these times, says of him—‘l have 
seldom heard him utter a sentence which had not 
some reference to spiritual things; and, indeed, 
to improve every thing which he saw and heard 
was habitual to him.”’ His whole soul seemed to 
be full of Christ and his salvation, and he was 
ready to impart that soul to his perishing coun- 
trymen. His tongue is now silent in the grave; 
but, in the great day, he will appear as an awful 
witness against thousands who have heard the 
gospel at his mouth in vain. 

During the last few weeks of his life, he suffer- 
ed much; but was always happy, longing to de- 
part and be with Christ. When asked, the day 
before he died, if he would take any thing, he 
said, “‘No”—and, putting his hand on a = of 
the Scriptures which lay near him on his bed, he 
said, “This is my meat, and drink, and medi- 
cine.” The neighbors, as was their custom, came 
round him: he got up, and sat at his door, where 
he repeated from memory, for he was mughty in 
the Scriptures, some portions of the Word of 
God, and prayed; though he was then so weak 
as to be able to utter but a few words at a time. 
The next day, Sunday, Sept. 2, 1821, he died in 
a good age, and entered into the joy of his Lord. 


There is, then, a remedy, an all-sufficient remedy, for the tremendous evils 


we have been contemplating, and all others of a kindred character. 


The 





gospel of Christ has but to exert its enlightening and sanctifying influence 
on those lands where heathepism prevails and Satan reigns triumphant, and 
our miserable fellow-creatures will be seen abandoning with detestation the 
abominations which hold them captive, and becgming holy and happy beings. 
Christian reader, you believe it, you know it. gospel is a remedy suited 
to the case of the most degraded and vile. Wherever it is proclaimed with 
fidelity, it overthrows the altars and desolates the temples of idolatry, raises 
its Votaries from their degradation, and their wo, converts their agitated and 
polluted spirits into sanctuaries of purity and peace. And, as a real Chris- 
tian, you must, you do, ardently desire that this blessed influence may be ex- 
tended, as soon as possible, over the earth. And you know the facilities now 
existing for its rapid and wide extension. And you know how God is blessing 
the few and feeble efforts that are making for its extension. And are you, @ 
Christian, doing nothing, or little compared with what you might do, in fur- 
thering this heavenly enterprise? Ask your Savior what is your duty. 
Read his most benevolent command in Matt. xxviii, 19, 20, and obey it. 
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MAP OF A PART OF WESTERN AFRICA. 
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WESTERN AFRICA, CONSIDERED AS A FIELD FOR AMERICAN 
MISSIONS. 


Tue states and kingdoms which are em- 
braced in the preceding map, and the cen- 
tral kingdoms of Africa further north and 
east, are sure to be regarded with perina- 
nent and increasing interest by the people 
of the United States. The coasts will pro- 
ively be occupied by colonies, sent 
orth from among our free and freed colored 
ulation; and the nations of the interior 
will become the theatres of missionary la- 
bors and trinmphs. 

The country represented on the map, is 
about 1,500 miles from east to west, and 
about 400 miles from south to north. The 
coast westward of Cape Palmas is called 
the Windward coast, and that on the east 
the Leeward coast. The reason for this 
distinction is found in the usual course of 
the wind, which is from the northwest. 
First on the Windward coast is the flourish- 
ing colony of Liberia, extending more than 

miles along the shore, and 20 or 30 
miles into the interior, including the Veys, 
Deys, and Bassas, native tribes. The 
Kroomen, another native tribe, reside 
on the limits of the colony, but are not 
under its jurisdiction. A part of this coast, 
mearest Cape Palmas, is called the Grain 
coast, on account of the Malagette pepper 
for which it is noted. East of Cape Pal- 
mas the Ivory coast extends some distance; 
then the Gold coast for 180 miles; and be- 

ond the river Volta is the Slave coast. 
ieo-coant Castle, belonging to the British 
government, is on the Gold coast; and it 
was not far from this castle that Sir Charles 
M'Carthy and nearly 1,000 British soldiers 
were cut to pieces in 1824, by a numerous 
army of Ashantees. The distance from the 
castle to Sierra Leone is about 1,000 miles. 
With a few exceptions the whole coast is 
low. A dense forest extends along the in- 
ner border of the colony of Liberia. The 
Niger, rising in the Kong mountains, not 
very far distant from Monrovia, after an 
immense sweep ‘hrough luxuriant coun- 
tries pours its floods into the ocean, east 
(and perhaps west also) of Cape Formosa. 
The river Volta, between the kingdoms of 
Dahomey and Ashantee, probably rises in 
the same mountains. The Windward coast 
has several navigable rivers within 300 
miles of Cape Palmas. A ridge of moun- 
tains stretches through the interior, at va- 
rious distances from the coast. In Yarriba, 
where the mountains were crossed by capt. 
Clapperton, they were not more than 2,500 
feet high. East of the Niger the ridge 
rises to a loflier height, and is supposed to 
extend far into the interior, and to consti- 
tute the “Mountains of the Moon.” The 
Cameroon mountains, opposite Fernando 
Po, are said to be 13,000 feet high. Not far 
from the Gold coast, there are mountains 
composed of granite, gneiss, and quartz. 


Scientific men are of opinion, that a great 
table-land extends from the ridge of moun- 
tains in the interior just mentioned, to the 
Cape of Good Hope. Why should not 
these mountainous regions be suited to the 
constitutions of northern missionaries? In 
champaign countries, the most temperate 
parts of the torrid zone are under the equa- 
tor and five or. six degrees each side, be- 
cause there the sun is obscured by clouds 
through the year. Meredith thinks the 
Gold coast has the advantage of the West 
Indies in its soil, climate, and seasons. The 
climate at the mouth or mouths of the 
Niger, is supposed to be very insalubrious. 

he rainy season in western Africa begins 
about the first of June, and continues till 
October or November. Europeans and 
Americans are subject to malignant fevers, 
if much exposed to the weather in the 
rainy season. 


The whole country is doubtless one of 
the most fertile in the world. All the 
tropical fruits grow in wildness and profu- 
sion. Coffee of an excellent quality grows 
spontaneously. Rice of superior excel- 
lence is the common food of the natives; 
and the soil is adapted to indigo and cotton, 
to wheat, barley, and Indian corn. 


The population of the countries border- 
ing on the Niger, has been estimated at 
25,000,000; and the Niger and Tshadda 
bear the same relation to the countries they 
water, that the Mississippi and Missouri 
do to the vast and fertile regions of our 
western states and territories. They may 
be, they will be, ascended by steamboats, 
and probably with little risk of life. What 
a surprising influence would be exerted by 
few cargoes of European or American 
goods, transported, vessel and all, as by 
magic, into the heart of Africa! Doubtless 
the commercial habits of central Africa are 
destined to experience a speedy change; 
and Christian enterprise, though at present 
less wakeful, less energetic, less daring 
than that of commerce, will not be back- 
ward to pour the blessings of the gospel 
into the new channels of trade. 


The sea coast is occupied by small tribes, 
or states, with various forms of govern- 
ment, but generally aristocratical. The 
Vey tribe, within the bounds of Liberia, 
consists of 12,000 or 15,000 people; the 
Dey tribe of 6,000 or 8,000; and the Bassa 
tribes of about 125,000. The Kroomen 
come nextin order. Though owning but 
a small country, they are the laborers, 
sailors, pilots, factors, and interpreters, for 
almost the whole coast. But little is yet 
known of the country immediately behind 
Liberia. The following statements were 
made by Mr. Ashmun concerning it, in the 
year 1827. 
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An excursion of one of our people into the interior, 
to the distance of about 140 miles, has led to a dis- 
covery of the populousness and comparative civiliza- 
tion of this district of Africa, never, till within a few 
months, even conjectured by myself. We are situat- 
ed within fifty leagues of a country, in which a highly 
improved agriculture prevails—where the horse 1s a 
common domestic animal—where extensive tracts of 
land are cleared and enclosed—where every article 
absolutely necessary to comfortable life, is produced 
by the soil, or manufactured by the skill and industry 
of the inhabitants—where the Arabic is used asa 
written language, in the ordinary commerce of life— 
where regular and abundant markets and fairs are 
kept—and where a degree of intelligence, and practi- 
cal refinement, distinguish the inhabitants, little 
compatible with the personal qualities attached, in 
the current notions of the age, to the people of 
Guinea, 


The Ashantees are a powerful nation, 
able on a short notice to bring an army of 
15,000 warriors into the field, Mr. Bow- 
dich, who visited Ashantee in 1817, sup- 
poses, from the similarity of customs, that 
the higher classes in that country are de- 
scended from the eastern Abyssinians. 
Coomassie, their capital, is four miles in 
circumference, built in a style superior to 
any of the maritime towns, and the houses, 
though low and constructed wholly of wood, 
are profusely covered with sculpture and 
ornament. The Ashantees are described as 
a noble race of Africans. Some of the states 
on the Gold coast are subject to them. 


Dahomey was the first of the greater 
states penetrated by Europeans. Mr. Nor- 
ris went there as long ago as 1772. It was 
then powerful. Abomey, the capital, is 
about 150 miles inland, and the approach 
to it from the coast is by a gentle ascent 
through a fine country. Mr. Norris de- 
scribes the king as an object of blind and 
idolatrous veneration. Whidah, on the 
Slave coast, has long been subject to his 
authority. 

Another kingdom in the interior is called 
Yarriba. It borders on the Niger. Hs 
capital is Katunga. North of Yarriba is 
Borguo, an extensive country containing 
eight states. Niki, the most powerful of 
these states, is said to have not less than 
70 considerable and important towns de- 
pendent upon it, all of which have several 
smaller towns and villages under their 
control. 

Westward are the Soolimanas and Soo- 
soos, communities which, on account of 
their situation, may receive the means of 
their moral illumination more conveniently, 
perhaps, from Sierra Leone, than from any 
other quarter. Soolima is about 200 miles 
from Sierra Leone. Major Laing’s account 
of his visit to this country in 1822, is deeply 
interesting, and renders it prebable that no 
part of Africa affords a better field for mis- 
sionary labors. A review of his travels in 
the Timmanee, Kooranko, and Soolima 
countries, may be found in the African 
ny for March, April, and May, 

31. 


The map delineates the coast of Guinea; 
and this name will remind the reader that 
here, for ages past, violence’ and wrong 
have exerted their utmost power. Even 
now the slave trade rages on all the shore, 
except the small portions which are pro- 
tected by American and English colonies: 
it rages, too, through all the vast interior. In 
considering the social state of the people, it 
is a gloomy picture we contemplate. e 
must make a distinction between the o 
inal inhabitants of the country, and 
foreign races from Arabia and other parts 
of Asia. The latter are firmly established 
in the ancient seats of civilization on the 
north. The Copts, Brebes, Tibboos, and 
Tuaricks, are remnants of native tribes, 
and are either sunk in degradation, or wan- 
der in dark recesses of mountains, or over 
desert plains. The native and foreign 
races mix on the banks of the Niger and 
Tshadda, above the junction of the two 
rivers. The Negro is more mild, hospita- 
ble, and liberal, than the Moor. The latter 
has been guilty of most of the atrocities 
committed against European travellers. 
The negro character is distinguished by 
peculiar warmth of the social affections, 
and by the strength of kindred ties. He 

ossesses strong local attachments—-to 

coun and country. Such, however, is the 
state of society, that it is a perilous life he 
leads, but this developes feeling, thought, 
a fluent and natural oratory, and shrewd- 
ness. The passion for poetry is very 
general. 

Such are the notions of a future state, 
that it is thought necessary, in Ashantee, 
Dahomey, Yarriba, and other interior na- 
tions, for a deceased monarch to be attend- 
ed by a large retinue of wives, courtiers, 
and slaves. Hence the most bloody massa- 
cres on such occasions. With this excep- 
tion, the people of those nations are more 
amiable, more dignified and polished in 
their manners, and more moral, than the 
tribes on the coast. 


Except the Ethiopic language, and some 
unknown characters inscribed by the Tua- 
ricks on their rocks, there is nothing like 
writing among all the aboriginal tribes of 
Africa—not even a hieroglyphic, or a sym- 
bol. Christian missionaries have introduc- 
ed writing in south Africa, and among the 
nations back of Sierra Leone. The Moors 
liave introduced writing into central Afri- 
ca: but it is used chiefly as a tool of the 
magic art, for manufacturing charms and 
fetiches. The charms are written in Ara- 
bic. The Koran is used asacharm. Only 
afew of the great shieks and doctors can 
read it. 

The Mohammedan converts of central 
Africa are more bigoted in respect to dog- 
mas, than their brethren of Tripoli; but 
they are more lax in practice. This relig- 
ion abolishes human sacrifices; in other re- 
spect it increases the evils of Africa. By 
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ing pr Siem Neen acighberhood of 
progress in neighborh of Sierra 
Leone and Liberia; and the Felatahs are 
propagating it, chiefly by violent means 
on the banks of the Niger. It has not yet 
made great progress in Yarriba, but is gain- 
ing ground. The following paragraphs are 
from the Landers’ journal of 


missionaries, it is mak- 


q voyage down the Niger in 1830. The 


was written ata village between Rab- 

ba and . 

hele Egga 
a found several Falatah mallams on the island, 
been sent by the chief of Rabba for the 
of i e natives in the Mohamme- 
faith. The island is inhabited by Noutfie fisher- 
@ harmless, inoffensive race of men, who only a 
: were obliged to adjure their pagan 
the Kran, whether against their inclination 
jis is another of the effects of the 
Spreading their conquests over the country. 
‘they become masters, the Mohammedan 
In consequence of Ederesa having 
his authority in favor of Mallam Dendo, 
gets have become Mohammedans, and this 
Pos no doubt shortly spread through Yarriba.””— 

p. 99. 


Again, at Egga:— 

“The children of the more respectable inhabitants 
of Egga are placed at a very early age under the 
tuition of our friendly host the schoolmaster, who 
teaches them a few ileametne prayers; all, in- 
deed, with which he himself may be acquainted in 
the Arabic tongve. In this consists the whole of 
their education. ‘he boys are diligent in their exer- 

,and arise every morning between midnight and 
sunrise, and are studiously employed by lamplight in 
copying their prayers, after which they read them to 
the master one after another, beginning with the 
eldest. This is repeated in a shrill, bawling tone, so 
Youd as to be heard at the distance of hilf'a mile at 
least, which is believed to be a criterion of excellence 
by the parents; and he who has the strongest lungs 
and clearest voice is of course considered as the best 
acholar, and caressed accordingly. The Mohumme- 
ana, though excessively vain of their attainments, 
and proud of their learning and intellectual superior- 
ity over their companions, are nevertheless conscious 
of the vast pre-eminence of white men over them- 
selves, for they have heard many marvellous stories 
of Europeans, and their fame has been proclaimed 
with a trumpet-voice among all people and nations of 
the interior, insomuch that they are placed on an 
@quality with supernatural beings.””—p. 132. 














Egga was governed by a Mohammedan. 
The Falatah interest was said not to extend 
below that place. Yet a Mohammedan 
schoolmaster was found instructing the 
youth of Kacunda, a town still farther 
down, and another at Damuggoo, some 
distance below the Tshadda; and nothing 
but zealous and persevering Christian mis- 
sions can check its progress southward. 

The African pagan, Mr. Ashmun says, 
is without any fixed and definite idea of 

—a prey to dark, bewildering, grovel- 
ling superstitions. At present, the pagans 
are the most easy of access, and doubtless 
by far the most easily wrought upon by the 

rinciples of the gospel. Wherever we go 


4n western Africa, our efforts should 


specially directed towards them; for their 
superstitions have waxen old, and are ready 
to vanish away. 

The American colony of Liberia, which 
now contains about 3,000 emigrants, is of 
immense value and importance, in relation 
to American missions in western Africa. 
Till commerce forces her way up the Ni- 
ger, it is doubtful whether a mission could 

e properly sustained at Boosa. It is more 
probable that a post could be occupied 
among the Ashantees, through the medinm 
of Cape-coast Castle; and quite as probable, 
that the most advantageous locations would 
be found still nearer Monrovia. But, upon 
the elevated regions of the interior our eyes 
must be intently fixed,and we must ascend 
and plant the standard of the gospel upon 
them, as soon as Providence shall afford us 
an opportunity. 

A mission was sent to the tribes of Libe- 
ria, some years since, from Basle in Swit- 
zerland; but the climate proved so fatal to 
the missionaries, that the mission has been 
relinquished. Our Baptist brethren, and 
more recently our Methodist brethren, have 
sent missionaries to the colony: and lately 
the Western Foreign Missionary Society 
has sent out a promising missionary. The 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions resolved upon sending a mis- 
sion to western Africa, several years ago. 
The want of missionaries, who were disposed 
to spend their lives in that part of the world, 
and who at the same time were endowed 
with constitutions and habits adapted to the 
climate, has prevented the establishment 
of the mission hitherto. But now, through 
the favor of divine Providence, two youn 
men, born and educated in the south, an 
ardently desirous of publishing the gospel 
in the countries which have been de- 
scribed in this Paper, have been engaged 
by the Board for this purpose, and are 
expecting to embark in the -autumn. 
Should the King of Zion crown this .en- 
terprise with his favor, the mission will 
be extended as fast as the suitable instru- 
ments are obtained. The pious colonists 
should be employed as far as pessible in 
publishing the gospel in Africa. Some of 
them may become schoolmasters, some 
printers, some distributors of tracts and 
books, and some preachers. Missionaries 
from our own country, to take the lead in 
this great enterprise, ought not to be want- 
ing—especia!ly men inured to the climate 
of our southern States. We owe ,an im- 
mense debt to Africa, and nothing short of 
the blessings,.of the gospel will pay it. 
May Afriea,@nd the missions which hose 
gone and are guing to bless her shores, be 
remembered in the daily prayers of all the 
churches. 
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AGENCIES. 


a 
THE NECESSITY AND UTILITY OF EMPLOYING AGENTS TO SOLICIT FUNDS 
SUPPORT OF MISSIONS. * 


Tue Prudential Committee of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, in the discharge of the duties 
assigned them by the Board, send forth 
agents to make known the condition and 
wants of the unevangelized nations, and to 
make application to congregations and in- 
dividuals, in behalf of the millions now 
living and dying in utter ignorance of the 
Gospel. It is, indeed, the settled convic- 
tion of the Board, resulting from expe- 
rience, that, at least till a material change 
shall take place in the relations of the va- 
rious enterprises of benevolence, agencies 
must be a regular part of the system of 
means employed for extending the knowl- 
edge and influences of true religion 
through the earth. The Prudential Com- 
mittee have, therefore, been endeavoring, 
for some time past, to bring this branch of 
the operations entrusted to their direction 
into a regular system. In the execution of 
this design, they have distributed the coun- 
try into various General Agencies; assign- 
ing each to a competent individual, appoint- 
ed without limitation of time, and receiving 
for himself and family a competent sup- 
port; to be assisted, as circumstances in 
each particular field may require, by local 
and temporary agents. On this plan 
General Agents for the Board are now suc- 
cessfully employed in New England, in 
New York, and in the Western States; and 
it is expected will soon be employed in the 
Middle, and in the Southern, Atlantic 
States. And other general agencies will 
be constituted as the progress of enterprise 
in this country, now so decidedly advanc- 
ing, abel require. 

hile pursuing this course, the Com- 
mittee do not doubt that they are supported 
in it by the Christian public. It is certain, 
however, that many persons, friendly to 
the missionary cause, are not fully apprized 
how necessary these agencies are, nor how 
numerous are the benefits resulting from 
them. On this account, the following ob- 
servations have been written, and are now 
presented in this form, as an introduction 
to the labors of agents, in the different 
places which they may visit. 

It is taken for granted, that the persons 
here addressed fally admit the duty of send- 
ing the Gospel to the heathen; and, of 
course, that they admit the propriety of 
taking all ouitable measures for obtaining 
the requisite pecuniary means. 

The design of sending agents is simply 
this:—To bring to every neighborhood, and, 
so far as possible, to every family, a knowl- 


















edge of the spiritual wantg.of 
and pagan lands—to afford: 
opportunity for every ill 
tribute for the relief of hg 
sist in organizing the frie 
in such a manner, that the: 
butions may be regularl 

lected—to make such. statem 
and urge such arguments, a 
the community to move will 
this great work—and, while ie! 
the heathen, to exert an influence’ 

of Christian beneficence generally, 
experimental religion. To this desig 
Committee respectfully ask the» fave 
regards of pastors and people. For? th 
agents themselves, _ bespeak a pat 
and candid hearing. For the mission 
who have devoted their lives to the set 
of Christ, in countries far remote froma 
land of their fathers, they would e 
plead; and for the multitudes of imn ort 
beings, to whom these missionaries 
their successors, if supported in their 
terprise, may impart the words of eternal 
life, they entreat the tender compassion of 
those, who enjoy Christian privileges, and 
look forward to heavenly felicity. - 

The necessity of employing agents ap- 
pears from the following considerations. 

1. There is a great want of information, 
on missionary subjects, even in those parts 
of the country where attention has been 
most awakened. People are not aware of 
what has been already done for the hea- 
then; nor of the numerous inviting fields 
which are open; nor of the temporal misery 
and spiritual degradation of mankind with- 
out the Gospel. Itis not known, so gen- 
erally as it should be, how important the 
stations are, which the American missiona- 
ries occupy;—to how divine and glorious a 
work American Christians are invited;— 
and how urgently the liberal and hearty, 
co-operation of all is needed. 

2. The information desired can be more 
universally communicated by the labors of 
agents, than by any other means. At least 
this is the case in regard to many places. © op ag 
While the press is indispensable to mis- 
sionary operations; while it is exerting a 
powerful and constantly increasing inte. 
ence; yet, we are constrained to admit, 
that great numbers do not see the mission- 
7 publications of the day; and with most 
who do see them, an animated personal ad- 
dress has more influence, than the perusal 
of printed documents. The house of God, 
the pulpit, the conference-room, the minis- 
terial character, afford great and peculiar 
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ng almost all per- 
: manner, on deep- 
religious subjects. 
ihe imperious wants of the heathen 
den mit of delay in bringing ay case 
a before every person in the com- 
munity, if that rn Eomible. Even the 
wants 0 our own missionaries, few as these 
Saionaries are compared with the demand 
, Cannot be safely disregard- 
constantly flowing liberality 
Mm public, that all missionary 
itude are, and must be, 
liberality should cease 
onaries must abandon their 
bn schools must be broken 
e system of exertions for 
Of the world must fail. We 
Peonfidence, indeed, that this 
ly Overthrow of present hopes will 
d. But it may naturally be 
d, that, unless strenuous efforts 
e there will be such an intermis- 
s hristian liberality, as will seriously 
embarrass the missionaries in their work, 
and nt that enlargement of their plans, 
which is so desirable. 

In Great Britwin it has been found neces- 

say. bY all the important missionary in- 
ions, to engage the services of active 
and distinguished clergymen, who take 
considerable journeys, attend the meetings 
of auxiliary societies, preach numerous 
. Sermons, and deliver addresses on the sub- 
ject of missions. This course has been at- 
tended with great success; and the Com- 
mittee would ‘express the hope, that the 
time is not far distant, when the members 
of our churches and congregations will 
cheerfully consent to the temporary absence 
of their pastors, that they may be employed 
for a season in this labor of love. It proba- 
bly will not .be convenient, however, that 
settled clergymen should spend so much 
time in each place, as would be requisite to 
organize auxiliary societies, and the minor 
associations, including all the preparatory 
and subsequent measures. For this service 
we must rely upon men of the requisite 
qualifications devoted to the work, and upon 
licensed candidates for the ministry, espe- 
cially upon those who have devoted them- 
selves to the missionary work, and feel an 
ardent desire to promote the renovation of 
the world. 

But some respected friends have doubted 
and hesitated, in regard to the expediency 
of sending forth agents to solicit funds for 
the various religious charities of the day. 
The most common doubts and hesitations 
will now be mentioned, with a view to 
such explanations as have appeared satis- 
factory. 

1. It is alleged, that if agents are sent 
to urge the claims of the various benevo- 
lent institutions, people will be tired of con- 
tributing. 

Experience does not warrant the opinion, 
that those who have been the most liberal 
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we 


contributors to religious charities, are most 
likely to object to the visits of agents. On 
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the contrary, wherever you find a man, 
who joyfully brings a large tribute to his 
Lord—who devotes a regular portion of his 
income, of his gains by commerce, or of the 
produce of his land and his flocks, to the 
spiritual good of his fellow-men—you will 
see him among the first to invite the visit 
of an agent, and to reeeive him with an 
open hand, and an overflowing heart. Nor 
are these feelings evanescent. They be- 
come more deep and powerful, as years 
pass away; and you would deprive such a 
man of his accustomed and most valued 
enjoyments, if you were to shut up the 
channels of his beneficence. Should an 
application be made to him, when his re- 
sources were for the time exhausted, he 
would cheerfully assign the reason why he 
could not then contribute; and would exert 
his influence that others, in different cir- 
cumstances, might have an opportunity of 
contributing.. And on the supposition, that 
all the individuals in a town, or district, 
should have come forward spontaneously, 
and, from the fulness of their hearts, have 
done all that an enlarged and enlightened 
liberality could approve, the mere visit to 
such a place would impart life and spirit to 
an agent, which would produce the most 
cheering effects in less favored districts. 

It will hardly be pretended, however, 
that any considerable part of the Christian 
community have done all that an unre- 
strained love for the souls of men would 
prompt them to do; and the conductors of 
missions and of other religious charities 
cannot betray the cause, by depressing that 
standard of Christian liberality, which is 
erected not only by the Scriptures, but by 
the most obvious dictates of benevolence. 

In regard, then, to those members of our 
churches and congregations, who are prone 
to excuse themselves from further efforts, 
on account of their having contribut- 
ed something heretofore, oodiegn several 
years ago, is it not a kindness to them, 
that their attention should be formally 
called to this subject? Should they not be 
reminded, that Christians are not to be 
weary in well doing? that they must do 
good to all men, as they have opportunity? 
that, as the bounty of God is poured into 
their lap with every revolving season, they 
should deal out with an unsparing hand to 
those who are destitute? and that, from 
their having once contributed to send forth 
missionaries, they are pledged to contribute, 
so long as God gives them the ability, and 
the world is not wholly brought under sub- 
jection to Christ? And do not all need to be 
informed, from year to year, of the progress 
of the work which Christ has committed to 
his church, the success which has attended 
the efforts already made, the openings for 
new and more extended efforts which 
Providence is continually presenting? and 
to have their duty urged upon them and 
their privileges set before them, in the light 
of recent and interesting facts, enforced by 
the a voice of appeal from a soul burn- 
ing with love for a dying world? 
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Christians of the present day must not 
measure their charitable efforts b an obso- 
lete standard. The men of other times 
acted according to the light which they 
enjoyed; or rather, according to the dark- 
ness which prevailed. We are fallen upon 
happrer days. Our duty is made plain; and 
we have, as a community, great ability to 
do good, and favorable opportunities of ex- 
erting it. If all the inhabitants of our 
country were to come forward with a holy 
ardor to the work of sending the Bible and 
tracts and missionaries into every part of 
the earth; if they were to put forth their 
most vigorous efforts in this cause; where 
is the town, which could not do something 
considerable, something respectable, some- 
thing which would produce a great and 
visible effect upon the destiny of immortal 
beings? 

2. Itis sometimes said, that if solicita- 
tions are pressed for the support of foreign 
missions, religious institutions among our- 
selves will languish. 

The greatest exertions, which have been 
made, or which are likely to be made, for 
the relief of the heathen, will never detract 
from the support of the Gospel at home. 
The more forcibly the minds of men are 
drawn to contemplate the spiritual wants of 
any one portion of our race, the more will 
they feel for the spiritual wants of every 
other portion. Indeed, there will not be 
zeal enough in any heart to do much for the 
spiritual good of those immediately around, 
ull it begins to be warmed and animated 
with love for a dying world. [t was love 
for our perishing race that brought the Son 
of God from the throne of heaven to the 
manger, the cross, and the tomb; and his 
followers must imbibe his spirit if they 
would do any thing efficiently in promoting 
his cause. 

A minute history of missionary contribu- 
tions will show, that where strenuous and 
continued efforts have been made to send 
the Gospel abroad, the most persevering 
and liberal exertions have been made, at 
the same time, to support domestic mis- 
sions, and to carry the offers of salvation to 
destitute families and neighborhoods. In 
those instances where a marked decline 
has been perceptible in the tone of feeling 
for the heathen, and where contributions 
have been few and small in aid of foreign 
missions, a similar decline has been observ- 
ed in the tone of feeling for the destitute 
within our own borders, and in the state of 
piety in churches and families. Were 
American Christians to withdraw their aid 
from the heathen world;—having put their 
hands to the plough, were they to look 
back;—the event would be most disastrous 
in its bearing on all the religious institu- 
tions of our country. 

The agents of the Board do not interfere 
with any charitable efforts, which are mak- 
ing for other societies, or other purposes. 
They pray that success may attend every 
charitable design; that the blessing of the 
Almighty may rest upon all his servants, 
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in whatever 
name; and thes tie 
ertions of the day d 
each other. While these ase. 
of every well-informed stia 
remembered that no cause can 
than that of sending the Gosg 
tions; no call can be louder, 
of siz hundred millions; no 
more imperious, than that off 
command of the ascen 
Every person, theref 
eben’ the any charitable’ 
cannot plead an excuse fro 
this. For others he may if 
and feel a deep solicitude; 
should he feel more deeply, (am 
which concerns the future amd 4 
tiny of so vast a majority ¢ 
population. 

3. Again, it is objected, that, 
for religious charities have been é 

It is admitted that among 
employed for religious charities, dur 
series of years, some should not have 
sessed all that knowledge of their 
and of human pert soul eae 
been desirable. But is this to be considered 
a decisive reason why no agents should be 
sent forth? Some ministers of the 
have proved incompetent to discharge the 
duties of their station, unsound, unfaithful, 
and a burden to the cause which they es- 
poused. Shall we say, therefore, that the 
work of the ministry must be discontinued, 
till a generation of perfect men shall have 
arisen, fully capable of sustaining its weight, 
and in no danger from mistake or impru- 
dence? The illustration might be carried 
through all the diversity af emphaguattn, 
in which public or private services are ex- 
pected from men. 

It should be observed, with titude, 
that those agents, whom the American 
Board has sent forth, have generally been 
received with great cordiality; and their 
visits have been remembered with affection, 
for years after the accomplishment of their 
agencies. Where is the town, or the vil- 
lage, in which Fisk and Parsons (not to 
name the living) pleaded for the destitute, 
that would not joyfully assemble to hear x 
their voices again? here is the house, 
in which they conversed with the parents 2 
and the children, on the wants of heathens = 
and the duties of Christians, that would not | 
open its doors gladly to give them admit- 
tance? Considering who the agents of the 
Board have been, and the favorable manner 
in which they have been regarded by the 
public, it cannot be necessary to dwell lon- 
ger on this topic. 

But perhaps the most effectual reply to 
objections will be to present the 7 
fects resulting from well-conducted - 
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cies. To some of the most obvious of 
the Committee would now solicit a few 
moments attention. 

1. They excite an interest in the mis- 
sionary cause, where little or none existed 
before. 1t will be found that most persons, 
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is necessary to 
the interest, 5 was at first ex- 
:to remind those, who are associated 
n of bringing their united 
co litions, that there is need of contin- 
Pet oy 5 . +s . 
Ged and increasing activity; and to induce 
e ja ig, as they come forward into life, 
nd others, who have thought little of the 
subject, | bark in this highest and no- 
tprise. Experience shows, that 
peasures of this kind are indispensa- 
it if Matural for such unstable beings 
Bm are, to flag in their exertions. 
is this true, in reference to an 
Which does not obtrude itself upon 
daily notice. Many a benevolent 
person, immediately on having the mission- 
cause presented to his mind, has made 
a liberal] contribution, with the full inten- 
tion of repeating it, at least once a year, 
and perhaps oftener. But the year revolves 
silently; the application is not repeated; the 
faithful missionary is not in sight; and, 
though calls are made through the press, 
they are either not seen, or laid aside till a 
aore convenient season. In the mean time, 
the expenses of the missionary establish- 
ments are going on; the wants of the labor- 
ers in the field are recurring; their drafts 
on the treasury are presented for payment; 
and the danger of serious embarrassment 
becomes threatening. But if the subject is 
judiciously and regularly brought before the 
people, by an accredited agent, it is moral- 
y impossible that the hearts of the trul 
benevolent should not respond to the call. 
It cannot be, that our Christian community 
should deliberately withhold support from 
those enterprises, which were begun with 
their warm approbation, and which have 
been custalned and enlarged by their pa- 
tronage. So great is the need of being re- 
minded of our duty, that agents will doubt- 
less be usefully employed, in visiting every 
portion of the church, even after the whole 
population of Christendom shall have ac- 
tively engaged in the work of missions. 

3. Agents are familiarly acquainted with 
many subjects, concerning which the pub- 
lic seek for information; and they may 
usually be supposed more prompt in com- 
‘ municating, than other persons of equal or 
even superior attainments, who have paid 
less attention to these subjects. 

4. Many advantages accrue to mission- 
aries themselves, in being employed for 
some time as agents. They become better 
acquainted with their own country, than 
they otherwise could be. They become 
acquainted with numerous individuals, 
among the most estimable and excellent 
— of our religious community; and 
‘orm many perso attachments, which 
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will live and flourish, long after they shall 
have left their native shores. They excite 
a much more lively interest in the welfare 
of missionaries, than could otherwise be 
imparted. They acquire a knowledge of 
human nature, which will be of service to 
them in any place; and, by much that they 
see and hear, they are induced to examine 
their motives, purify their hearts, and guard 
their conduct. 

5. While agents are aiming to collect 
funds for the support of missions, they are 
also laboring to promote the spiritual good 
of the people where they preach, and with 
whom they have intercourse. This is al- 
ways their design and their wish; and, 
through the favor of Providence, they have 
often been very successful in impressing 
upon the minds of numbers the importance 
of religion. It is believed by the agents 
thiemabeen, and by others conversant with 
the facts, that more good has been done 
to the souls of men among ourselves, 
in the execution of these agencies, than 
would probably have been done by the 
same persons, in any other way which 
could have been devised. 

It is a great consolation to the Commit- 
tee, that in all the measures which they 
take to diffuse missionary information in 
the community, and raise funds, as well as 
to bring a knowledge of the Gospel directly 
to the minds of heathens, a salutary influ- 
ence is exerted. The welfare of thousands 
is promoted, in numerous ways, directly 
and indirectly, by attempting to promote 
the salvation of the heathen. All the argu- 
ments used—all the motives presented—are 
of a nature to enlarge the mind, purify the 
affections, and keep the eye fixed on a 
judgment to come. The happiness of man 
is best consulted by a voluntary dedication 
of his powers to the service of God; and by 
no’external acts is such a dedication more 
strikingly exhibited, than by continued ef- 
forts, in the manner divinely appointed, to 
make known the Gospel to all nations. 

And now is there any Christian neigh- 
borhood, or pious individual, that will de- 
liberately wish to be exc from taking a 

art in this divine work? ill exemption 
pleaded for a year to come, or a series of 
years, till certain other works of charity 
shall have been finished? But, while this 
delay intervenes, what becomes of our own 
missions among the heathen? What of our 
missionaries and their plans? What of the 
hopes excited among the tribes and nations 
to whom we have assumed the relation of 
benefactors? What of our own opportuni- 
ties? of the facilities, new and so encourag- 
ing, continually presenting by Providence? 
Let each one solemnly ask himself, whether 
he should be willing that his exertions for 
the heathen should now be closed. Are 
they as great as he could wish they had 
been? If not, let him seek to repair past 
deficiencies;—let him do with his might 
what his hands find to do, for soon the night 
cometh in which no man can work. 
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A HEATHEN GODDESS DEVOURING CHILDREN OFFERED BY 
THEIR MOTHERS 
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THE SACRIFICING OF CHILDREN TO DEVILS. 

Tne plate on the preceding page is a copy of a Cingalese picture, representing one of 
the imaginary goddesses or demons worshipped by the natives of Ceylon. The character 
attributed to her, and the influence of her worship on those who practice it, are indicated 
by the acts in which the goddess, and the votaries standing by her, are represented as 
av mothers have brought, and presented as an offering, each her own child; 
an goddess is devouring them! 

As was stated in the Monthly Paper No. 9, in the northern districts of the Island of 
Ceylon, where the American mission is established, Hindooism is the prevalent system 
of idolatry. Throughout the rest, and by far the greater portion, of the island, Boodhism 
is the reigning religion. The goddess, of whom you have a representation on the pre- 





ceding page, is worshipped in the portion of the island where Boodhism prevails. 
ip of demons or devils is not, however, 
Mr. Winslow, American missionary at Oodooville in the district of Jaffna, makes 


worsh 
Rev. 


he 
confined to that part of the island. The 


the following statement in « journal, under date of May 19, 1832. 


In coming over a tract of land, which would 
be called in America “barrens,” where there 
was no forest and but little cultivation, I saw ia 
several places near the foot-paths leading to the 
principal bazaar in Qodooville, large piles of 
stones; and inquiring into the cause, was told 
that the ple in passing over such places, 
going to the markets, are in the habit, each one, 
of casting a stone upon heaps begun in some 
particular desolate spot, as an offering to an 


evil spirit, who would otherwise afflict them and 
their families. The women sometimes throw a 
lock of hair, or, if nursing, scatter a few drops 
of milk, upon the pile, as a peculiarly accepta- 
ble offering to the evil spirit. In one place, 
where a path formerly ran, but which is now de- 
serted, was an immense pile, collected, as 1 was 
told, by little and little, in the time of the Tamul 
princesses. 


The worship of devils, it seems, was not brought into Ceylon with Hindooism or 


Boodhism, but found existing when each was intr 


uced, and adopted and incorporated 


with itself by each. A learned orientalist, Mr. Upoam—in a letter to Mr. CaLLtaway— 
late a Wesleyan missionary in Ceylon, who has published a work intended to illustrate 


this horrible system—observes, 


According to the legend, when the Budha 
Gaudama {Boodh] commenced his career, [i. e. 
when Boodhism was introduced into Ceylon,] 
four bundred and fifty years before the Christian 
era, there was not room even to place the sole 
of his foot; and he was compelled to exert his 
power to terrify the devils, that he might even 
alight on the island. Potent as his worship be- 
came, and deeply rooted as his system of doc- 
trine has grown up, he found the demonolatry 


too powerful for his efforts to overcome; and he 
therefore craftily entwined it with his own rites, 
and admitied the humble dewales and howiles of 
the demons to a subordinate jurisdiction with his 
splendid Vihares: and however the Boodha may 
be the object of veneratio a numerous and 
powerful priesthood, it admits of a reasonable 
doubt whether the largest portion o —_ 
tion of the island are not still the devoted follow- 
ers of the Bali and their ruling demons. 


Mr. Cattaway also informs us, in the book already alluded to, that 


Even the Budhist priests appear so much 
governed by the popular superstition as to have, 
mm some cases, dances performed for themselves, 
and to suffer a house for offerings to devils to be 
erected contiguous to a —- 

Necromancy is professed in Ceylon by per- 
sons Jealled Yakka Duro, or devil-dancers. 
They provide the people with charms, consist- 
ing of incentations written on a piece of ola, 
or palm-leaf, which is afterwards rolled up and 
fastened tq the arm. They are openly worn by 
all classes; and some are so superstitious as to 
have ten or twenty of these amulets about him 
at once. 

Devil-worship seems not sanctioned by the 
Badhist books; but it is now so generally asso- 
ciated with Boodhism, as almost, in some 
places, to threaten its supersedure. The re- 


wards and punishments of transmigration are 
uncertain and remote; those of demonology are 
immediate, and apparently within the scope of 
popular observation. The Ce (devil priest) 
pretends to inflict, continue, 3% remove, ily 
ain; and the bondage in which the people are 
eld by these impostors is almost incredible. In 
a time of general — they have full em- 
ployment. A series of pictures would be 
necessary to afford any thing like adequate 
ideas of the hideous figures done in relievo, on 
frames of different sizes, and glaringly painted, 
and the masks worn on different occasions by 
the dancer. Impressions made by such objects 
affect the minds of the people with terror. 
Hence their dread of beholding spectres and 
devils, and their marvellous stories of haunted 
habitations. 


Mr Carraway gives a translation of a Cingalese poem called Yak-kun Nattannawa, 
consisting of a series of incantations addressed to the different demons supposed to have 


the power of inflicting and removing diseases. 


In the following verses the demon re- 


presented in the preceding plate, whose title is ‘The Black Princely Female Devil,’ is 
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alluded to. It would seem that the places at which she is worshipped are where wa 
meet, and that victims are offered to her chiefly that the remaining children of a family 
may be restored or preserved from sickness and death. 


The Black Female Devil, who dwells under 
the rocks and stones of the Black Sea, looks 
upon this world, and having seen the infants 
causes them to be sick. Come, thou Black 
Female Devil, upon this stage. 

Make decorations carefully, and tie an arch 
with plaintain leaves, trees resembling a dres- 
sing ornament of the Malabar women. Thou 
playful Black Princess, take away the sickness 
which thou hast caused, by accepting the offer- 
~~ without being ashamed. 

hou Female Devil, who acceptest the offer- 
ings at the place where three ways meet, thou 
causest the people to be sick by looking upon 
them at the place where four ways join together. 
Take away the dreadful sickness and grievances 
which have been so violent. O come now, thou 


Another incantation is, if possible, more 


The god called Mangirre will —er ata 
distance like a flash of lightning. He has al- 
ready shown his strength. Come, thou furious 
devil, who art playing and standing in the air at 
the height of twenty-eight miles. Come and ac- 
as me! 

e plays in the pool of blood. He loves the 
blood, and the smell of food made by ae 
Accept thou the offerings made with fried fish, 
and take away the siobaees thou hast caused 
O befriend me, thou blood-thirsty devil! 


Black Female Devil, to the performance and 
offerings! 

The streets of Black Samy will appear, and 
the pools will + contiguous to the streets. 
She will come, after having played in the water 
of the seven pools. O thou Black Samy, take 
away the sickness thou hast caused! 

The clothes shine in which she was dressed. 
The sick person has no (refreshing) sleep b 
night by reason of dreams. She dresses wi 
chaplets of flowers. Come, thou gi i 
Queen! 

The cloth is put on with trimming. The hair 
is tied with a garland. Sugar, jaggery, and the 
juice of sugar-cane are fully prepared. Why 
does not Black Samy come to ay! 


horribly disgusting:— 
Here are incisions full of blood in my 


breast. Look upon the fowl in the left hand;— 
accept the boiled rice, or the meat-offering, 


which is on my breast. Come, thou s nary 
devil; I will prepare, and give thee the blood on 
my breast! 


Thou standest afar off, thou lookest and 
meditatest. The friends and all the retinue of 
the Devil are gathered together by themselves. 
Without fear accept the offerin repared. 
Come thou, I will give thee blood t roasating 
my throat. 


And Ceylon is not the only portion of the Pagan world where children are mur- 
dered by their parents, as an acceptable service to their idols. In relation to India Dr. 


Ward says,— 


The le in some parts of the country, par- 
ticalerty the inhabitants of Orissa, and UF Pihe 
eastern parts of Bengal, frequently offer their 
children to the goddess Gunga. The following 
reason is assigned for the practice: When a 
woman has been long married, and has no chil- 
dren, it is common for the’ man, or his wife, or 
both of them, to make a vow to the goddess 
Gunga, that if she will bestow the blessing of 
children upon them, they will devote the first- 
born to her. If after this vow they have chil- 
dren, the eldest is nourished till a proper age, 
which may be three, four, or more years, when, 
on a particular appointed for bathing in any 
holy part of the river, they take the child wit 
them, and offer it to the goddess: the child is 
—— to go farther and farther into the 
water till it is carried @way by the stream, or is 
pushed off by its inhuman parents.—The follow- 
ing shocking custom appears to prevail princi- 
pally in the northern districts of Bengal. If an 
infant refuse the mother’s breast, and decline in 
health, it is said to be under the influence of 
some malignant spirit. Such a child is some- 
times put into a basket, and hung up in a tree 
where this evil spirit is supposed to reside. It 
is generally destroyed by ants or birds of prey, 
but sometimes perishes by neglect.—In the north- 


western parts of Hindoostan, the horrid practice 
of sacrificing female children as soon as born, 
has been known from time immemorial. The 
Hindoos ascribe this custom to a prophecy de- 
livered by a brahmin to Dweepusinghu, a Raj- 
poot king, that his race would Jose the sove- 
reignty through one of his female posterity. 
Another opinion is that this shocking practice 
has arisen out of the law of marriage, which 
obliges the bride’s father to pay almost divine 
honors to the bridegroom. Hence persons of 
high caste, unwilling thus to humble themselves 
for the sake of a daughter, destroy the infant. 
In the Punjal and neighboring districts, to a 
great extent, a cast of Sikhs, and the Rajpoots, 
as well as many of the brahmins and other casts, 
murder their female children as soon as born.— 
To the sacred Ganges, till English authority put 
an end to the horrid practice, multitudes of chil- 
dren were offered every year: mothers might be 
seen approaching the stream, and casting their 
living offspring amongst a number of alligators, 
and standing to gaze at these monsters quarrel- 
ling for their prey, beholding the writhing infant 
in the jaws of the successful animal, and remain- 
ing motionless while it was breaking its bones 
and sucking its blood. 


And statements of a similar general character, might be made with truth respecting 
China, and the islands of the Pacific, and the aborigines of America. Such scenes are 
common in nearly all Pagan countries. In this way, ae well as in mumeraqus others 
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equally revolting, the heathen every where evince that they are in truth “without 


natural affection. 


And now, ye fathers and mothers, ye youths and little children, in this happy land, 


look again at the pl 
detailed. And ack 
different. It is the influence of the gos 
the same happy influence upon the poor 


ate on the first page of this Paper; think again of the facts above 
yourselves, what it is that has made your condition so happily 
1 of Jesus Christ. 
eathen you have been contemp 


And that = will have 
ating. 


Mr. Catvawary, in the book from which a portion of the above extracts were taken, 


says— 


In the province of Matura, Budhism, planet 
and demon worship were oflen witnessed by the 
translator with painful feelings. But there he 
saw the priest lay aside his robe, the Capua 
abandon his incantations, listen to the truths 
of Christianity, and betake himself to trade. 


There, and in other districts of Ceylon, many 
adults, and numbers of native outh have re- 
nounced idolatry, and read the Holy Scriptures 
instead of fabulous legends, while advancing in 
life a credit to the Christian profession. 


And Mr. Brivenett, another missionary, testifies, 


Ihave reason to hope that an extensive, if 
not a deep, impression of sacred truth has been 
made on the minds of many. In the village of 
Wibhirigampitte in particular —the village where 
my much esteemed brother Hardy built a ~—_ 
last year,—I trust this is the case. Though this 
village was once, and not many years ago, 
“wholly given to idolatry,” yet now, thank God, 
a spirit of inquiry respecting the truth has oa 
abroad among the people; and about half of the 
inhabitants of this place speak in no equivocal 
manner of the infinite importance of Christianity. 
They have been frequently overheard convers- 
ing with their relations and friends on the sub- 
ject. The following are some of the observa- 
tions which they have made:—“If we had died 


in our former faith, should we not certainly have 
gone to hell, since, according to Budhism, there - 
is no such thing as the pardon of sins, and no 
Mediator between the Almighty God and sinful 
man? And if you learn Christianity, your sins 
will then appear to you. Now, since our chil- 
dren have been instructed in religion, they have 
advised us of their own and our transgressions. 
And all the people of the class-meeting, (the 
members of our society,) whether young or old, 
say prayers — morning and evening with 
their families; and when heathenish men mock 
at them for this, they, not in the least abashed, 
very properly repiy, The prophets and right- 
eous men who were before us endared much 
more than this.” 


And in the northern part of Ceylon, where the American mission is established, as is 





known to the readers of the Missionary Herald, many parents and children have been 
rescued from these horrid superstitions and practices, and brought to the enjoyment of 
all the comforts, temporal and spiritual, of pious and well-ordered families in this Chris- 
tian country. And so it has been at the Society Islands, and at the Sandwich Islands. 
So it has been, so it will be, in every country, where the gospel is sent by Christians and 
received by the people. Should we not, then, pity the poor heathen much more than we 
do? Should we not pray for them more frequently and more earnestly than we do? 
Should not more go to teach them about Jesus Christ and his religion? Should not 
most persons contribute more to senc to them the Bible, and Christian tracts, and faith- 
ful missionaries? Should we not do all we can to bring them all, as soon as possible, to 
know the truths and enjoy the blessings of our religion? Reader, is there not something 
you cgn do, more than you are doing, to bring about this desirable result? Do it, then. 
And get others to do all they can to bring it about. And plead with God that he will 
hasten it in his time. 
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MISSION. 


‘Tuts mission is the second in the order of time of the missions established 
by the Board, and grew out of the opposition made by the East India Com- 


pany to our commencing a mission in their territories. 


Mr. Newell and his 


wife, being compelled to leave Calcutta, sailed to the Isle of France, where 
Mrs. Newell died. Her bereaved husband then proceeded to the island of 
Ceylon, which belonged to the crown of England, and not to the Company, 
and there, for the space of ten months, waited the result of Messrs. Hall and 
Nott’s negotiations with the Company’s government, for permission to reside 
at Bombay. This was in the year 1813. The inquiries he made during this 
time, induced him strongly to recommend the establishment of a mission in 


Jaffna, the northern district of Ceylon. 


Historical Notices of Jaffna. 


This district has a level] and fertile sur- 
face, and is in fact separated from the main 
and mountainous body of the island by in- 
jecting arms of the sea. Its population is 
estimated at about 200,000;—professing the 
Hindoo religion, and all speaking the Ta- 
mul language, which is also the langua 
of eight or nine millions of people on the 
adjacent continent. The entire island of 
Ceylon contains two or three millions of 
people, nearly all, except the inhabitants of 
the northern district, speaking the Cinga- 
lese language, and professing the Budhist 
religion, the same which prevails in the 
empire of Burmah, and among the many 
millions of China. About 50,000 of the 
islanders bear the name of Roman Catho- 
lics. They are distinguished from the fol- 
lowers of Brumha and Budhu chiefly by 
being the most inaccessible to the Scrip- 
tures and the gospel. Only a narrow chan- 
nel separates the Tamulians of Jaffna from 
their brethren of the same language on the 
continent. 

In the 16th century, the Portuguese, 
then powerful in the East, divided Jaffna 
into 35 parishes, and built churches of coral 
stone in most of these parishes, if not in all. 
What impression they made on the people, 
we do not know. It was no part of their 
system, however, to educate the people, 
and supply them with the Scriptures: so, 
when their power was broken, and all for- 
eign papal influence was withdrawn, these 
churches soon fell into decay. Some of 
them, with the dwelling-houses connected 
with them, were afterwards repaired by the 
Dutch; but at the time of Mr. Newell’s 
visit, the roofs had all fallen in, and but 
few of their walls were entire. This was 
true of the dwelling and out-houses,as well 
as of the churches. The ruins of these 
ecclesiastical establishments, with the 
glebes on which they stood in all the 


parishes, were the property of the British 
government, 


Commencement and Progress of the Mission. 


Such was the field, which Mr. Newell 
advised the Board to occupy. On the 23d 
of October, 1815, five missionaries, Messrs. 
Warren, Richards, Meigs, Poor, and Bard- 
well, embarked at Newburyport for this 
new field, and arrived at Colombo, the 
capital of the island, in the March follow- 
ing. Here they were detained six months, 
and found occasion to record some delight- 
ful instances of that true liberality among 
brethren of different religious names, 
which missions to the heathen are so 
adapted to foster. Including our own 
brethren, there were at that time missiona- 
ries of four denominations at Colombo— 
Congregational, Wesleyan, Episcopalian, 
and Baptist; all of whom received their 
American brethren into the most cordial 
fellowship. The Baptist church of Mr. 
Chater gave up their house of worship to 
them once a month. 

It should be added, that Mr. Chater con- 
tinued his friendly interest in our mission 
till his death, which took place, not long 
since, while on a voyage to England for 
the recovery of his health, which had been 
impaired by twenty years’ faithful mission- 
ary service. 

In the autumn of 1816, our brethren had 
become settled in Jaffna;—all except Mr. 
Bardwell, who had gone to join the mission 
at Bombay. With the consent of the gov- 
ernment they took possession of the useless 
churches and houses on the glebes of Bat- 
ticotta and Tillipally, two of the most fer- 
tile and populous of the 35 parishes of Jaff- 
na, and partially repaired them. When 
their number was increased, three years 
after, by the arrival of Messrs. Spaulding, 
Winslow, Woodward, and Scudder, they 
repaired the buildings on the glebes of 
Oodooville, Manepy, and Panditeripo, three 
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other parishes, lying contiguous to each 
other; and never was a mission more ad- 
vantageously situated for commencing a 
systematic and permanent course of opera- 
tions for enlightening and Christianizing a 
people. Such a course they speedily com- 
menced. 

They soon established free-schools in 
seven or eight of the parishes. These have 
been gradually extended till their number 
amounts to 95, containing 2,900 boys and 
600 girls, or 3,500 in the whole. These 
schools were at first placed of necessity 
under the instruction of heathen school- 
masters. But already they are enabled to 
supply more than 30 of the schools with 
pious native instructors, and the number of 
such instructors is increasing every year. 

In ——- of 1818, they commenced a 
charity boarding-school for boys, that they 
might thus bring a select number of the 
youth of Jaffna into the most favorable cir- 
cumstances for obtaining a Christian educa- 
tion. There were serious obstacles in the 
way of such schools. The people thought it 
would be a great sin and disgrace for their 
children to eat on land belonging to Chris- 
tians, or to drink out of their vessels; and 
more thana year passed before it was thought 
safe to propose such a school. At first only 
six children could be obtained, and those 
only on the condition that they should have 
a separate cook, cook-room, and dwelling- 
house, and that their water should be 
brought from a heathen well. For about 
three months, these boys were the objects 
of much ridicule and reproach, without any 
addition to their number. At length the 
number began to increase, and at last there 
was no difficulty in procuring scholars for 
the boarding-schools, nor did the boys ob- 
ject to wang be water of the station, nor 
to having their food prepared at the famil 
cook-room. Parents, on offering their chil- 
dren for the schools, no longer made in- 

uiry or request on the subject of indulging 

eir heathen prejudices. Finally it be- 
came a rule of these schools that no regard 
whatever should be paid to caste in them, 
but all the scholars should be considered on 
a level, and be treated alike. This was ac- 
quiesced in, and was a triumph of no small 
consequence. The boarding scholars at 
one time amounted to 200. 

The next year, i. e. in 1819, the mission- 
aries commenced an attack upon the strong 
and universal prejudice of the natives 
against female education, by commencing 
a free boarding-school for females. The 
obstacles seemed at first insuperable, but 
have not a found so. This school now 
coutains pupils; and perhaps as man 
more members of it have | left Itisa md 
markable and very encouraging fact, that 
no female hitherto has been long in this 
school without becoming hopefully pious, 
and that no one who has professed religion 
has been known to dishonor her profession. 


All who have regularly left the school, 
have married native Christians, and are 
training up their families in a Christian 
manner. 

In the year 1825, a new power of great 
importance was added to the machinery of 
the mission. This was a seminary for the 
more advanced youth in the boarding- 
schools. It was established at Batticot 
and now contains 90 members, about hal 
of whom belong to the mission church, 
Two of the graduates and one of the native 
tutors are licensed to preach the gospel; and 
a class of about 20 graduates is engaged in 
the study of theology, with a view to 
preaching the gospel, either in Ceylon, or 
on the adjacent continent. 

Such has been the progress of Christian 
education in Jaffna; and its prospects will 
readily be perceived. The advance has 
been regular, and irresistible, and its 
gress, with the divine —- is certain. 

Let us now glance at the history of the 
mission church. Native members have been 
admitted in every year, excepting the 
second and third. In the first five years, 

revious to 1821, the admissions were seven 
in all. In the next five years, they averag- 
ed seven each year. In 1825 the admis- 
sions were 49. Most of these were the 
fruits of the first considerable outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit within the compass of our 
missionary operations. ‘The news of this 
gracious visitation excited uncommon in- 
terest in the charches at the time, and we 
shall close this paper with a short account 
of it. e 

In the latter part of December, 1823, the mis- 
sionaries observed a season of fasting, humilia~ ,. 
tion, and prayer, that God might be pleased to 
vouchsafe his Spirit; and all the missionaries 
were favored at the time with an unusual degree 
of religious feeling. 

On the 18th of January, near the close of the 
morning service at Tillipally, Mr. Woodward 
observed some of the boys to be peculiarly af- 
fected by what was said. Thus encourag 
appointed another meeting for thegiin the after- 
noon, and another in the evening. The sext 
day, being unwell, sent for Mr. Winslow 
who repaired to Tillipally in the afiernoon, and 
found seven or eight of the boys manifesting 
much anxious concern for their spiritual welfare, 
and others mote or Jess serious. Most of them 
belonged to the boarding-school. They were 
assembled together for religious services, when 
he arrived, and, the Spirit of God seemed evi- 
dently present,. (he disposition to serious and 
anxious inqui tinued to increase, till all the 
members of the Scflool, (about forty in number,) 
the domestics of the family, and two or three 
schoolmasters were among the inquirers. The 
result was, that most of the older boys, and two 
girls gave pleasing evidence of a change of 
charatjer. 

Mr. Winslow returned to Oodooville impress- 
ed with the importance of looking for a similar 
blessigg upon his own station. And a similar 
blessifig was granted. In dispensing the word of 
life, on the next Sabbath, he was himself favered 

a 











with a remarkeble 
on flow from thee : used to weep 
to un to . 
impression continued h the other meetings 
of the day, and ate it. was found that a 
the girls in the female central school 
ih, convinced of their sinfulness and need of 


and fervency of 
affected, and —_ 
“he 


vation by Jesus Christ. Meetings for inquiry 
into the state of individuals followed, and the 
Lord graciously caused the work to proceed, 
anti! no one in the schoo! remained wholly unaf- 


fected. 

The monthly mppeneing was held at Bat- 
ficotta, on the of of February, at which most of 
the missionaries of Jaffna district, and some 
others were present. It was a day ever to be 
remembered. The promising appearances gave 
new feeling and hope to all. The forenoon was 

jed in relating, as usual, whatever of par- 
ticular interest had occurred at the different sta- 
tions; but a new spirit prevailed; and they had 
scarcely assembled in the aflernoon, and sung a 
, when the Holy Spirit seemed to fill all the 
where they were together. The brother 

who was leading in prayer was so much over- 
whelmed with a sense of the divine presence, 
that he could scarcely proceed. The same in- 
fluence was felt by all; and the aflernoon was 
spent in er, interrupted only by a few pas- 
real from the Sevipmares, on by cleans 

and weeping. The next morning, also, was set 
apart for special prayer and was a precious 


season. 

The next Sabbath was a new day at Manepy. 
The holy supper was celebrated, and an adult 
man baptised and admitted to the church. The 
serious lads from Tillipally, and the girls from 
Oodooville were there; also Mr. and Mrs. Wins- 
low. During the sermon and ordinances, the 
Spirit of God was evidently present; and when, 
in the afternoon, t¥e children and youth of the 
boarding-schools of that and the other stations 
came together, an affecting scene was exhibited. 
Many were in tears. More than thirty expressed 
a desire to forsake all for Christ: The work of 

ce continued till, in a school consisting of 
about forty-five boys, nearly half professed to be 
the Lord’s. 

But a more remarkable visitation was yet to 
be experienced. This was at Panditeripo. 
There had heen some previous attention at that 
station. Buty on the 12th of February, while 
Mr..and Mrs: “Scudder were absent, and after 
the boys had gone to their room, and were about 
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, (a native mem- 
s lately died in the 
faith,) was induced to exhort them most earnest- 
ly to flee from the wrath to come. They were 
roused, and could not sleep. By little compa- 
nies they went out into the garden to pray, and 
the voice of supplication was heard in every 


to lie down to sleep, Whel 
ber of the church, who ee 


quarter. It waxed louder and louder, each one, 
or each company praying and weeping as 
though all were alone. More than thirty were 
thus engaged in a small garden. The cry was 
‘What snall I do to be saved?’ and ‘Lord sen 
thy Spirit.’ In about an hour, Dr. Scudder re- 
turned, and afier waiting awhile, rang the bell 
for the boys to come in. They came, and, with 
weeping, proposed to him the inquiry, ‘What 
shall we do to be saved?’ The next day they 
were found earnestly seeking for the salvation of 
their souls, aud not long alter more than twenty 
indulged the hope that they had obtained the 
forgiveness of their sins. 

"here had yet been, however, no uncommon 
attention in the seminary at Batticotta, in which 
the feelings of the missionaries were much inter- 
ested. Prayer was made, and had been made, 
almost without ceasing, for that seminary, and 
in two or three instances, some little meetings, 
held for that purpose, experienced very sensible 
tokens of the divine influence, and continued in 
supplication through a great part of the night. 
At length, several of the serious lads at Tilli- 
pally, where the revival of religion commenced, 
visited this seminary, and conversed with the 
youths there, with good effect. The Sabbath 
following, a serious influence on the minds of 
the scholars was manifest. The next Tuesday, 
most of the missionaries were there with their 
wives. A mecting held on the evening of that 
day was deeply interesting. About ten of the 
youths éxpressed a determination to forsake all 
for Christ, and scarcely one in the school was 
altogether unmoved. 

The following Thursday was the quarterly 
meeting and communion at Oodooville, and 
such a day the missionaries declare they had 
never witnessed before. 

Forty-one of the converts during this out- 
pouring of the Spirit were received into the mis- 
sion church on the 20th of January, 1825, in the 
presence of a great concourse of natives. 
There have been two revivals of religion since 
the one just described, one of which was much 
more extensive in its results. 


An ar of the Mission Church in Ceylon was given in the Monthly Paper No. IV— 
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SANYASI, 


Sanyast, or Sunyasee, is the name of one of the classes of Hindoo religious mendi- 
cants, and the fourth and highest state of the Brahmins. The above drawing is a 
copy of a real likeness, taken from the living object it represents, and transmitted 
to England by Mr. Percival, one of the missionaries of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society—The drawing was accompanied by the following letter. 
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One evening, a few months ago, as brother 
Hodson and myself were walking along the 
banks of the river in Calcutta to distribute tracts 
and converse with the natives, we met with a 
religious devotee, of whom the accompanying 
sketch is an excellent likeness. I had ascend- 
ed a small eminence opposite the Ganges, and 
was addressing the people on Christian sub- 
jects, when this religious mendicant came up, 
and became one of my hearers, expecting pro- 
bably to receive alms from us. In speaking 
on the absurdities of idolatry, I pointed to the 
Yogee [ascetic or mendicant] as a specimen. 
One or two spoke in praise of his penance, 
and evidently entertained a favorable opinion 
of his merit. In order to convince them of 
the folly of devoting to perpetual uselessness 
any of the members of the body, with which 
the Creator has endowed us, I quoted a San- 
scrit proverb, which is one of the popular 
kind, and well known to all; namely, “No deba 
Shriste nasoko;” “God destroys nothing;”’ 
which, though very different in its orthodox 
sense from the construction I put upon it, was 
to the point, and enabled me to show that this 
man, by destroying the use of his hand, was 
going beyond the prerogatives of Deity; and 
hence, far from acquiring merit thereby, must 
be committing a great sin against God. 
Great attention was paid to me by the peaple, 
and, while I was speaking, Mr. Hodson 
sketched the devotee on the cuff of his white 
jacket, and on his arrival home presented me 
with the accompanying figure, which is the 
more interesting as it is an exact likeness of 
the man. He stated that his object for hold- 
ing up his arm was to acquire religious merit, 
and that it had been twelve years in that erect 
position. 

It would be difficult to convey to you in 
words an adequate idea of the appalling effect 
which a sight of one of these extraordinary 
subjects has upon the beholder. The arm, by 
being held up for such a length of time, ac- 
quires a degree of tension which it becomes 
impossible ever to reverse; and whilst:the size 
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of the arm diminishes and withers away, the 
nails grow to an amazing length, and present 
the filthy appearance of the claws of a bird of 
prey. Of the length of the nails the sketch 
will give you a correct idea, as the propor- 
tions of the figure are accurately preserved. 

The Yogees, or Sanyasis, claim the reward 
of very extraordinary devotion; and it is con- 
ceived that a man, by assuming this habit, 
acquires a greater degree of merit by the sin- 
gle career of his devotedness, than he could in 
any other way by the advantages of an innu- 
merable succession of transmigrations. 

Whatever may have been the original char- 
acter of this sect, (and it appears from the in- 
itiatory rites, and the rules laid down for their 
observance, that they were not, to say the 
Jeast, easy of :performance,) it is quite certain 
that they are at the present day a most aban- 
doned race of men. Much may be seen under 
the head of Sanyasi in the book of the Abbe 
Dubois, and also under the head of Hindoo 
Saints or Mendicants in Ward’s History of the 
Hindoos. Having abandoned all worldly em- 
ployments, ‘they live entirely upon alms, which 
many bestow ‘freely under the influence of su- 
perstitious reverence for a being which they 
suppose is fast assimilating to the image of 
God. They wander about from place to place 
in ‘the most filthy condition, with scarcely a rag 
to cover their nakedness, not because they 
cannot obtain the necessary clothing for the 
body, but they do this to prove that they are 
no longer under the influence of external 
things, and have abandoned the world and 
gained the complete dominion of their pas- 
sions. In this, however,-the appearance is far 
from conveying a just idea of their chastity: it 
may be said:that they have abandoned every 
proper feeling of delicacy and common de- 
cency. They carry with them generally a 
piece of tiger’s skin, on which they seat them- 
selves when necessary, and it at once serves 
as a seat, and is perhaps intended to suggest 
the idea that they belong to the race of Sany- 
asis, who dwell m the deserts. 


From the works of Dr. Ward and the Abbe Dubois referred to in the above letter, 


the following particulars are gathered. 


The highest object of desire and effort pre- 
sented to its votaries by the Hindoo religion 
is, the annihilation of all feeling, which fits for 
absorption into the divine essence. The pas- 
sions and feelings, it is believed, may be sub- 
dued, either by excessive indulgence, or by 
severe mortifications: and both these methods 
have a prominent place in the instructions and 
narrations of the Hindoo sacred books, and in 
the practices of the people. The methods of 
austerity and self-torture are various, many of 
them implying a determined infliction and pa- 
tient endurance of bodily evil; and the sects or 
classes of asceties are numerous. For the 
Brahmins, the highest caste and which consti- 
tutes the priesthood of the Hindoo religion, 
four states are described by the Shasters as 
proper to be entered; 1. The Brahmachari, 


students; 2. The Grihastha, householders; 
83. The Vanaprastha, hermits; and 4. The 
Sanyasi, or Brahmagnanee, possessed of di- 
vine knowledge. The design of the founders 
of the Hindoo religion appears to have been 
that these orders should be suited to the four 
periods of human life. While the Brahmin is 
a youth and under instruction, he is called a 
Brahmachari; and the daily duties of this state 
are laid down for him, including a variety of 
ceremonial observances. When he marries, 
or rather when he takes his wife from her 
parents to his own house, which is often not 
till long after marriage, a Brahmin becomes a 
Grihasta; which embraces the great body of 
the cast, the majority not choosing to enter 
the higher degrees. The Grihasta have pre- 
scribed to them a great variety of daily cere- 
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monies, many of them extremely silly, and not 
a few of them highly indecent. 

The Brahmin who wishes to enter the third 
or hermit state, at fifly years of age, or as a 
famous Hindoo writer directs, ‘when he per- 
ceives his muscles becoming flaccid, and his 
hair gray, and sees his child’s child,’ is to re- 
pair to the lonely wood, far from towns and 
inhabited places, committing the care of his 
wife to his sons, or accompanied by her if she 
choose to attend him. In the forest he must 
inhabit no house covered otherwise than with 
leaves; he must wear a black antelope’s hide 
or a vesture of bark; he must live on green 
herbs, roots and fruit; bathe morning and eve- 
ning; and suffer the hairs of his head, his 
nails, and his beard, to grow continually. He 
must constantly read the vedus; carefully offer 
prescribed sacrifices; and be continually medi- 
tating on Brahma. ‘Let him,” says the direc- 
tory already referred to, ‘‘slide backwards and 
forwards on the ground; or let him stand a 
whole day on tip-toe; or let him continue in 
motion rising and sitting alternately. In the 
hot season, let him sit exposed to five fires, 
four blazing around him, with the sun above; 
in the rains, let him stand uncovered, without 
even a mantle, and where the clouds pour the 
heaviest showers; in the cold season, let him 
wear humid vesture; and let him increase by 
degrees the austerity of his devotion. Then, 
having reposited his holy fires, as the law di- 
rects, in his mind, let him live without external 
fire, without a mansion, wholly silent, feeding 
on roots and fruit. A brahmin becoming void 
of sorrow and fear, and having shuffled off his 
body by any of those methods which great 
sages practised, rises to exaltation in the di- 
vine essence.” 

The Sanyasi, or fourth degree to which a 
Brahmin may attain, is so sublime, according 
to the Hindoo books, that it imparts, in a sin- 
gle generation, a larger stock of merits than 
ten thousand could produce in any other sphere 
of life. They add, that as soon as a Sanyasi 
dies, he passes straightway to the world of 
Brahma, or to that of Vishnu; exempt forever 
from the penalty of being reborn upon earth, 
and of revolving frem generation to genera- 
tion. A Sanyasi must, in all cases, forsake 
his wife, and renounce all domestic and social 
relations. Every morning, after his bathing, 
he must rub his whole body with ashes, to 
shew that he has utterly renounced the deco- 
ration of his person and the pleasures of life. 
He must restrict himself to a single meal a 
day. He must give up the use of the Betel, 
the leaf of a creeping plant of a poignant 
taste, which the Hindoos incessantly chew, 
and to abstain from which is to them a greater 
mortification than for a European or American 
to renounce his tobacco when most habituated 
to it. He must wear on his feet only wooden 
clogs. He must have a hermitage on the 
bank of a river or lake. He must live only 
upon alms, and he can demand them of right. 
His great employment must be contemplation. 
Of this exercise and its effects the following 
account was given to the Abbe Dubois by a 


Hindoo who had once aspired to a contempla- 
tive life, and studied for a long time 
eminent Sanyasis. 


“I was a novice,” said he, “under a cele- 
brated Sanyasi, who had fixed his hermitage 
in a remote situation near Bellaburam. As he 
prescribed, I devoted a great part of the night 
to watchfulness, and in endeavors to expel 
from my mind every thought whatever. 
Agreeably to other instructions, daily repeated 
to me by my master, I exerted all my, might 
to restrain my breathing as long as it could 
possibly be endured. I persisted in thus con- 
taining myself, continually, till I was ready to 
faint away. Such violent efforts brought on 
the most profuse perspiration from all parts of 
my body. At length, one day, while I was 
practising as usual, I imagined I saw before 
me the full moon, very bright, but tremulous. 
At another time, I was led to fancy, in broad 
day, that I was plunged into thick darkness. 
My spiritual guide, who had often predicted 
to me that the practice of penitence and con- 
templation would disclose to me very won- 
derful appearances, was quite delighted with 
my spiritual progress when I related to him 
what I had experienced. He then set me 
some new tasks, equally difficult, to join to 
those I had been employed in; and told me 
that the time was not far distant when I should 
find still more surprising effects from my peni- 
tence. Wearied out at last with these tire- 
some follies, I gave them up,* fearing they 
would altogether discompose my brain; and I 
again betook myself to my old employment of 
a laborer.” 


Dr. Ward says of religious mendicants gen- 
erally in Hindoostan; they “renounce the 
world because it has frowned upon them, or 
because the state of a religious beggar in a 
warm climate is preferred by an idle people 
to that of laborers. When I asked a learned 
Brahmin whether there were not some in- 
stances of persons from religious motives re- 
nouncing the world and becoming mendicants, 
he said there might be, but he did not know of 
a single instance.” 


There are various irksome and ludicrous 
postures in which these pretended contempla- 
tists put themselves to help their meditations. 
One of them is to stand upright on one foot, 
till the leg swells, suppurates, and breaks out 
in ulcers. Some will reverse the position, and 
continue, great part of a day, with their head 
on the ground, and their feet in the air. Some 
hold one arm extended, or both arms crossed 
over their heads, until the muscles, by contin- 
ued tension, assume the new direction given 
them, as if it were natural, and can never re- 
cover their original position. Of these kinds 
of penances there are reckoned eighteen, each 
of which seems more painful than the other. 
The highest degree consists in subduing all 
sensation, and retaining the breath with suca 
determined perseverance, that the soul, aban- 
doning the body, bursts through the crown of 
the head, and flies to re-unite itself with 
Brahma. 
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It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
Hindoo ascetics, have generally, if indeed they 
have in any instances, so completely subdued 
their p and r ed worldly pleasure, 
as their rules prescribe, and many of their ac- 
tions would seem to indicate. “So far,” says 
Dr. Ward, “from having subdued their pas- 
sions, they frequently curse those who refuse 
to give them food. Many are common thieves. 
Almost all live in an unchaste state; and others 
are almost constantly drunk by smoking intox- 
icating drugs. Some have become so furious 
in their temper as to be a terror to all who ap- 
proached them; and their impurities are too 
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offensive ever to reach a European ear. In 
some parts of the upper provinces, these men- 
dicants unite in bodies, and become public 
plunderers, the inhabitants of whole villages 
abandoning their houses on their approach.” 
All the accounts represent them as most de- 
praved and abandoned men; entering and con- 
tinuing their course of life, and practising their 
various austerities, to delude the multitude, 
and exact from them support and reverence, 
while they live in idleness, and secretly, and 
in some circumstances without concealment, 
indulge every vicious and shameful propensity. 


Of the second of the classes above described, the Vanaprastha, there are at the 
present day, says the Abbe Dubois, very few. The Sanyasi, however, or those who 
profess to conform to the rules of this class, are numerous. The Rev. Horatio Bard- 
well, formerly a missionary of the American Board at Bombay, and now its General 
Agent for the New England States, has furnished, for insertion in this paper, the 
following account of one with whom he was acquainted, with some accompanying 


remarks. 


“According to the Hindoo Shasters, a Sun- 
yasee is the fourth or highest state of a Brah- 
min; but it is not uncommon for men of other 
castes to assume the name and character of 
Sunyasee, or Viragee, which in Western India 
is the more common name. Ihave seen many 
of this deluded class of men in Bombay and 
in other places in India; with one in particular 
I was familiarly acquainted and saw him al- 
most daily for about five years. This individ- 
ual had his left arm elevated in a perpendicu- 
lar direction, as represented in the plate. At 
first, it was necessary to confine his arm in this 
unnatural position by lashing it to a pole; but 
in a few months, the sinews and ligaments of 
the shoulder and arm adjusted themselves to 
this position, so that when I saw him, he was 
wholly unable to bring his arm to its natural 
position. His arm and hand were withered, 
and his fingers clenched and immovable. The 
nai!s on his thumb and fingers were suffered to 
grow unpaired, and had become several inches 
long—and in appearance were much like bird’s 
claws.—This deluded man had professedly ob- 
tained the object of his sévere penance, viz. 
freedom from bodily appetites and passions. 
He exhibited the appearance of great stupidity 
and inattention to every thing around him, 
and was esteemed by his numerous attend- 
ants, and the people generally, as one greatly 
favored of the gods. He was indeed actually 
worshipped by many as an incarnation of some 
god. 

This and all the self-tortures of the heathen 
are based on the principle universally ac- 
knowledged, that man is a sinner. But being 
ignorant of the nature of sin and of the char- 
acter and requirements of God, they resort to 
various modes of self-torment to expiate their 
sins and obtain the divine favor. But alas! 


all their devices are worse than vain. No 
beams from the gospel are shed upon them to 
lead them to repentance and eternal life. 

Christian reader, did you ever place your- 
self, in imagination, in the condition of the 
pagan? Borne down with a consciousness 
of your sin and guilt, and trembling in antici- 
pation of the just penalty of transgression, 
where would you go, and what would you do 
for relief? Do you say that reason and con- | 
science tell you to repent? But what then? 
What is repentance? And who has told you 
that a just and holy God could consistently 
pardon even the penitent, without an atoning 
sacrifice?—And is there such an atoning sacri- 
fice? Where is it? Who made it?) What 
evidence that it will be accepted for your par- 
don? Ah, it is the fearful truth respecting the 
heathen now, as it was respecting those in the 
time of Paul; “They are all under sin, and 
without hope in the world.’’ How shall they 
be freed from that sin, and inspired with puri- 
fying and immortal hope? “The blood of 
Jesus Christ,” and that alone,—you know it is 
so,—‘“‘the blood of Jesus Christ” alone “clean- 
seth from sin.” The atoning, interceding Son 
of God is the only ground of a purifying and 
saving hope. ‘The gospel alone, which you 
have and can send them, ean enlighten and 
elevate and purify and comfort and save the 
benighted, degraded, polluted, suffering, per- 
ishing heathen. Oh, then, as you value its 
precious blessings and cherish its glorious 
hopes, yield your hearts to its requirements. 
Love your neighbor as yourself. Send this 
precious gospel, with its innumerable, its ines- 
timable blessings, to the destitute millions of 
your fellow-men, that they too may participate 
in its joys and reap its eternal rewards.” 
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INDRA. 


Tis is a representation of Inpra, the king of heaven, in the Hindoo mythology. 
He is represented as a white man, having 1,000 eyes scattered over his body, 
mounted on an elephant, with thunderbolts in two of his four hands and a bow over 
his left shoulder, proceeding to meet his enemies. 

According to the Hindoo theology, ther> is one supreme god, a pure, simple, ab- 
stract essence, destitute of all qualities and attributes, immovable and quiescent. 
Perfection consists in complete quiescence. Consequently, the mere volition of the 
supreme being to manifest himself, being a change from this state, would be neces- 
sarily evil, and would communicate its nature to the effects produced by this voli- 
tion. Yet, from some unexplained motive, the supreme did, in one solitary instance, 
rouse himself to the putting forth of his divine energy, and produced Brahma the 
creator, Vishnu the preserver, and Siva the destroyer. These are the superior gods, 
inhabiting the superior heavens. Besides these there are 330,000,000, i. e. an im- 
mense, indefinite number, of inferior, celestial, gods, inhabiting the inferiorjheavens.* 
Over these, it is, that Indra is king. His reign continues one hundred years of the 





* There are also numerous terrestrial gods. 
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gods; after which another, from among the gods, the giants, or men, by his own 
merit, raises himself to this eminence. The sacrifice of a horse one hundred times 
raises a person to the rank of Indra. According to one of the Hindoo sacred books, 
seven persons have been raised to this rank of king of heaven before Indra, and 
seven others will succeed him, all during the present kulpu or grand period in the 
revolutions of things. 

Besides his lordship of heaven, Indra is supposed to be the giver of rain and 
fruitful seasons, Hence prayers are addressed to him in times of drought, and 
offerings of boiled rice are presented to him in harvest. A festival is celebrated to 
his honor, annually, on the 14th of the lunar month Bhadra, the ceremonies of his 
worship being accompanied with singing, music, dancing, &c. His worship is sup- 
posed to avail to procure riches, or a house, or a son, or pleasure, or a residence 
after death in Indra’s heaven. 

The character attributed to Indra, though a celestial god and king of heaven, is 
most debased and disgusting, abounding in evil councils, mean thefts, and abomina- 
ble licentiousness. He is represented as particularly jealous lest any persons should, 
by the performance of sacred austerities, outdo him in religious merit, and thus ob- 
tain his kingdom. To prevent these devotees from succeeding in their object, he 
generally sends a captivating female from his own residence, to draw away their 
minds, and thus throw them down from the ladder of religious merit, and send them 
back again to a life of gratification among the delusive forms of earth. With the 
same view, he stole a horse from a certain king, who was about to perform, for the 
hundredth time, the sacrifice of this animal. The tales of his licentiousness are too 
gross to be given even in the most general terms. Though king of heaven and of 
the gods its inhabitants, he has been frequently overcome in war. A certain giant 
having once overcome him, tied him to the feet of his horse, where he was dragged 
till Bramha purchased his release. An eminent sage, named Hushupee, once per- 
formed a great sacrifice, to which all the gods were invited. Indra, on his way to 
the feast, saw 60,000 dwarf bralhmins trying in vain to cross a cow’s footstep which 
was filled with water, and had the misfortune to laugh at these pigmies; at which 
they were so incensed, that they resolved to make a new Indra, who should conquer 
him and take away his kingdom. Indra was so frightened, at these 60,000 pigmy 
brahmins who could not get over a cow’s foot-step, that he entreated Brahma to 
interfere, who saved him from their wrath, and continued him on his throne. 

The residence of Indra is thus described. 





It was made by Vishwu-kurma, the archi- 
tect of the gods. It is 800 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and 40 miles high; its pillars are com- 
posed of diamonds; all its elevated seats, 
beds, &c., are of gold; its palaces are also of 
gold. It is so ornamented with all kinds ‘of 
precious stones, jasper, chrysolite, sapphire, 
emeralds, &c. &c., that it exceeds in splendor 
the brightness of twelve suns united. It is 
surrounded with gardens and forests contain- 
ing among other trees the parijatu, the fra- 
grance of the flowers of which extends 800 
miles, that is, fills the whole heaven. In the 
pleasure grounds are pools of water, warm in 
winter and cold in summer, abounding with 
fish, water-fowl, water-lilies, &c., the landing 


places of which are of gold. All kinds of 
trees and flowering shrubs abound in these 
gardens. The winds are most refreshing, 
never boisterous; and the heat of the sun is 
never oppressive. Gods, sages, upsufas, kin- 
nurus, siddhus, saddhyus, devurshees, brum- 
hurshees, rajurshees, Virihusputee, Shookru, 
Shunee, Boodhu, the winds, clouds, Oiravutu, 
(Indra’s elephant,) and other celestial beings, 
dwell in this heaven. The inhabitants are 
continually entertained with songs, dances, 
music, and every species of mirth. Neither 
sickness, sorrow, nor sudden death, are found 
in these regions, nor are its inhabitants affect- 
ed with hunger or thirst. 


Of the various scenes in Indra’s heaven, described in the Hindoo sacred books, 


the following are specimens. 


On a certain occasion an assembly of the 
gods was held in this place, at which, beside 
the gods, Narudu and the rishees, the gunus, 
dukshus, gundhurvus, &c., were present. 
While the courtezans were dancing, and the 
kinourus singing, the whole assembly was 
filled with the highest pleasure. To crown 
their joys, the gods caused a shower of flowers 


to fall on the assembly. The king of the gods, 
being the most distinguished personage pre- 
sent, first took up a flower, and, after holding 
it to his nose, gave it toa brahmin. The as- 
sembled gods laughing at the brahmin for re- 
ceiving what Indra had used, he went home in 
disgrace; but cursed Indra, and doomed. him 
to become a cat in the house of a person of 
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the lowest caste. Suddenly, and unknown to 
all, he fell from heaven, and became a cat in 
the house of a hunter. After he had been ab- 
sent eight or ten days, Shuchee, his wife, be- 
came very anxious, and sent messengers 
everywhere to inquire for her husband. The 
gods also said among themselves, ‘What has 
become of Indra? A total silence reigns in 
his palace, nor are we invited to the dance and 
the usual festivities! What can be the mean- 
ing of this?”? All search was in vain; and the 
gods assembled to inquire where he was? 
They found Shuchee in a state of distraction, 
of whom Brahma inquired respecting the lost 
god. At length Brahma closed his eyes, and 
by the power of meditation discovered that 
Indra, having offended a brahmin, had be- 
come a cat. Shuchee, full of alarm, asked 
Brahma what she was to do? He told her to 
go to the house of the brahmin, and obtain his 
favor, upon which her husband would be re- 
stored to her. Shuchee obeyed the directions 
of Brahma, and went to the house of the 
brahmin, who was at length pleased with her 
attentions, and ordered her to descend to the 
earth, and go to the house of the hunter, 
whose wife would tell her what to do that her 
husband might be restored to his throne in 
heaven. Assuming a human form, she went 
to the house of the hunter, and, looking at the 
cat, sat weeping. The wife of the hunter, 
struck with the divine form of Shuchee, in- 
quired with surprise who she was. Shuchee 
hesitated, and expressed her doubts whether 
the hunter’s wife would believe her if she de- 
clared her real name. At length she confessed 
who she was, and, pointing to the cat, declared 
that that was her husband, Indra, the king of 
heaven! The hunter’s wife, petrified with 
astonishment, stood speechless. Shuchee, 
after some further discourse, said, she had 
been informed that she (the hunter’s wife) 
alone could assist her in obtaining the deliver- 
ance of her husband. After some moments of 
reflection, this woman directed Shuchee to 
perform the Kalika-vrutu. She obeyed; and 
poor Indra, quitting the form of the cat, 
ascended to heaven, and resumed his place 
among the gods. 

On a certain occasion, the heavenly courte- 
zans and others were dancing before the gods, 
when Indra was so charmed with the dancing, 
and the person of Oorvushee, one of the court- 
ezans, that he did not perceive when his spir- 
itual guide Vrihusputee entered the assembly, 
and neglected to pay him the usual honors. 
Vrihusputee was so incensed at this, that he 
arose and left the assembly. The gods, per- 
ceiving the cause, in the utmost consternation, 
went to Indra, and made him acquainted with 
what had passed. The latter entreated the 
gods to join him in seeking for the enraged 
Vrihusputee; but the spiritual guide had, by 
the power of yogu, rendered himself invisible. 
At last they found the angry gooroo in his 
own house, and the gods joining their petitions 
to those of Indra entreated that the offence 

might be forgiven. Vrihusputee declared that 
he had forever rejected Indra, and that his re- 


solution would not be changed. Indra, offend- 
ed that for so small an offence he should be so 
harshly treated, declared that he would make 
no farther concessions, but seek another re- 
ligious guide. The gods approved of his reso- 
lution, and advised him to choose Vishwu- 
roopu, a giant with three heads. In process of 
time, at the suggestion of his mother, Vishwu- 
roopu began a sacrifice to procure the increase 
of the power of the giants, the natural enemies 
of the gods. Indra heard of this, and, harling 
his thunders on the head of the faithless priest, 
destroyed him in an instant. The father of 
Vishwu-roopu heard of his son’s death, and, 
by the merit of a sacrifice, gave birth to a 
giant, at the sight of whom Indra fied to 
Brahma, who informed the king of the gods 
that this giant could not be destroyed by all 
his thunders unless he could persuade Dud- 
heechee, a sage, to renounce life, and give 
him one of his bones. The sage consented, 
and by the power of yogu renounced life; 
when Vishwu-kurma made this bone into a 
thunder-bolt, and the giant was destroyed. 
But immediately on his death, a terrific mon- 
ster arose from the body to punish Indra for 
his brahminicide. Wherever the king of the 
gods fled, this monster followed him with his 
mouth open, ready to swallow him up, till 
Indra took refuge in a place where the mon- 
ster could not approach him; however he sat 
down, and watched the trembling culprit. 
After some time the gods began to be alarm- 
ed: there was no king in heaven, and every 
thing was falling into complete disorder. 
After consultation, they raised to the throne of 
heaven, in his bodily state, Nuhooshu, who 
had performed the sacrifice of a horse one 
hundred times. When Nuhooshu inquired for 
Shuchee, the queen of heaven, he found she 
was in the parijutu forest. He sent for her; 
but she declared she would not come, as he 
had a human and not a divine body. The 
messengers remonstrated with her, but she 
fled to Brahma, who advised her to send word 
to the new Indra, that she would live with 
him, if he would come and fetch her with an 
equipage superior to whatever had been seen 
before in heaven. This message was conveyed 
to the new Indra, who received it with much 
joy, but took several days to consider in what 
way he should go to fetch home the queen. 
At last, he resolved to be carried to her in the 
arms of some of the principal sages. As the 
procession was moving along, the king, in his 
exeessive anxiety to arrive at the parijatu 
forest, kicked the sacred lock of hair on the 
head of Ugustyu, who became filled with rage, 
and, pronouncing a dreadful curse on the: new 
Indra, threw him down, and he fell, m the 
form of a snake, upon a mountaix on the 
earth. Vishnoo, perceiving that one Indra 
was kept a prisoner, and that,another had 
been cursed and sent down 10 the earth, re- 
solved to find a remedy ®r this evil, and 
cursing the monster who sad imprisoned the 
former king of the gods, restored him to his 
throne and kingdom. 
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One day Narudu called at Krishnu’s, hav- 
ing with him a parijatu flower from the heaven 
of Indra. The fragrance of this flower filled 
the whole place with its odors. Narudu first 
ealled on Rookminee, one of Krishnu’s wives, 
and offered the flower to her. She recom- 
mended him to give it to Krishnu, that he 
might dispose of it as he chose. He next 
went to Krishnu, who received him with great 
respect: ‘Well, Narudu, you are come after 
a long absence: What flower is that?’ ‘Can’t 
you tell by its fragrance?’ said Narudu, ‘It is 
the parijatu: I brought it from Indra’s gar- 
den; and I now present it to you.’ Krishnu 
received it with pleasure, and, after some fur- 
ther conversation, Narudu retired into another 
part of the house, and watched Krishnu, to 
see to which of his wives he would give this 
flower, that he might excite a quarrel in 
Krishnu’s family, and ultimately a war be- 
twixt Krishnu and Indra. Krishnu, after Na- 
rudu had retired, went to Rookminee, and 
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secret, lest Sutya-bhama (another of Krishnu’s 
wives) should hear of it. As soon as Narudu 
saw to whom Krishnu had given the flower, 
he paid a visit to Sutya-bhama; insinuated 
that Krishnu’s professed love for her was not 
sincere, and in proof of it told her about the 
flower. Sutya-bhama, greatly enraged, made 
the most solemn protestations that she had 
done with Krishnu forever. Narudu praised 
her for her resolution, but hinted, that if she 
ever. made up the matter with Krishnu, she 
should insist upon his fetching one of the trees 
from heaven, and giving it toher. The re- 
sult was, that to obtain the required tree, 
Krishnu invaded heaven, with numerous forces. 
Dreadful havoc was made on hoth sides. 
All the heavens were in a state of frightful 
uproar; and the gods, full of alarm, advised 
Indra to submit, as he would ultimately be 
overcome. Indra at length took this advice; 
and the enraged Krishnu carried off the tree 
in triumph, and appeased his jealous wife. 





gave the flower to her, warning her to keep it 


Such, Christian reader, are the gods after whose alleged character is formed 
that of the millions of India. Such is the heaven which those millions are striving 
to obtain. For, “though taught by their religion that absorption into the supreme 
essence, and the consequent loss of individuality and consciousness, constitutes the 
highest reward of which a creature is capable, they do not, generally, either expect 
or desire it, but, true to fallen nature and its corrupt propensities, consider the 
heaven of Indra as presenting greater attractions.—And this reward, according to 
the Hindoo system, is to have an end. And then, the soul will fall down again to 
earth, and be incorporated with clay, or sand, or minerals, or herbage, and is liable 
to various mutations, till it become the life of some insect or animal, and finally is 
united again to a human body, whence at death it is liable to transmigrate to 
another human frame of higher or lower degree, or to the body of some animal, or 
to temporary reward or punishment, unless, by abstraction from the world and self- 
mortification, it is fitted for final absorption. None who have attained the heaven 
ot Indra can gain the highest heaven without thus descending again to earth, and 
being liable to the changes and miseries just described. The heaven the people 
generally wish for, therefore, is only an increase and prolongation of animal plea- 
sures, The natural consequence is, what is everywhere fhe melancholy fact, that 
to secure as large a share as their circumstances will admit of animal pleasures, is 
their great object in life. And as their system sets before them no alternative but 
the ultimate continuance of the miseries of transmigration, chequered with the 
palling delights of sense, or the loss of individual consciousness in final absorption, 
to which at last they believe all beings will be subject, they are literally, so far as 
the joys of eternal life are concerned, ‘without hope in the world.’” 

And you, Christian reader, can send to them the knowledge of ‘the true God and 
eternal life.’ Nearly the whole Hindoo population is now accessible to Christian 
missionaries and books and schools. Many are eager to receive them. Multitudes 
are abandoning, or just ready to abandon, their besotting idolatry, and to fall under 
the more deadly infieense of English and American infidelity, if English and Amer- 
ican Christians do not furnish them, speedily, the means of instruction in the true 
religion. And to do this, to the extent even of the nt demand, the missiona- 
ries and their labors must be augmented twenty fold. Where, then, are the quali- 
fied ministers and teachers, ready to go forth, in obedience to the call of Christ 
and of ‘age Sgr wees to this promising field? Where are the contributions 


and prayers of churches to send them forth, and sustain them in their labors, 
and bring upon them Jehovah’s crowning blessing? Reader, what is sad duty, 
eathe 


our duty now, to this interesting people; to the world perishing in 
Jaskuess and sin? 
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[By Rev. Myron Winslow, American Missionary in Ceylon.] 


Tue drawing on the preceding page represents an open or half walled 


Scuoort Buneatow in Ceylon. 


This is the common school-house for 
the village schools established by the 
missionaries of the American Board in 
Jaffna, except that, in some instances, 
there is no half wall, as here represented, 
and the whole consists of a thatched 
roof supported on six or eight posts, and 
having a hard floor of earth, on which 
the children sit cross-legged, and learn 
their lessons in classes, arranged under 
monitors. The child learns the alphabet 
by writing in the sand with his finger, 
guided by another child, until he is able 
to trace the outlines of the letter him- 
self, under direction. Writing and spel- 
ling are afterwards carried on together, 
the writing being first on the sand and 
then on a palm-leaf with an iron stile— 
the leaf being held on the fore finger of 
the left hand by the thumb—and the stile 
grasped by two fingers on each side, 
while the thumb supports or holds it up- 
right. In this manner the elements of 
the system of mutual instruction, which 
is called the Bell, Lancasterian, or Brit- 
ish system, have long existed among the 
Tamulians, and were, indeed, borrowed 
from them by Dr. Bell, wko had a school 
on this plan in Madras. 

There are other beside school-bunga- 
lows. Every house of a single story 
which has not a pent-roof, but is formed 
of four inclined sag om descending to the 
eaves on all sides, is, in India, called a 
et per pe as is common, the 
walls are built of mud, or of more solid 
materials. 

The native houses are not, however, 
generally called bungalows, as they are 
In most cases mere huts, the walls of 
which are formed by posts and laths of 
bamboo, plastered inside and out with 
clay; or mud-walled houses which are 
formed by throwing a narrow pent roof 
over each of four walls, inclosing an area, 
so that on the outer and inner side of 
the walls, a space of six or eight feet is 
covered, while a few square feet in the 
middle of the area is open to the sky. 
Under the covered portion on the out- 
side of the walls is formed a verandah or 
—_ all round, while the inside may 

e divided into rooms. But nearly the 
whole is usually left open to the interior, 
and if divided into separate apartments, 
it is only by mats or some other slight 
partition; the whole family often herding 


together, night and day, in one room, too 
much in the manner of the lower ani- 
mais—a practice which introduces great 
licentiousness of manners. 

In the engraving are represented one 
wild olive tree, and several palmyra 
trees; but the leaves of the latter should 
have been whole and not divided, as each 
leaf is large and very nearly resembles 
an open fan. As this tree is of great 
importance in the northern part of Cey- 
lon, the following account of it, though 
already in print, may not be uninterest- 
ing. 

“The palmyra is of more importance to the 
inhabitants of Jafina, than the cocoa-nut tree, 
yielding much more for subsistence and com- 
fort. It is the bread tree of this district. 
Unlike the cocoa-nut, it grows well in the dry 
soils, and needs little care in the cultivation. 
It is a tall erect tree, its shaft, from the root to 
the tuft of leaves at the top, being sometimes 
80 feet in length, and nearly as smooth as a 
ship’s mast. Its leaves branch out and stand 
round the top, as so many spread fans, of very 
large size, with their handle clasped on to the 
trunk, and fastened by a thick loose bark or 
covering, v.hich falls off with it when the leaf 
decays. In the midst of these leaves, and 
clustered on stems like grapes, is the fruit, 
about the size and shape of a foot-ball. It 
consists of a thick, stringy and nutritive pulp, 
is eaten, usually after partial roasting or heat- 
ing, by sucking it out from among the fibrous 
particles, or squeezing it with the hands. In 
this state it is also spread and dried in the sun, 
in thin layers, for after use. The taste of the 
fruit is sweetish, and is much admired by the 
natives, though few foreigners can relish it. 
The enclosed stones are buried in the ground 
a short time, when they sprout, and send out 
an esculent root or stalk, (for it is the germ of 
the young shoot,) which in size and shape is 
like a carrot. This is roasted and eaten, in 
its natural state, or it is dried and pounded to 
flour for food, to be used in various ways. 
The shell of the nut makes very good coal. 

From the palmyra, as also from the cocoa- 
nut, is taken a sweet sap, which, if boiled 
down immediately, makes a coarse kind of 
sugar used for sweetening, and also is mixed 
with lime-mortar to make the better cement; 
or if the juice is fermented, it makes an intox- 
icating liquor. The sap exudes from the stems 
which set for fruit. They are cut off at the 
end, so as to prevent the fruit from forming; 
and tLe cutting is daily renewed to bring out 
all the juice, which rises freely while the fruit 
is growing. It is the business of one of 
the lower castes, called “toddy-drawers,”’ to 
climb these trees and collect the toddy, 
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which is received in small pots hung upon the 
stems. 

A considerable part of the trurk or shaft 
of the female tree—the other which bears no 
fruit being also very inferior as timber—makes 
strong rafters, and good though small beams. 
It is easily split, and very durable. The outer 
part or shell only of the tree is used, however, 
as the heart is a loose spongy substance, 
without any strength; but this in some respects 
makes the tree more useful; for by removing 
the heart you have a hollow tube or trough of 
the outer part; and by merely splitting that, 
you have lath and other small timber to your 
liking. The timber has a black and very 
coarse grain, so as to be a little like bundles 
of small iron wire, cemented together. When 
it rots, this cement first dissolves, and leaves 
the wiry fibres to fall apart, which makes their 
resemblance to so many wires still more per- 
fect. In, some cases, however, where the 
grain is fairer, it is capable of receiving a high 
polish. 

The leaf of the tree is very useful. It an- 
swers as a kind of umbrella, when held by the 
stem over one’s head;—or, cut and shaped a 
little, it makes a very decent fan; or what is 
much more important, it forms an excellent 
thatch for houses, a good addition to a hedge, 
and valuable forage for manure. Split into 
long strips, of an inch or two in width, it 
forms what is called an ola, on which the 
Tamul people write with an iron stile, pointed 
with steel. These, connected by a string 
passed through a hole or two in each leaf, 
form a native book. Still more narrow strips 
of the leaf are braided into baskets, mats, and 
bags; the former of which are used for draw- 
ing water, as well as other purposes, and the 
latter not only for conveying rice, salt, etc. in 
small quantities, but for storing grain, being 
made very large and strong; while the mats 
are necessary for the natives, not only to sit, 
eat, and sleep on, but for drying various kinds 
of fruit, treading out their grain, and many 
other purposes. On the stem of the leaf is a 
very hard and strong covering, like that on 
bamboo or rattan, which, slit off, is formed 
into coarse strong ropes, while the stem itself, 
about two feet long, answers well to make 
hurdles for sheep, or to burn. With the part 
of the rough scaly bark, which attaches it to 
the tree, and falls off with it, it is one of the 
principal sources of fuel to the poor. A native 
therefore, if he will content himself with rather 
ordinary doors, (windows he wants none.) anc 
the common mud wall, may build an eniire 
house—wanting no nails or iron work—with 
posts, plates, roof, and covering, of the pal- 
myra tree,—from this same tree he may store 
his grain—make his bed—furnish his provi- 
sions—kindle his fire—draw or bring his water; 
and (by the help only of an earthen pot set on 
three stones,) cook his food—sweeten it if he 
chooses—procure his wine, (such as it is,) and 
live day after day dependent only on this tree. 
Indeed multitudes do Jive much in this way, 
and it may be fairly stated, that the palmyra 
furnishes scarcely less than a quarjer of the 
whole means of subsistence of the natives here. 


At the same time, as there is little expense iit 
the cultivation, and it affords much aliment, 
though of a coarse kind, the effects of it upon 
the T'amul people are something like those of 
potatoes upon the Irish; contenting them too 
much with the mere maintenance of life at the 
lowest ebb; so that, if from any cause, these 
means of subsistence are considerably lessen- 
ed, famine is the inevitable consequence. As 
a corrective of this, however, in a place where 
the population is so dense, that a famine, or 
even a scarcity, makes awful ravages, a wise 
Providence has provided that the people 
should not depend wholly on any one kind of 
fruit or grain; and the rice, which is the other 
principal dependence, is not exposed to fail by 
causes which affect the fruit of the palmyra.” 


The natives represented in the en- 
graving are dressed as the Tamulians 
generally are, with a single cloth tied 
round the waist, gathered up, as in the 
case of two of them, or else suffered to 
hang down, as in that of the other, some+ 
thing in the manner of a petticoat. The 
children of the schools dress in a similar 
way, having, whether boys or girls, only 
a piece of cotton round the middle, ex- 
cept that the larger girls sometimes re- 
ceive from the missionaries a jacket as a 
reward for their progress in study. 

Should you visit one of these schools, 
you would find the bungalow, probably, 
in the midst of a native village, under a 
grove of palms. If you are with a mis- 
sionary or superintendent of the schools, 
the children, perhaps forty or fifty in 
number, begin, as they see you ap- 
proach, to study aloud, and all at once, 
to show their diligence. As you draw 
near, however, they become silent; and, 
when you enter, they rise, and make 
their salutations. They then sit down, 
waiting to be examined in their lessons, 
and addressed on the subject of religion. 
They listen attentively to what is said in 
a familiar way, of the character of God 
their heavenly Father, the love of the 
Lord Jesus their Savior, his readiness 
to receive little children to himself and 
bless them, and the importance of their 
going to Him while young. As they 
listen, they become interested, perhaps 
much affected; their dark countenances 
lighting up with intelligence, and their 
eyes sometimes filied with tears. Im- 
pressions are thus made upon them which 
cannot easily be effaced. 

One half of the day is spent in the 
schools in Christian studies, as cate- 
chisms, Scripture history, and portions 
of the Bible. The older children are all 
formed into Bible-classes, and, once a 
week, brought together from the differ- 
ent schools to the station with which 
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they are connected, and also on Sabbath 
morning as a Sunday-school. The Bible 
and religious tracts are made the princi- 
pal reading books; and the children and 
teachers are not only required to attend 
church on the Sabbath, but are often 
brought together at evening, and at other 
times, to preaching in the school 
bungalows. The parents of the children 
often attend on these occasions, and are 
more ready to receive instruction be- 
cause their children are benefitted. The 
children are al] examined once a month, 
and the teacher is paid according to their 
progress. The parents of the children 
and the neighbors sometimes attend 
these examinations, by which they are 
instructed, as they also are by the les- 
sons which the children learn, and the 
books which they read at home. 

The number of these schools has been 
for some years from 80 to 90, embracing 
between 3,000 and 4,000 scholars, about 
one sixth of whom are girls. The ex- 
pense of a school of 40 children for a 
bn not including their books, is about 

; if the books and other expenses are 
included, it will not be more than $40, 
or one dollar a year for each scholar. 
Any of the schools may be wholly sup- 
ported for $50 a year. For so small a 
sum as $1 a year, may the light of life 
be kindled up in the dark mind of a 

oung Hindoo, and the way prepared for 
im to receive for himself and extend 
to othérs the blessings of salvation. 

Several children while in the schools 
have become serious; some have died in 
hope; and some are now members of the 
church. One of the latter is a girl, who 
has become a school-mistress. Others 
have joined the boarding schools, or are 
employed agschoolmasters. .Vearly half 
of the schoolmasters, though all were at 

rst heathen, have berome Christians. 
They are formed into bible-classes, and 
come together once a week, to recite 
their lessons, and receive exhortations; 
and once in three months, they are all 
assembled in one place, for a quarterly 
meeting, when most of the day is spent 
by the missionaries in holding different 
meetings with them, and endeavoring by 
successive exhortations to impress divine 
truth upon their hearts.—Such are the 
pleasing effects of these schools. They 
afford places for preaching, and congre- 
gations to hear the gospel. They raise 
up a reading population, as they send out 
about 300 every year who can read the 
Bible. And in some cases they are the 
direct means of bringing perishing souls 
tw a saving acquaintaace with the truth. 
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Though this paper is not intended as 
a full account of the schools in Ceylon, 
(such an account having been given in 
Quarterly Paper No. 16), it may be 
proper to say a few words concerning 
the boarding-school system, the object of 
which is to take children from their 
parents and friends, and bring them ur 
der the direct influence of the mission— 
to remove them in fact from a heathen 
to a Christian atmosphere. It was with 
the greatest difficulty, at first, that chil- 
dren were obtained. They were anxious 
to learn English, which the missionaries 
offered to teach them, but they were 
afraid even to come into the mission- 
houses, and a few took their lessons for 
some days from Mrs. Poor at Tillipally, 
sitting in the door, while they stood with- 
out. A few poor boys at this station, 
and subsequently some at Batticotta, 
were after a time induced to come and 
take their food on the mission premises. 
In 1823 boarding-schools for boys and 
girls were in successful operation at all 
the five stations, and contained then 
more than 30 girls and 120 boys, sup- 
ported by individuals and societies in 
America, who usually designated names 
to be given them. It was at this time 
found necessary, to secure the full bene- 
fits of the system, to have a High School 
for the more forward lads, and a Central 
School for the girls, the former of which 
was soon commenced at Batticotta, and 
the latter at Oodooville. 

Boarding-schools for boys in the ele- 
mentary studies were continued for a 
time at each station, and then a Prepar- 
atory school was formed for them at Til- 
lipally. Now all are concentrated in the 
High school or Seminary at Batticotta, 
which contains 142 lads instructed in 
English and the elements of science; of 
whom 52 have been received to the 
church, as were the greater part of 49 
who had been previously graduated 
from the institution, and are now usefully 
employed in various situations. In the 
High School for girls, 12 are members of 
the church; and 12 from this school, also 
in communion, have been married to 
Christian husbands, and are training up 
Christian families in the midst of the 
heathen. 

The support of all these school estab- 
lishments is earnestly commended to 
the liberality of the Christian public. If 
the Hindoos are to be converted, it must 
be, in a great measure, by native luborers, 
raised up in Indie. And what encour- 
agement is God giving to efforts to raise 
up such laborers? 
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MISSION SCHOOL AT MACKINAW. 


THE engraving above prescuts a view of the Mission House and premises at Mackinaw, 


together with a portion of the island. 


account of the object, character, and success of this mission. 


- 


This paper will be principally occupied with a brief 
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Location of the Mission.—The island 
of Mackinaw, or as it has been written 
Michillimackinack, is situated in the 
straits which connect lake Huron with 
lake. Michigan. The original name 
means Greut Turtle, which, from its sin- 

ar conformation, it not a little resem- 

les. Its circumference is about seven 
miles, through nearly the whole of which 
the island rises precipitously from the 
waters of the lake to the height of a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty feet; 
leaving generally only a few rods and in 
some places not even that extent, of 
pebbly beach at its base. This is the ele- 
vation of the main body of the island; 
but the central part is raised about a 
hundred and fifty feet more, by a simi- 
larly precipitous ascent, and presents on 
its top a table of a few acres, elevated 
about 300 feet above the surrounding 
lake. This is the highest land in the 
vicinity and is seen at a great distance 
by the approaching voyager. The island 
is principally a mass of rock, and its sur- 
face is full of stones of all sizes with lit- 
tle earth between, and only small por- 
tions of it are capable of successful cul- 
tivation. Potatoes and garden vegeta- 
bles are raised on the arable portions in 
great perfection. Most of the surface is 
covered with small trees and shrubs. — 

On the southeast side of the island 
there is a small crescent-shaped indenta- 
tion of the coast, which constitutes the 
harbor, and around which, on a narrow 
strip of land, gradually rising from the 
lake to the foot of the first bluff, is the 
village, embracing about a hundred 
buildings, and, including the men in the 
garrison, about 500 or 600 inhabitants. 
At the eastern extremity of the harbor, 
immediately at the foot of the bluff, is the 
mission-house and premises; a little west 
of it and near the water is the meeting- 
house; near the centre of the curve 
bounding the harbor, are the house and 

dens of the United States’ Agent for 
ndian affairs; and on the brow of the 
bluff back of this, still further west, is 
the fort. The scenery presented on en- 
tering the harbor is altogether unique, 
and highly romantic and beautiful. 

Population of Mackinaw.—The popu- 
lation consists principally of Canadian 
French, and a mixed race descended 
from the French and Indians, nearly all 
of whom find employment in connection 
with the fur-trade and fishing. Besides 
these there are a few other families re- 
siding here connected with the fur trade, 
and others still who are engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. A large portion of the 
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gee are Roman Catholics, who 
ave a church and a resident priest. 
The great importance of the place, and 
perhaps the reason why it is inhabited at 
all, is derived from the fact that it has 
been made the centre of all the fur trade 
of the northwest. The principal agent 
of the American Fur Company has re- 
sided here; and here all the gentlemen 
engaged in the trade among the Indian 
tribes, from beyond the sources of the 
Mississippi river to lake Superior and 
lake of the Woods, together with many 
of their clerks and men, are congregated 
every summer, for the purpose of deliv- 
ering over their furs and obtaining arti- 
cles to enable them to carry on the trade 
during the ensuing winter. Many per- 
sons from various parts of the United 
States are also brought here at the same 
period for trade or other purposes. In- 
dians, also, from nearly every tribe on 
the northwestern frontier, and between 
the head waters of the Missouri to the 
lake of the Woods, also resort hither or 
pass this place in great numbers during 
the summer, giving to the village a very 
crowded and bustling appearance. Some- 
times not less than 1,500 or 2,000 may 
be seen encamped on the island; some 
of them sheltered by their canoes turned 
upside down, and others by tents of mats 
or skins; all of them nearly destitute of 
clothing, except their blankets, and ex- 
hibiting almost every mark of poverty 
and wretchedness, as well as of intellec- 
tual and moral degradation. Here may 
be seen the Indian in his native charac- 
ter, manners, and dress, as much as on 
the Rocky Mountains or at lake Winne- 
peg, wholly unchanged by any meliorat- 
ing influence of Christianity or civiliza- 
tion, engaging in his dances and songs 
with all the wild and savage airs which 
characterized the inhabitants of these 
forests two centuries ago. The Chris- 
tian feels himself to be in the midst of a 
heathen population of the very lowest 
character; one, too, which he sees ex- 
posed to great temptations from the com- 
munity with which they are thus brought 
into contact; ready to leoter all the lit- 
tle which they possess for intoxicating 
drinks. 

Though these Indians may be said to 
belong to some tract of country within 
which they spend most of their time, yet 
they have no fixed and permanent dwel- 
ling places, where they lay up for them- 
selves the necessaries for their subsis- 
tence and comfort. They rove about 
from place to place, frequently suffering 
the extremest want, and often, during 
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the winters, perishing in great numbers 
by starvation. They start on these long 
journies, often of from 1,000 to 2,000 
miles, by whole families or clans, men, 
women, and children, travelling on the 
lakes and rivers in their canoes, depend- 
ing for subsistence almost entirely on 
what they may catch or beg on the way. 

Commencement of the School.—Macki- 
naw had been entirely neglected by the 
friends of Christianity and human im- 
provement, till nearly the time when the 
mission-school was commenced. There 
was no school and no Protestant worship. 
The Sabbath was wholly disregarded in 
the course of business end amusement, 
and was said not to have “travelled up so 
far.” The first Protestant sermon ever 
heard there, is said to have been preach- 
ed by the Rev. Dr. Morse, who visited 
the place in June 1820. Rev. Dr. Yates 
visited the island and preached there the 
following summer. These are believed 
to be the only Protestant sermons preach- 
ed on the island previous to the arrival 
of the first missionary, Rev. William M. 
Ferry, in June 1822. In consequence of 
the statements of the gentlemen just 
named, the Northern Missionary Society, 
instituted in the State of New York, sent 
Mr. Ferry into this important field. He 
was very kindly received by the residents 
and traders, and after making some pre- 
liminary arrangements during the follow- 
ing fall and winter, he returned to make 
report of his labors and prospects; and 
having been received under the patron- 
age of the United mona. Missionary 
Society, he again proceeded to Macki- 
naw with his wife in October 1823; and 
commenced his school with twelve In- 
dian children on the 3d of November. 
Within a year the number was increased 
to 50, most of whom were boarded in the 
mission family, and might have been 
much larger, if the accommodations had 
been sufficient. In July 1824, the mis- 
sion family and a small school which had 
been sustained three or four years near 
Fort Gratiot, at the southern extremity 
of lake Huron, were removed to Macki- 
naw and united with that mission. 

Plan of the Mission.—Mackinaw, fur- 
nishing the means of intercourse and in- 
fluence with the Indians all around the 
three great lakes, Huron, Michigan, Su- 
perior, and beyond, north and west, to 
Hudson’s Bay and the Missouri, and be- 
ing the place of their common annual 
rendezvous, children could be almost as 
easily obtained from a distance of many 
hundred miles, as from the immediate 
vicinity. It was therefore selected for a 
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central station, at which there should be 
a large boarding-school, composed o 
children collected from all the north- 
western tribes, who, it was intended, 
should remain under the care of the mis- 
sion a length of time, not only sufficient 
to acquire a knowledge of the branches 
of a common school education, but also 
of the various kinds of labor appropriate 
to their situation. For this purpose 
mechanics’ shops were erected and fur- 
nished, and land was obtained for culti- 
vation, in connection with which the 
boys were to labor a portion of the time; 
while the girls were to be instructed in 
the various household employments suit- 
ed to their sex. 

In connection with this central station, 
the plan embraced small stations among 
the several bands of Indians in the inte- 
rior, at which should reside a preacher, 
a farmer and mechanic, and a teacher, 
laboring for the improvement of the par- 
ticular tribe where they were located. 
Around these, the youths who might 
leave the Mackinaw school, would be 
induced to settle; and while they would 
be watched over and preserved from re- 
lapsing into their former habits, they 
would aid by their example and other- 
wise, to introduce a knowledge of the 
arts of civilized life and of Christianity 
among their benighted countrymen. 

On this plan the school continued to 
advance, securing the confidence of the 
residents at Mackinaw and the vicinity, 
and of the traders and Indians from re- 
mote parts of the continent, many of 
whom manifested much generosity in 
aiding to support it. Children were 
brought from the shores of lakes Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior, frém the head 
waters of the Mississippi, and even from 
the Red river, lake Athabesco, and Hud- 
son’s Bay. Some were brought from 
tribes not less than 2,500 miles distant, 
embracing the Ottawas, Ojibwas, Potta- 
watomies, Winnebagoes, Menominies, 
Kinnistenas, Sacs and Foxes, and Sioux. 
The number of pupils rose sometimes as 
high as 170 or 180; of whom about 120 
were clothed, fed, and —_— by the 
mission family. The others belonged on 
the island, or were taken care of by 
friends residing there. Most of those 
from abroad came in a most destitute 
state, covered with filth and rags, entire- 
ly unacquainted with the English lan- 

uage, and untutored in their manners. 
They were generally, however, easily 
subdued, became docile, and amiable, 
and made good proficiency in their 
studies, and in the various kinds of labor 

















in which they engaged. Annual exam- 
inations have been held every summer, 
in the presence of numerous residents, 
traders, and visitors, who have expressed 
igh approbation—The whole number 
of pupils educated in this school during 
the ten years since it went fully into 
operation is about 300; about three-fifths 
of whom were boys. More or less 
knowledge of agricultural employments 
has been imparted to all the boys, and a 
considerable number of them have be- 
come pretty well versed in some mechan- 
ical art. All the girls have been dili- 
gently employed in household labors, in 
which the older ones exhibit a good de- 
e of skill. Some of both sexes have 
een well qualified to act as teachers, 
and have been successfully employed to 
some extent in this manner. About 
twenty have become hopefully pious. 
Religious Influence of the Mission.— 
As has before been stated, no public 
worship had been held by Protestants 
previous to the arrival of Mr. Ferry. It 
was not known that there was any 
Protestant of religion on the 
island at that time. Public worship on 
the Sabbath and at other times was im- 
mediately commenced by Mr. Ferry, and 
has been continued regularly up to the 
present time. The Spirit of the Lord 
accompanied the means used, and num- 
bers were born into the kingdom. The 
mission was permitted to rejoice over the 
first convert from among the Indians 
during the summer of 1824; and in the 
following year, one of the pupils, a very 
intelligent and interesting girl of four- 
teen, embraced the Savior. From that 
time the church continued to grow, and 
numbers ye added to it, and, as is 
hoped, to Lord from year to year. 
Various classes of persons have been 
brought into it; among whom were full 


Indians, previously the most savage and’ 


debased, who assumed, in some good 
degree, the lamb-like character of the 
Master whom they now began to serve; 
also Indian pupils in the school; resi- 
dents on the island or in the vicinity; 
officers and soldiers in the garrison; and 
agents and other gentlemen engaged in 
the Indian trade. Seasons of special re- 
ligious revival have been enjoyed at the 
mission; at one of which about forty per- 
sons were hopefully born again. 

The whole number received te the 
church, exclusive of the mission family, 
is about eighty, thirty of whom are of 
Indian or mixed descent, and twenty of 
these have been members of the school. 
Interesting accounts of the religious 
sentiments of some of the Indian con- 
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verts are given in the Missionary Herald 
for 1829 and 1830, and republished in 
Missionary Paper No, 7. 

The religious influence of the mission, 
both at Mackinaw and extensively on 
the northwestern frontier, has been very 
great and salutary. Many persons of 
much respectability and influence have 
been converted to God. The Sabbath 
is as sacredly observed at Mackinaw as 
in almost any village in our land; a neat 
and commodious house of worship has 
been erected, principally at the expense 
of the residents and the traders, where 
from 200 to 300 meet to worship God; 
religious and benevolent societies have 
been organized, which contribute with 
great liberality; a large portion of the 
children are brought under the influence 
of Sabbath and infant school instruction; 
and vice and immorality are generally 
frowned upon. A most happy change, 
and one most auspicious in its bearings 
on the introduction of Christianity among 
the interior northwestern tribes, has 
been witnessed among the gentlemen 
engaged in the fur trade. Numbers of 
them have become hopefully pious, 
others are seriously inclined, and dispos- 
ed to exhibit a strictly moral example. 
The Christian form of marriage has been 
introduced extensively among those con- 
nected with Indian women; travelling on 
the Sabbath, during theirlong annual jour- 
nies to and from Mackinaw, has been to 
a great extent discontinued; and the use 
of ardent spirits as a drink, or as an arti- 
cle of barter with the Indians, almost 
wholly abandoned. For these fruits of 
missionary labor at this remote post the 
Christian community will give thanks to 
the great Lord of the harvest. The ul- 
timate and complete success of the gen- 
eral plan of this mission, as well as of all 
efforts to convert the migratory tribes of 
the interior of this continent, will de- 
pend, under God, on the fact. whether 
men can be found in sufficient numbers, 
possessing the piety and self-devoted- 
ness of Brainerd, coupled with the en- 
terprise and perseverance of Ledyard 
and Burckh«rdt, to follow the Indians in 
all their wanderings and minister to them 
the bread of life. 

Within the last two years the plan of 
the school has been in some measure 
changed; and the number of the pupils 
reduced to about fifty. At the same time 
the other part of the contemplated work 
has been begun, and four small stations 
have been commenced among the Indians 
in the interior, between lake Superior 
and the Mississippi. 
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AMERICAN MISSION STATION AT OODOOVILLE, IN THE JAFFNA DIS- 
TRICT, CEYLON. 


[Prepared by the Rev. Miron Winslow.] 


Description of the Mission Premises. 


The engraving on the opposite side represents the church and dwelling-house 
at Oodooville, one of the stations of the American mission in Ceylon. The former 
is 125 feet in length and 28 in breadth. At the farther end about 30 feet is taken 
off for a study and vestry. The walls are of brick, plaistered and whitewashed. 
They are low, and the roof is covered with palm-leaves. There is a decent pulpit. \ 
The natives sit on mats on the floor, which is of hard cement, and rises gradually 
toward the front door, so as to bring all the audience in plain view of the preacher. 
In a little tower, on the east gable-end, forming the front, is hung a small bell. 

The front of the house, which is about 45 feet in length, is on a line with that 
of the church; but a verandah, or piazza, of ten feet projects forward; from which 
you look out upon a garden containing roses, jessamine, and myrtle, with figs, 
oranges, limes, pomegranates, and grapes. There are also in the enclosure cocoa- 
nut, areca-nut, mango, jock, and other fruit trees; which afford a pleasant shade, as 
4 well as agreeable fruit. The floor of the house is of cement, like that of the church, 

and thers is no ceiling between it and the roof, which is tiled. There are no 

i 8, and no glass windows. On the north side, in the midst of young cocoa- 
not trees, are the buildings of the female central school, and on the west is a bun- 
galow for a native preacher. 





ia The Scenery Around. 


L . 9% In front is an extended plain, which in one direction is open as far as the eye 
° reach, being only intersected here and there by low live-hedges of prickly 
. ‘fest and other shrubs. In one part of this plain the natives around burn their 
. The fires of funeral pile are frequently seen from the house; but the 
distressing not here awakened, as has been the case in most parts of 
" — = seeing them, that the living widow may be burning with the dead 
end. = 
During the rains, when the small dry grain is growing, this plain is clothed with 
rich verdure. On the borders, now ial hen projecting into it or in the midst are 
native villages, which being assemblages of gardens, with large fruit trees of differ- 
ent kinds, or owe po groves, appear almost like peninsulas or islands, the plain be- 
ing open and level like a sea. The low mud houses of the natives are so embosomed 
in the grovegas not to be seen at a distance, and the foliage of the trees, always 
green, gives constantly a cheering and lively aspect to the scene. The village of 
dooville is behind and on either side of the station; and the principal road from 
Jaffnapatam to Tillipally and the sea beyond, passes not far from the station in 
front. In travelling along this road the appearance of the house, in the midst of the 
garden, and the white front of the church, with its small tower rising among the ( 
green foliage of the trees, is very picturesque. 


History of the Church and Premises. 


This was a station of the Roman Catholics, when the Portuguese had possession 
of the island. They first built the church and house more than two centuries and 
ahalf ago. A little less than a century later, they were repaired by the Dutch, 
who attempted by governmental influence to introduce the Protestant faith into 
Ceylon, and succeeded in making many nominal converts. The Rev. Dr. Baldeus, 
one of the Dutch ministers, states that “in 1663 there were of Christian men and 
women in the kingdom of Jaffnapatam 62,558, not including the slaves whereof 
there were 2,587;” and he adds “the number of children in the schools in 1661 was 
18,000.” Of the Oodooville station he says— 

_ “About an hour from Telipoli (Tillipally) stands the church Oodewil, in a great 
Bie with an adjacent large stone house, formerly the habitation of a Franciscan 
b 





The soil is very ]uscious here, and fertile in rice, naceng, and other vegeta- 
The school-boys amount to 600, and the auditors to 900 or 1,000.” 
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The Dutch divided the whole district of Jaffna into parishes, and erected or re- 
paired thirty-two churches; but for all these they had never more than three or four 
ministers, with some native assistants, and, perhaps, a schoolmaster at each church. 
Eventually they had only one minister, who made a visitation once a year, to cele- 
brate marriages, baptise such children as could repeat the creed, the ten command- 
ments, and a small catechism, and administer the Lord’s supper. There was astrict 
union between church and state, and an assent to the Helvetic confession of faith 
was necessary to holding any office of profit or trust under government. The num- 
ber of nominal Christians, therefore, became large; but they had little ett a. 
of Christianity, almost no instruction being given even to the children in the schools, 
who were only prepared for the visitation of the minister; and still less did they feel 
the power of the gospel. They were at heart idolaters; and when the English took 
possession of the island in 1796, and allowed the natives the free exercise of their 
own superstitions, the churches were immediately deserted, and left to go to ruins; 
the heathen temples were rebuilt; and almost every vestige of Christianity was soon 
lost. There is now and then an old man to be found, who will acknowledge that 
he was baptised; but he ig ashamed to have it known, has probably forgotten the 
name given to him in baptism, and has no knowledge of Christianity, except an im- 
perfect recollection of the “Dutch catechism.” ‘The revolt to heathenism was 
doubtless the stronger, because the natives have constant intercourse with the hea- 
then on the continent, speaking the same language, from whom they descended, 


Occupation by the Mission. 


This station was taken up in 1820. The “large stone house” had then become @ 
small brick one, and as brick walls are more perishable than stone, they were bow | 
much broken by the intruding banian, and covered with ivy. Both house and ch 
had stood a quarter of a century without a roof and no wood or iron-work remained 
about them. They were overgrown with briars and thorns, among which were séf= 
pents and scorpions, and were supposed to be the residence of evil spirits. Near 
the house stood a flower-tree to which, it was said, according to the custom of the > 
natives, many evil spirits had been nailed up. When sickness prevails in a Mewes a: a 
which they think is caused by an evil spirit, they offer blood i to allure 
spirit, and these getting him into their power, they conduct to some cross-road 
or forest and let him go, or nail him up to a tree with various ceremonies. At Til- 
lipally there was such a tree, which Mr. Spaulding, contrary to the remonstrances 
of the natives, cut down. They said the air, that night, was filled with the noise of 
the spirits thus let loose, and as his horse died soon after, they affirmed that these 
spirits had killed him, not having power over the missionary! Their dread of evil 
spirits, which they suppose fill the air, keeps them in constant fear, as they have no 
idea of a superintending providence. They are in slavery to Satan—lying in the 
arms of the wicked one. 

The church was covered in 1824, when it was dedicated to God in presence of a 
very large native congregation of the most respectable people in the neighborhood, - 


Commencement and Progress of the Schools. 


Native Free Schools—An account was given of these, in the Quarterly Paper 
No. 19. They have prospered at this station, so that for several years there haya 7% 
been from 15 to 20 schools; and from 600 to 800 scholars, about 100 of them girls, 
The first was commenced under a tamarind tree, the boys sitting round the master 
on the ground, and making the letters of the alphabet with the finger in the sand, 
At first their books were all made of strips of the ola, or palm leaf, on which they 
write with an iron stile; but now they have printed books, especially tracts and 
tions of the Scripture. About half of the schoolmasters, who were at first all hea-, * 
then, have become Christians. 

Boarding Schools for Boys and Girls—were commenced here as at the other 
stations with difficulty. For some time none could be induced to brave the ridicule 
of living with Christians. At length several boys from a school in one of the 
neighboring villages, combined to keep each other in countenance, and came im & .. 
body to be received, bringing a man with them to act as cook for the establishment. 

Of these Mrs. Winslow wrote at the time, Sept. 22, 1820—“The last week, at $ 


sh? 


well call the pleasantest of my missionary life. On Monday morning one of 
day scholars came with twelve boys to live with as. Soon after, a respectable 
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brought two sons, and gave them to Mr. W. and myself with much ceremony. 
He placed a hand of each in ours and said, ‘They are no longer my children but 
yours, you are their father and mother.’ I could not but say to Mr. W., as we look- 
ed at them to night, seated cross-legged on the floor, each with a plate of rice and 
curry before him, ready to help himself with his right hand instead of a spoon or 
knife, as soon as a blessing should be bt at our friends at home see these 
children some of the best feelings of their hearts would be drawn forth.”* 

The boy who came at the head of this company afterwards received the name of 
R W. Bailey. He has been for two or three years a member of the church, 
and a useful assistant in the mission. 

Girls could not at first be induced to attend at all, as it is disgraceful for a female 
to learn to read and write. One small girl, the daughter of a domestic, came and 
lived with her mother. Then two girls from the immediate neighborhood came oc- 
casionally, as day scholars, to learn to sew. One night it was so stormy that they 
could not go home, and one of them, being very hungry, ventured to take her sup- 
per with the children at the station. Her father was a priest at a “devils’-temple” 
near the mission-house. He was very angry; but his daughter having thus, in some 
measure, lost caste he agreed in compliance with her olibest desire to give her up 
to the missionaries. She was named Betsey Pomergy; was the first convert in the 
school, and is now a christian wife and mother. In 1823 there were here 32 boys 
and eight girls fed, clothed, and educated at the expense of the mission. 

Female Central School_—This school was formed in 1823, the boys being sent to 
other stations and girls taken in their place. It commenced with 29 pupils. The 
number continued about 30 or 40 for several years. There are now more than fifty 
girls connected with it, from six to sixteen years of age. One half of each day, 

ey are under the immediate direction of the missionary’s wife, who superintends 
their sewing, and examines them in some of their studies. In the morning, at sun- 
rise, they are assembled in the church for prayers, and in the evening with the mis- 
sion family. They take their food, which is “rice and curry” twice a day and rice 
and buttermilk once, after the native fashion, with the hand, from a brass plate 
placed before them on the floor, and their dress is in the native style (a strip of 
cloth round the waist, a yard wide and a yard or two in length) except that all the 
larger girls wear also a calico jacket. 

rom this school, 24have already joined the church none of whom have disgraced 
their profession. Twelve of them have been married to Christian husbands, and 
are shedding around them something of the light and loveliness of a Christian ex- 
ample in the midst of benighted neighborhoods,-.where the heathen wife is the 
slave rather than the companion of her husband, not being allowed to eat with him, 
but after him; not to walk beside, but behind him; and is always exposed to be 
beaten at his pleasure. To elevate the female character and to bring forward in- 
telligent christian wives and mothers is a most important means of introducing 
Christianity among these heathen. 


Attention to Religion. 


In 1821, a little more than a vear after the station was formed, a few adults be- 
came serious. One of these was a respectable woman from the neighborhood. 
She soon gave evidence of receiving the truth in the love of it. Three other adults 
also embraced Christianity. These four were received to communion at the same 
time, on Sabbath morning, April 21st, 1822, in the presence of a large native con- 

gation. The sermon and most of the addresses were in Tamul. It was affect- 
ing to see the candidates, who had often prostrated themselves before dumb idols, 
after giving their assent to the articles of faith,come forward to the communion 
table, and kneel down to receive baptism in the name of the living God, some of 
them weeping; and then to see three of them bring their children, five in number, 
and dedicate them to the Lord. 

In the revivals of religion, at all the stations, in 1824 and 1830, this station shared. 
At the close of the former, when a part of the converts were received, to the num- 
ber of 41 at one time, 10 were from this station. After the latter 34 were admitted 
at a communion season held here, in presence of many heathen. In all, down to 


1833, there had been received to the church 54 natives, and 33 children had been 
baptised. 


. 





* Memoirs of Mrs. Uarriet L. Winslow now publishing. 
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EMBLEMATICAL FIGURE OF THE SAC AND FOX INDIANS, REPRESENT- 
ING THE LIFE OF A MAN. 
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Figure E represents the life of a man. Figure A a war road crossing the course of life, in 


which the success of the road, or expeditiou, is represented by the figures upon the road; 
1 indicating that he had taken one man prisoner; 2 that he had killed one woman; 3 that he had 
killed one man; and 4 that he had killed another man On the second war road, the mark 
near which 5 stands shows that he was the fourth to strike an enemy.—The three roads having 
no marks on them show that he engaged in three war expeditions without success against the 
enemy. The section of the war road marked with o shows that he had been once defeated. 
The road marked with ¢ shows that, in that expedition, a man and a woman were taken prison- 
ers, and one killed. F points out his Meshawm, or sack, containing his sacred things. D re- - 
presents the name of his clan, which is Thunder, the zig-zag line being designed to represent 
the appearance of the lightening in the clouds. Figure g shows that he fasted every time he 
went upon a war expedition. 


NOTICES OF THE SAC AND FOX INDIANS. 


Durine the summer of 1834, Rev. Cutting Marsh, missionary of the Board to the 
Stockbridge Indians, residing near Green Bay, by appointment of the Prudential 
Committee, visited the Sac and Fox Indians, for the purpose of ascertaining their 
number and condition, and the expediency of establishing a mission among them. 
He was accompanied by a number of the christian Indians from the Stockbridge 
settlement, between whom and the Sacs some affinity is recognized. Mr. Marsh 
spent from two to three months among these Indians, or in their immediate vicin- 
ity, travelled extensively in their country, visited all their principal villages, and 
had free intercourse with the chiefs and head-men. He was very hospitably re- 
ceived and treated with much frankness, and was furnished with the requisite facil- 
ities for obtaining correct information respecting these untamed inhabitants of the 
rairies. 

. The engraved figure at the head of this page was copied by Mr. Marsh from one 
which he found on his tour; and though rude and in itself uninteresting, it may 
serve to bring strongly to the mind of an enlightened christian reader how misera- 
bly ignorant a people must be who are compelled to resort to so imperfect means 
for preserving a communicating knowledge; and of how much depravity and social 
wretchedness they must be the subjects, almost all the events in whose life, deserv- 
ing to be commemorated, are bloody and exterminating wars with their equally de- 
based and unrelenting neighbors. 

The following account of these Indians, which, it will be remembered, constitute 
the band to which Black Hawk belonged, is taken from the journal of Mr. Marsh, 
and is given principally in his own words. In their superstitious notions and ob- 
servances, and in their condition, habits, and general character, this band do not 
probably differ essentially from the hundreds of thousands of miserably poor, igno- 
fant, and debased Indians, who roam over the wilds stretching from our western 
frontiers to the Pacific ocean. 
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Extent and Boundari:s of the Country.— 
The line which separates the Sae and Fox 
country from that of the Sioux on the north, 
commences about twenty miles above Prairie 
du Chien, near the Mississippi river, and ex- 
tends west indefimtely; on the southwest and 
south their country is bounded by the Mis- 
souri river and the State of Missouri; and on 
the east it is now bounded by a narrow tract 
of land, 40 or 50 miles wide, extending along 
the west bank of the Mississippi river, aud 
which was purchased from them by the United 
States in 1832. Most of the country is prairie, 
the soil is fertile, and the climate healthful; 
the latitude being from forty and a half to 
forty-three degrees. 

Population.—Almost the whole population 
is collected into villages consisting of from 12 
to 40 or 50 lodges each. The whole number 
embraced in these bands is variously estimat- 
ed at from 2,000 to 6,000. It does not proba- 
bly exceed 3,000; but as they so frequently 
change their residence, and wander about for 
purposes of hunting or war, it is extremely 
difficult to determine their number. 

Habits and Emplouments—Condition of Fe- 
males.—From their winter hunt they return to 
their villages about the first of April, where 
they remain till the end of June, when, the 
planting and working of their fields being 
over, they start on their suinmmer’s hunt, (which 
lasts about forty days,) leaving a part of the 
old men and women to take care of their 
fields and villages. They then return, and 
the time from roasting corn till harvesting, 
they spend in feasting, dancing, and amuse- 
ments. Having their corn gathered, dried, 
and packed, they bury a part for future use, 
and carry the remainder with them on their 
winter hunt, which lasts till January, when 
they assemble at some place and spend the 
time till April in idleness or revelry. They 
are generaliy strongly atiached to their pagan 
rites and superstitions, and guard with jealous 
care against any change. The great object 
of their pursuit, and their principal employ- 
ments are war and hunting. In the former 
they glory, and it is a distinction highly envia- 
ble, to which the young and ambitious strive 
to attain, to rank amoung the braves, so as to 
be able to wear the pole-cat’s tail upon the 
calves of the legs and the shan-no-e-hun 
(small bells), and strike the post in the war- 
dance, and tell over the number of enemies 
which they have killed or wounded in battle. 
While at their villages they spend the time in 
idleness or amusements. The women build 
the lodges, cultivate the ground, take charge 
of the corn and meat, bear the burdens in 
travelling, make mats, and perform all kinds 
of drudgery; which they do with much dili- 
gence, submitting with silence and apparent 
cheerfulness to their hard lot. 

Polygamy is common, every Indian having 
as many wives as he can purchase and main- 
tain. Sometimes five or six horses are given 
to the parents for a wife, the daughter being 
never consulted. They have no idea of the 
sacredness of the marriage relation. And as 
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it is with them merely a matter of interest or 
convenience, the husband and wife separate 
when either party becomes disaffected, the 
wife taking the children. The wives of the 
same husband cook, eat, and sleep at separate 
places in the same lodge; and, instead of 
having any mutual interest or affection, they 
cherish envy and jealousy which often end in 
quarrelling, fighting, and expelling one or 
more of the number from the lodge. In these 
things the husband seems to take little or no 
interest. Probably not more than one third 
of the children survive the period of infancy. 
The men often eherish the most cruel jealousy 
toward their wives. While at Wah-pee-los, 
one of the principal villages, says Mr. Marsh, 
I learned that_a man in cool blood murdered 
his wife a fe ys before and then cut off 
her nose and The Indians are exceed- 
ingly —_ to be jealous of their wives; and 
if at such times the Indian cuts off the nose or 
ears of his wife, as is sometimes the case, no 
notice is taken of it; for they have no laws for 
the punishment of any crime, and even mur- 
der may be expiated by money or presents to 
the friends, which seems with them to atone 
for all crimes. 

Religious Notions and Rites.—They are, 
says Mr. Marsh, very scrupulous with regard 
to their religious rites and ceremonies. Their 
most sacred thing is called meshaum, or great 
medicine bag; and consists of a parcel or bun- 
dle, in which are recorded by knots in strings, 
by stones, and other objects, and also by hie- 
roglyphical figures, the names and wars of 
their gods in ancient times; also their religious 
belief or revelation, which they suppose was 
at first delivered to their ancestors, by We- 
sa-kah, their tutelary god.* We-sa-kah is re- 
garded in their mythology as the creator of 
the new world, afier it had been destroyed by 
a flood. The Meshaum is held in high vene- 
ration; none are permitted to open or inspect 
it, except the one having particular charge of 
it. It is opened only in cases of invocations 
to the Great Spirit, in which dogs are often 
slain and offered in. sacrifice.t Some of the 
ordinances of the Meshaum are, 

To fast every morning in the winter season. 

To fast ten days to obtain signal revenge 
upon an enemy. 

To invoke and sacrifice every time a man 
has killed a bear or some choice game. 

To give away property to the poor for the 
good of a relative gone to the land of shades. 

It teaches also that the Great Spivit gave 
them the wild beasts for their sustenance; and 
requires them to be forgiving towards those 
belonging to their own family or nation, if 
they have received any injury, but that re- 
venge must be taken upon an enemy. 

These are some of the most important 
things required by the Meshaum. It was for- 
merly considered so sacred that it was death 
for a white man to open and examine it. 





* We-sa-kah is very probably Noah. 

t The dog-feast is one of the most sacred f-asts, 
and no Indian not belonging to the Meshaum or white 
person can witness it. 
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Some years ago a white man seeing one hang 
upon a tree, was led by curiosity to take it 
down and examine it in the absence of the 
Indians. As soon as he took it down and 
opened it the children began to cry to see 
their father’s Meshaum profaned in such a 
manner. When the Indians returned and 
found out what had been done, they pursued 
after the man, and he was obliged to leave the 
country in order to save his life. 

The names of their gods are We-sa-kah, 
god of the earth; Nah-pat-tay, brother of 
We-sa-kah, who being slain by the gods of the 
sea, We-sa-kah sent him to the land of shades, 
or Che-pah-munk, where he still exists as 
chief of the shades; Mah-she-ken-a-peck and 
Nah-me-pa-she are gods who inhabited both 
land and water. The Ai- Woy are men 
of terrible size or giants, a race of super- 
natural beings descended from the gOds of the 
sea. 

Besides these inferior deities they recognise 
a supreme being whom they call Ka-shuh- 
mah-na-too, Great Spirit. 

The Meshaum contains the following tradi- 
tion respecting the early period of the world. 

In process of time the Great Spirit address- 
ed the spirits on earth in the following manner. 
“Spirits of my breath, I have created you all 
to enjoy the earth and wide-spreading waters, 
and with you I shall now make a division of 
them. We-sa-kah shall possess the dry land, 
and Nah-me-pa-she and Mah-she-ken-a-peck 
the waters. But We-sa-kah shall be chief, 
and you shall obey him in all things, for to 
him I have given my terrestrial sphere to 
make war and peace with whomsoever he 
will.” 

The Meshaum gives the following account 
of the flood. The -Ai-yam-woy, or giants, 
having slain the brother of We-sa-kah, he 
prepared himself with the great spear, and 
went with the speed of an eagle to fight the 
murderers of his brother. He met and slew 
them. This occasioned a war with the gods, 
which lasted for a long time. The gods of the 
sea having the great deep at their disposal, 
resolved upon destroying We-sa-kah and his 
race, even at the loss of their own lives. A 
great council therefore was called for the pur- 
pose, and all the chiefs were assembled and 
agreed upon the destruction of the world by a 
flood. We-sa-kah hearing of this fasted for 
ten days. At the end of the tenth day his 
voice reached the Great Spirit; his prayer 
was heard and answered; and mankind, the 
beasts, and birds, etc., were preserved. 
Then the waters began to overflow the plains, 
and We-sa-kah fled before them with his fam- 
ily until he reached a high mountain. But 
the water soon overtook them, and he built a 
great raft, upon which he put all kinds of 
creatures, and then let it loose, so it floated 
upon the surface of the great waters. Aftera 
long time We-sa-kah began to be sorry and 
fasted ten days. At the end of the tenth day 
he dreamed that he saw dry land. Aw “ae 
out of sleep he sent down the tortoise, but he 
returned without any clay; he then sent down 
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the muskrat, and he brought up clay between 
his claws, out of which We-sa-kah formed the 
dry land. Then mankind and all the creatures 
which had been preserved were spread abroad 
upon the face of it. They now lived in peace 
and happiness because there were no Ai-yam- 
woy, or any spirits of destruction, to trouble 
them, having all been exterminated by the 
flood. 

We-sa-kah was now sole chief of the earth 
and mankind were his children. At length 
the people became very numerous and unable 
to remain together. They then separated un- 
der their fathers Sauke, Mask-qua-ke, (Red 
Fox,) and Ash-e-kan. The two former are 
the fathers of what are now called the Sac 
and Fox bands. 

Future State.—If an Indian fulfils during 
his life-time the requirements of the Meshaum, 
he believes that at death he shall go to Che- 
pah-muank, or the happy land; but if bad he 
will not be able to cross the bridge which is 
no wider than a man’s foot and leads over the 
Mah-na-sa-no-ah, or river of death. This isa 
bottomless river; and if the man has been 
wicked, he is attracted by it and plunges in; 
but if good, it has no power over him, he 
passes in safety, where he enjoys everlasting 
happiness. But let it ever be remembered 
that holiness never enters into the Indian’s 
idea of goodness; and with regard to badness, 
it is not impurity in the sight of him who can- 
not look on sin. Che-pah-munk, or the happy 
land, is situated far at the west, and abounds 
in game of all kinds and whatsoever is pleas- 
ing to the sight or taste. 

Manner of Treating the Dead.—When a 
person dies, his face is painted red, his best 
clothes are put on, and all is prepared the 
saine as for a journey. With the corpse is 
buried the implements of hunting, etc., as the 
Indians suppose that all of these things are 
needed in the future world. About two years 
ago Ke-o-kuck, the head chief, lost his 
nephew. A paling of stakes was made around 
the place where the remains were to be depos- 
ited. The corpse was then placed in a sitting 
posture, after having been dressed in the usual 
style, (but was not buried) with his rifle, 
knife, ete., all by his side. Ke-o-kuck thea 
led up one of his best horses, put the reins in- 
to the hands of the dead, and shot the horse. 
A white man being present, asked him why 
he did that? “Because,” said he, “I do not 
want to have him go on foot,” meaning to the 
west. They have no idea of a judgment after 
death or a future resurrection. Their dead 
are buried with the head towards the west. 

Unlike the Ottawas they believe that the 
soul leaves the body immediately after death, 
but that it cannot pass the narrow bridge until 
the friends have thrown goods for the dead, as 
it is called, i. e. made a feast and given away 
goods to the poor; but that it wanders round 
in a state of unhappiness, or comes back and 
troubles the friends—perhaps is the occasion 
of the death of other friends or else of misfor- 
tunes. Afier this is done it passes the ae 
in safety, if good during life, and enters t 
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happy land. The land of shades, Che-pah- 
munk, where Nah-pah-tay is chief, is not the 
dwelling of the Great Spirit; nor do they sup- 
pose that they shall ever dwell in his imme- 
diate presence, but in a terrestrial paradise. 
They are also taught from childhood that 
the soul of a departed relative who has been 
murdered cannot rest until his friends has re- 
venged his death. This, therefore, is con- 
stantly present to their minds, and regard for 
that friend and desire for the rest of his soul 
keeps them in a constant state of disquiectude, 
until revenge is taken. To forgive an injury 
done by an enemy is no part of their religion. 
Sacred Time.—The Sac and Fox Indians 
have no knowledge of the Sabbath, nor tradi- 


tion respecting it; or that any one portion of 


time is to be regarded as more sacred than 
another. But ‘wice a year, in the winter and 
autumn, the precise time to be ascertained by 
inspecting the entrai!s of the deer, they have 
sacred feasts, at which the most choice things 
are sought for and reserved to eat, and the 
most sacred songs to be sung, such as are not 
used on other occasions. There is also a 
feast of thanksgiving after the corn becomes 
fit for roasting. So scrupulous are they in re- 
spect to it, that even a child will not eat corn 
or beans, although he may be hungry, till after 
the feast is, held. 

Their feasts are attended with great formal- 
ity and seriousness, and are regarded as re- 
ligious worship, offered to the Great Spirit. 
Still they exert no perceptible moral influence, 
either to restrain from doing wrong, or to lead 
to do what is right in the sight of God. One 
Indian seen intoxicated the dav before, went 
in, a welcome guest, and partook of a feast 
which Mr. Marsh witnessed, and was extreme- 
ly scrupulous in the observance of all the 
ceremonies. 

Virtues and Vices.—They are kind and 
generous to strangers and friends, always di- 
viding their food with them, if it is the last 
fowl, when they come to visit them. 

The more temperate and steady regard ly- 
ing as very bad. Many of them are honest 
and trust worthy, especially when any thing 
is committed to their charge. Geuierally they 
are addicted to intemperance both old and 
young. A few years ago it was seldom that 
any were seen drunk, excepting some of the 
old men; but at the present time there is little 
difference in respect to old or young, men or 
women. This vice is evidently gaining ground 
among them.—Many are addicted to lying, 
stealing, and dishonesty. They are licentious, 
and the men are extremely indolent, excepting 
the three or four months occupied in their fall 
hunts. They are also extremely proud and 
haughty, particularly the braves, who are 
highly esteemed, and are vain and extrava- 
gantly fond of amusements of all kinds, such 
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as card-playing, gambling, frolicking, danc- 
ing, etc. 

In order to attain to a rank among the 
braves, it is necessary for a young man to kill 
some person, and the wantonness with which 
they will take life from a helpless or wounded 
enemy, or even from a iittle child, is horrible. 
A young man having heard much about the 
satisfaction of being a brave, he thought that 
as soon as he should kill an enemy he should 
be very happy. Accordingly, when engaged 
with a war party, he attacked a little child 
who run into the bushes to get away from the 
enemy. He pursued after it; the child earn- 
estly entreated him to spare his life; but dis- 
regarding its entreaties, he struck him with a 
spear in the ee which the little creature 
endeavored iff™ain to remove as long as he 
could, byt soon fell and expired. The young 
man instead of feeling very happy, as he an- 
ticipated, after killing the child was exceed- 
ingly wretched, and could not free his mind 
from the dreadful impression. The image of 
the child seemed constantly before him;—his 
pleas for life and his efforts to extract the 
spear constantly haunted his imagination. He 
went and told the chief his feelings, who re- 
plied he well knew how he felt, and that it 
was the shade of the child that troubled him; 
and that, on his return home, he must run 
round the town three times, wash himself, and 
then the shade would leave him and he would 
feel better. 

This it is said is a custom of war, when 
they return to camp within the town, to go 
round it three times, and then they suppose 
that the shades of the enemies whom they 
have killed will leave them. 

In some respects, at least, these Indians are 
‘without natural affectioa.’ In the fall of 1821, 
says my informant, who was an eye-witness, 
a few lodges of Sacs were encamped upon the 
Des Moines, about ten miles from its mouth. 
At this place there was an Indian who had an 
aged, infirm, and blind mother. He said that 
she was of no use to him, and he had been 
troubled Jong enough with her. It was now 
late in the fall and the weather had become 
cold. Just before departing on his hunt, he 
went out upon the bank of the river, set some 
stakes in the ground, and put a mat against 
them so as to break off the wind. Here he 
put his poor old mother, without food or fire, 
and then put off in his canoe up the river. 
Whilst in that sad, forlorn condition, she was 
continually erying for bread, being helpless; 
but the hearts of the Indians, as hard and un- 
feeling as that of the undutiful son, were un- 
moved by her entreaties, and they talked 
about knocking her in the head, because her 
cries annoyed them so much. In this condi- 
tion she remained until she actually starved to 
death within a few rods of four or five lodges! 


What can be done to interest and save these ignorant and wretched Indians? Who 
will go and follow them in their wanderings, tell them of the God who made them; 


tell them of their sins, of the judgment, 


of an eternal retribution; and lead them 


to the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world? 
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SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. 


Tue map on the preceding page presents a view of Beyroot and the vicinity, in- 


cluding a portion of Mount Lebanon. 


It was drawn and forwarded by the Rev. 


Isaac Bird, who has been connected with the mission of the Board in Syria for more 
than twelve years, and resided most of the time at Beyroot. This paper will con- 
sist principally of extracts from the communications of the missionaries of the Board 
presenting some of the most important features of Syria, regarded as a field for 


christian missions. 
Extent and Population—Language. 


The geographical limits of Syria and 
Palestine have varied in different ages. At 
present they may be considered as contain- 
ing the four pashaliecs of Aleppo, Tripoli, 
Damascus, and Acre, now under the govern- 
ment of the viceroy of Egypt. Almost the 
entire population is gathered into cities and 
villages, and consequently those are more 
numerous than in other countries of the same 
number of iahabitants. Aleppo, Damascus, 
and Jerusalem, deserve the name of cities. 
The population of Aleppo, according to the 
late census of the viceroy, is about 80,000, 
and Damascus somewhat above this number. 
Jerusalem may contain 20,000 or 25,000. 
Besides these, there are numerous other 
towns of considerable size and importance. 
A multitude of villages exist north and east 
of Damascus, and, especially in what is 
called the Hooran, east of the Jordan, about 
which little was known till recently visited 
by Mr. Smith and Doct. Dodge. These 
limits, it will be seen, comprise by far the 
greater portion of country which belongs to 
sacred geography. In them are to be found 
nine tenths of the scenes of the sacred his- 
tory. It was the only home for the church 
for thousands of years. It was the ‘candle- 
stick’ for the only light that shined in a dark 
world for nearly twenty centuries. All 
parts of it have been trodden by the feet of 
the Son of God, or by his prophets and 
apostles. Scarcely a hill or a valley, but 
has resounded with the songs of Moses, of 
David, and of Isaiah; whilst, above all, 
here was shed that blood that taketh away 
the sin of the world. 

Nearly the whole of this territory has been 
thoroughly explored by missiovaries. ‘There 
is scarcely a strong hold, or assailable point, 
or desirable post, which has not been visited 
and described by some missionary from our 
own or other countries. The mixed popu- 
Jation and the varying and even opposite 
religions,—uniting, however, in a spirit hos- 
tile to the truth,—have repeatedly passed in 
review. We are acquainted with the power, 
influence, and dispesition of pashas, patri- 
archs, and priests, and, to a very great ex- 
tent, with the intellectual, moral, and relig- 
tous state of the people. Indeed, there is 
no country in Asia, concerning which we 
have more precise and certain information. 

The number of inhabitants is variously 
estimated from 800,000 to 2,500,000. Prob- 
ably it does not differ far from 1,000,000. 





The condition of this people is deplorable. 
Their wants cover the entire field of benevo- 
lent effort in this fallen world, for there is 
scarcely a vice which does not find its home 
in Syria. We have to say, however, that, 
from poverty amd other causes, intemper- 
ance is not so prominent a vice among the 
people as in Europe or America, but their 
astonishing pride, jealousy, dishonesty, 
treachery, falsehood, and hypocrisy, resem- 
ble in strength the spiritual wickedness of 
the fallen angels. As it has been intimated, 
the majority of the people are extremely 
poor, and suffer much from unrighteous op- 
pression. Enterprise and industry have 
scarcely an existence. Of the number of 
native schools, there is a great deficiency, 
and those that exist are almost useless for 
want of appropriate books and capable 
teachers; besides, those who want to read 
are, to a great extent, shut out from the 
word of God, either by poverty which pre- 
vents their purchasing Scriptures of their 
own printing, or by religious prejudices 
which preveut their receiving the Scriptures 
offered to them. Their religion, therefore, 
as might be naturally expected, is an empty 
form. Vital piety has, for many centuries, 
been a stranger to any oriental church. 

In regard to the extent to whieh the Ara- 
bie language is in use, we scarcely know 
what answer to return. Henry Martyn, in 
speaking of the Arabic translation of the 
Bible, says, “It will be of more importance 
than one fourth of all that have ever been 
made.” With this single translation, he 
says, “We can begin to preach to Arabia, 
Syria, Persia, Tartary, part of India and 
China, half of Africa and nearly all the sea- 
coasts of the Mediterranean, including Tur- 
key. According to the tables in the modern 
Atlas, this would give upwards of two hun- 
dred millious, who would be reached through 
the Arabie tongue. This calculation per- 
haps may be regarded as extravagant, but 
yet, if we reckon up the extent of the jan- 
guage, with all its cifferent dialects, the 
number who use it will not fall far short 
of one fourth part of the population of the 
world. 


Native Education. 


A considerable portion of the men who 
live in the cities can read, and a few write a 
regular hand. This is, in general, the 
amount of their education. In the more re- 
mote and unimportant places, perhaps uot 
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more than one person in twenty can read. 
Of the females, none can either write or 
read; or the exceptions are so very few 
as not to deserve consideration. Female 
, education is not merely neglected, but dis- 
couraged and opposed. In fact, the desire 
for education is neither strong nor general 
among any class. With a few honorable 
exceptions, a most distressing apathy per- 
vades the whole community. The youth are 
generally as apt to learn and as easily in- 
terested perhaps as those in most other des- 
titute countries; aud when able to read, are 
generally fond of perusing the few books in 
their possession. 

Throughout Syria no spelling-book exists 
in Arabic, so far as is known by us, 
except a small one lately issued from the 
Church Missionary Society’s press at Malta. 
Almost thé only reading-book is the Psalter, 
the beginning and the end of the christian 
Arabic school-books. <A printed arithmetic 
in Arabic we have never seen, and the ex- 
istence of such a work in manuscript, has 
been heard of but in very few instances: 
fruitless efforts have been made to obtain 
one. Frequent inquiries, directed to the 
more intelligent of the common people, lead 
us to affirin, that geographies, and the 
science of geography itself, are unknown in 
that region, except to a few of the literati, 
who have access to the works of their an- 
cient geographers; such works, however, 
have been met with by us only in one or two 
instances. In grammars, from the little 
abridgment to the complete work, with its 
labored and critical commentary, the Arabic 
language abounds. But, unfortunately, the 
abridgment designed for beginners, is far 
more obscure than the larger treatise, and 
entirely unintelligible without the constant 
comments of a master well acquainted with 
its intricacies. Hence it happens that gram- 
mar is never studied in common schools. Fic- 
titious tales are the delight of an Arab; to 
hear them read, or told, is his favorite even- 
ing amusement. But authentic histories in 
their hands are rare; we have met with none 
in print; compendiums adapted to youthful 
minds are believed not to exist; and the in- 
troduction of history into schools as a study, 
is perhaps never thought of. Indeed, in 
general, the only book of native origin we 
have there met with, whose contents and 
form show that it was intended for children, 
is a religious catechism from the Greek 
catholic press of Mount Lebanon. It is the 
only thing which prevents us from believing, 
that the idea of books adapted to the com- 
prehension and taste of children, is altogeth- 
er new to Arabs. 


Condition of Females. 


It is the custom, say Messrs. Bird and 
Goodell, of this country that a woman must 
never be seen eating, or walking, or in com- 
pany with her husband. When she walks 
abroad, she must wrap herself up in a large 
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white sheet, and look like a ghost; and at 
home she must be treated more like a slave, 
than a partner. Indeed women are consid- 
ered of so little consequence, that to ask a 
man after the health of his wife, is a ques- 
tion which is said never to find a place in 
the social intercourse of this country. 

The females, says Mr. Thompson, re- 
quire particular attention, and bespeak a 
large share of sympathy, from the Christian 
public. Throughout the whole of Palestine 
they are slaves; and their character is that 
disgusting compound of childish ignorance, 
foolish superstition, impertinence, and yul- 
garity, which is commonly the product of 
such degradation. I consider the daughters 
of Judea as offering a wide and interesting 
field of missionary effort, nor have I the 
least hope of permanently succeeding in the 
high aim and purpose of our mission, until 
the female character is elevated to its pro- 
per level. Female schools are therefore in- 
dispensable, they are to constitute one of the 
very elements of success. It was deeply 
affecting to see them in lengthened files de- 
scending from the mountains with heavy 
loads of wood upon their heads, and bend- 
ing under burthens wich their weaker 
frames would ill sustain. It was humiliating 
to be the object of their silly stare and their 
rude laughter, and to be compelled to wit- 
ness their unseemly deportment and filthy, 
coarse, and scanty garb. Such things were 
never absent from our sight in all our travels 
through Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. 


Religious Denominations. 


In Syria may be found almost every form 
of false religion and corrupted Christianity, 
Jews of almost every class, and from al- 
most every country, are found in various 
parts of the land, but especially in and 
about the holy city. 

Of the denominations of Christians, there 
are found numerous adherents of the Greek 
church, Armenians, Syrians, Nestorians, 
Copts and Abysinians, and Roman catholics. 
Of these last there are various classes, ac- 
cording to their origin. A portion of them 
are of occidental extract, and eame them- 
selves from the papal countries of Europe, 
or are the descendants from emigrants from 
those countries. Others have been convert- 
ed from the several christian denominations 
found in Syria, and are designated by acor- 
responding appellation, as Papal Greeks, 
Papal Armenians, Papal Syrians, ete. The 
Maronites, a numerous papal sect on Mount 
Lebanon, derive their name from John Ma- 
ron, or Maro, who lived at an early period 
but they did not come into full communion 
with the papal church till the latter part of 
the twelfth century. 

‘The Mohammedans embrace the Turks 
and Arabs, and belong principally to that 
sect of the followers of the false prophet 
called Sonnites; though some of the Shiites, 
or Metawalies are found. 
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The Druzes are a singular race, having a 
religion which seems to be a compound of 
paganism, Mohammedanism, and Christian- 
ity. ‘Fhey are found principally on Mount 
Lebanon, and amount in all to about 70,000. 
They also are divided into sects, the Aakils 
or intelligent class, and the Djalils or igno- 
rant class; the former numbering about 
10,000, aud the latter about 60,000.—Be- 
sides these there are the Ansari or Ansa- 
reealy, and some other smal! denominations. 


State of Morals in Syria. 


I came to Syria, says Mr. Goodell, with 
the hope that I should find at least some in- 
dividual, however obscure, who sighed for 
the abominations that are committed, and 
who worshipped God in spirit and in trath. 
And I do not now say that no such imlivid- 
tal is to be found: but I can say in truth, 
that no suclr individaal has been found in 
Syria by ourselves; (those of course except- 
ed, who appear to have been benefited by 
our instructions;) and that all our researches 
have not brought to light one who appeared 
even ashamed or afraid to lie, and profane 
the name and SabMths of the Most High. 
On the contrary, the more we have seen and 
heard, the more we have conversed with the 
people, and the more diligent our inquiries 
have been to ascertain their real state, the 
more painful has been the conviction and 
overwhelming the evidence, that, in al! these 
churches, Jewish and Christian, 
none that seeketh after God.” 

Men in this part of the world, have uni- 
versally imbibed such erroneous opinions 
respecting sin, that correct notions of what 
it is can scarcely be said to have an exist- 
ence. “They put light for darkness, and 
darkness for light.’””, When I have reproved 
persons at Beyroot for the most barefaced 
falsehood, dishonesty, or other immorality 
of which they were guilty, they have not 
unfrequently answered, “This has nothing 
to do with religion, it is a worldly concern.” 
They know indeed, that these things are not 
altogether right; but they are not the great 
eryging sins, which their religion and their 
priest condemn, nor are they inconsistent 
with their religion. While we were in Sy- 
ria, no man, to my knowledge, ever forfeited, 
by committing them, his re/i¢iouns character 
or his title to the name of Christian. The 
priests have little or nothing to do with the 
moral character of the people. Their busi- 
ness is understood to be with relicion and 
not with morality. Ido not think they would 
be allowed to interfere much with the latter. 
With all the reverence the people entertain 
for their priests, Ido not think they would 
allow them to inteffere with their immoral 
practices, except so far as to give them in- 
dalgences for a pecuniary consideration or 
for pemance, and thus virtually to sell them 
a license to sin. 

Let it be told to all those who pray for 
the redemption of the whole world from the 
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bondage of corruption, that it is mot immor- 
ality or wickedness, but irreligion, which is 
considered so heinous in all these churches; 
and that this irreligion, so much dreaded, is 
nothing more than not believing as the church , 
believes, and not doing as the church does. 


Description of Beyroot. 


The place, says Mr. Goodell, was ancient- 
ly called Berytus, from which the idol Baal- 
berith is supposed to have had its name. 
Augustus afterwards conferred many privi- 
leges upon it, and gave it the name of Julia 
Felix. It is pleasantly situated on the west- 
ern side of a large bay, mm 33 degrees 49 
minutes north latitude, and 35 degrees 50 
minutes east longitude. It has a fertile soil, 
and is abundantly furnished with good water 
from the springs that flow from the adjacent 
hills. The houses are built of mud, and of 
a soft, sandy, crumbling stone; and are dark, 
damp, and inconvenient. The streets are 
narrow and dirty, and during the winter are 
seldom dry. They were once paved, in a 
slovenly manner, with stones of irregular 
shape and unequal size, which are now ia 
many instances wide apart, and simply fur- 
nish stepping-plaees in rainy weather. 

On the north and northwest, Beyroot is 
entirely open to the sea;—on the west and 
southwest is an inconsiderable promontory; 
—at no great distance to the east is Lebanon, 
which stretches far to the north and to the 
south, and which affords a pleasant resost 
for the summer, and it is said, a safe retreat 
in times of political disturbanee;—and on the 
south is a large and beautiful plain, varied 
by small hills, covered with olive, palm, 
orange, lemon, pine, and mulberry trees, 
especially the last, enriched with vines, and 
enlivened by numerous cottages, the abodes 
of immortal beings. From the terrace of 
the house we occupy we can count, without 
the walls of the city, mo less than 200 of 
these cottages, scattered here and there in 
the ficlds of malberry trees. 

Beyroot was once the chief town of the 
Druzes; and though it is now possessed by 
the Turks, yet it is still the great emporium 
of all that dwell upen the mountains. Its 
population is estimated at about 5,000. 

As we sailed along in front of the city, 
remarks Mr. Smith, in 1834, I felt that my 
recollections had not done justice to its sub- 
urban scenery. The extensive amphitheatre 
of mulberry gardens rising gradually behind 
it, interspersed with numerous houses, and 
adorned with the white blossoms of many a 
hoary-headed almond tree, the perennial 
verdure of the olive, and solitary tufts of 
palm-trees; with ‘‘that goodly mountain” in 
the back ground, elevating its suowy sum- 
mits to the skies, at so short a distance as to 
form an integral part of the scene; presented 
a landscape whose intrinsic beauties, aside 
from all the interesting associations indeli- 
bly enstamped upon it, I have rarely seen 
equalled. 
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